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THE  GREAT  POSSIBILITIES 
OF  AMAZONIA  '/  /.  *; 


i  i  A^LVZONIA”  is  the  name  given  by  Brazilians  to  the  immense 
valley  drained  by  the  Amazon  River  and  its  thousands 
/  %  of  afiluents.  It  is  over  3,000,000  square  miles  in  ex¬ 

tent,  and  comprises  northern  Brazil  and  large  areas 
of  the  neighboring  Republics  of  Bolivia,  Peru,  Colombia,  and 
Venezuela.  The  world  is  only  now  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
immense  possibilities  the  region  offers  in  the  way  of  development  of 
its  natural  resources.  The  war  and  the  fall  in  the  price  of  rubber 
are  contributory  causes  for  this  new  world-interest  in  the  undeveloped 
resources  of  the  valley.  So  long  as  rubber  commanded  a  high  price 
on  the  market — (it  was  once  as  high  as'  $2.50  a  pound;  to-day  it  is 
under  50  cents) — it  completely  .overshadowed  all  other  development 
work,  and  the  hundreds  of  valuable  products  which  grew  wild  in  the 
forests,  or  were  readily  capable  of  extensive  cultivation,  were  alto¬ 
gether  neglected.  The  fall  of  rubber  in  popular  estimation,  and  the 
fact  that  landowners  and  the  leading  men  are  no  longer  dazzled  by 
its  possibilities,  mark  the  close  of  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
valley,  and  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  Amazonia  stands 
to-day  on  the  threshold  of  an  era  of  intensive  development. 

Wliile  the  rubber  fever  lasted  all  labor,  attracted  by  the  high 
wages,  was  engaged  in  that  industry,  and  none  was  available  for 
agriculture.  No  foodstuffs  were  raised  locally  on  anything  like  a 
commercial  scale,  and  the  supplies  of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  valley  had  to  be  brought  in  from  the  outside.  The 
food  for  the  rubber  gatherers  had  then  to  be  transported  up-river, 
often  for  great  distances — 2,000  to  3,000  miles — -thereby  adding 
enormously  to  the  cost  of  producing  “Para”  rubber.  The  war 
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A  PORTION  OF  THE  UPRIVER  FLEET  AT  PARA. 

A  type  ol  the  river  boats  which  ply  for  thousands  of  miles  up  the  .\mazon  and  alone  its  many  tributaries  far  into  the  interior  of  the  continent. 


FLOOD  TIDE  ON  THE  LOWER  AMAZON. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  verdure  on  the  shores  of  this  great  river,  and  to  its  regular  inundation  is  attributed  the  greet  fertility  of  the  soil. 
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brought  a  shortage  of  world  tonnage;  there  were  no  steamers  avail¬ 
able  to  carry  food  to  the  Amazon,  and  the  valley  was  thrown  on  its 
own  resources.  It  proved  a  fortunate  “misfortune.”  To-day  there 
is  scarcely  a  house  or  a  settlement  to  he  fouml  that  has  not  its  culti¬ 
vated  lands  along  the  river  hanks,  on  which  corn,  beans,  rice,  man- 
dioca,  vegetables,  and  fruits  of  many  kinds  are  planted.  The 
laborers  are  eating  better  and  more  wholesome  food  than  the  dried  ^ 
fish  and  meat  on  which  they  lived  before,  and  the  conditions  of  life 
and  the  cost  of  living  have  been  immeasurably  improved.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  actual  cost  of  gathering  rubber  is  lower  to-day 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  valley.  The  new  era  is  breaking. 

There  is  a  surprising  lack  of  knowledge  in  the  United  States  regard¬ 
ing  climatic  and  health  conditions  in  Amazonia.  The  popular 
conception  of  the  much  maligned  region  is  somewhat  on  a  par  with 
the  views  which  prevailed,  and  still  prevail,  in  Kurope,  among  people 
otherwise  (juite  intelligent,  as  to  conditions  of  life  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  Americans  who  have  a  definite  mental  picture  of 
the  Amazon  region  as  a  land  of  dark,  swampy  forests,  full  of  giant 
snakes  and  dangerous  wild  animals,  where  the  air  is  laden  with  deadly 
fevers;  of  dank,  tropical  growth  and  noisome  streams  infested  with 
alligators;  a  land  where  the  heat  is  intense  and  human  life  is  held 
cheaply.  The  picture  is  as  inaccurate,  as  overdrawn,  as  that  of  the 
United  States  in  Europe,  based  on  thrilling  moving  pictures  of  life 
in  the  “Wild  and  Woolly  West”  and  old-time  novels  of  Indian  light¬ 
ing.  There  are  Europeans  who  are  convinced  that  the  traveler, 
once  he  leaves  the  more  or  less  ordered  security  of  the  environs  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  ITiited  States,  is  in  hourly  danger  of  being  scalped 
by  bloodthirsty  redskins,  or  at  least  being  “shot  up”  by  playful 
cowboys  who  wear  enormous  fleecy  “chaps.” 

Such  an  opinion  of  the  Amazon  was  uppermost  in  my  mind  when 
I  sailed  for  Para  for  the  first  time  one  afternoon  last  May.  Since 
then  I  have  traveled  over  1  (),()()()  miles  on  the  rivers  of  the  Amazon 
Valley,  and  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Oyapock  Kiver,  which  is  the 
boundary  between  Brazil  and  the  Guianas.  As  a  member  of  the 
e.xpedition  headed  by  Henry  S.  Fleming,  of  Xew  York,  which  was 
organized  in  connection  with  the  recently  formed  “  Industrial  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Port  of  Para”  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  present 
industrial  position  of  the  valley  and  the  possibilities  of  developing 
its  great  natural  resources,  I  had  an  unusual  opjiortunity  for  acijuir- 
ing  a  more  or  less  comprehensive  idea  of  Amazonia  as  a  whole.  As 
a  result,  the  views  I  hold  now  as  to  the  climatic,  health,  and  general 
living  conditions  are  as  different  from  my  preconceived  ones,  which 
were  founded  mainly  on  the  narratives  of  adventure  from  the  pens 
of  sensation-loving  Amazon  explorers,  as  the  day  is  from  the  night. 

We  traveled  up-river  for  2,500  miles,  as  far  as  Iquitos,  Peru,  and 
made  side  trips  up  the  Javaiy',  Purus  (for  1,100  miles),  Negro,  Branco, 
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Xiiifiu,  Mojii,  aiul  Tocantins  Uivcrs,  for  varA'in*?  distances.  We 
found  to  our  surprise  that  tliere  are  immense  areas  of  tlu^  valley 
which  are  not  forest  covered,  where  tlu'rci  are  vast  rollin';  plains 
suitable  for  cattle  raisin^  and  af;riculture.  We  discovered  that  the 
l)anks  of  the  rivei’s  in  by  far  the  greater  part  are  not  subject  to  inun¬ 
dation  after  the  rains,  as  the  casual  reader  cf  books  on  the  Amazon 
would  b(*  l('d  to  iK'lieve;  and  we  also  learned  that  th<‘  farmers  and 
landowners  in  the  areas  subject  to  annual  inundation  view  this  over¬ 
flow  of  th(‘  river  banks,  not  with  fear  and  regret,  but  with  pleasure*. 

It  is  the  same  in  Eg^  pt.  The  annual  .lime  flood  of  the  Blue  Nile 
ai\d  the  Atbara  Rivers  inundates  all  Lower  Eg\’pt,  and  is  the  cause 
of  its  extreme  fertility.  This  inundation,  by  its  annual  deposit  of  rich 
alluvial  silt,  has  createel  the  delta  of  Lower  Eg^'pt,  upon  the  over¬ 
flow  of  which  Egypt  dejM’iuls.  If  the  country'  were  deprived  of  this 
annual  flood  it  would  merc'ly  exist,  in  the  opinion  of  many  writers, 
and  cultivation  woultl  be  confined  only  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  river  banks.  The  layer  of  alluvial  silt  deposited  on  the  lands 
inundated  by  the  Amazon  is  an  excellent  fertilizer.  As  soon  as  the 
waters  subside  the  ground  is  found  cleared  and  ready  for  immediate 
planting.  It  is  oiJy  within  ver^'  recent  years  that  the  farmers  have 
come  to  appreciate  the  value  to  them  of  this  annual  inundation,  and 
to-day  rice,  corn,  sugar-cane,  la'ans,  mandioca,  cotton,  fruits,  and 
v(‘getablcs  of  all  kinds  are  planted  as  soon  as  the  floods  subside. 
The  soil  thus  fertilized  is  amazingly  productive.  Beans,  for  instance, 
mature  in  30  days;  mandioca  and  corn,  in  live  months;  sugar-cane, 
in  nine  months  or  less. 

We  ascendeil  the  Purus  River  for  1,100  miles,  and  1  can  say  defi¬ 
nitely  that  wherever  there  was  a  house,  or  a  settlement,  or  an  estate 
along  the  river,  the  banks  in  the  neighl)orhood  were  cultivate'!  and 
foodstuffs  of  all  kinds  coidd  Im*  seen  growing.  Our  steamer  captain, 
Senhor  Antonio  de  Lima,  a  veteran  of  the  Amazon  River  Navigation 
('().,  who  has  Ix'en  sailing  these  rivers  for  upward  of  38  years,  remarked 
again  and  again  that  the  change  was  little  short  of  a  revelation. 
Three  yeai’s  ago,  he  says,  there  was  little  or  no  cultivation  along  the 
banks  of  the  Puriis  Riv(‘r. 

('otton  is  going  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  future  historj'  of 
the  development  of  Amazonia  I  venture  to  predict.  .iVlready  there 
are  multiplying  signs  that  farmers  and  lanilowners  view  the  planting 
of  this  crop  with  growing  favor.  The  assistance  of  trained  technical 
men,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Ix'st  modern  methods  of  cotton  growing 
and  gathering,  to  teach  the  caboclos  is  urgently  needed  if  the  future 
of  tlus  very  valuable  industry'  is  to  be  built  on  firm  foundations. 
The  planting  and  gathering  are  now  Ix'ing  done  in  primitive  fasliion, 
there  is  little  ginning  machineiy'  in  the  valley,  and  the  compresses 
in  some  of  the  places  w'e  visited  were  antiquated  and  inefficient.  I 
remember  one  tow'n,  Montalegre,  which  will  one  day  be  the  cent(*r 


CourtMy  of  John  F.  Barry,  New  York  City. 


Kl'nBEK  ESTATE  ON  THE  AMAZON, 


Ar.imanduba,  a  rubber  estate  l,2Uil  miles  up  the  Amazon.  The  land  is  low  and  subject  to  anmial  inun¬ 
dation.  Beans,  rice, com,  and  other  foodstutTs  would  thrive  here. 


Courtesy  of  Bureku  of  PUnt  Industry,  United  Htstes  Deportment  of  Acrieulture. 

A  FIELD  OF  MANIOC  ALONO  THE  AMAZON. 

Flour  from  this  plant  has  become  one  of  the  great  staples  of  Hrazil,  and  its  cultivation  has  been  greatly  increased  in  the  nast  few  years.  Manioc  not  only  oilers  an  excellent  hrea<l, 
but  gives  a  number  of  fool  derivatives,  such  as  starch  and  tapioca.  Hratil's  production  is  estimated  at  .5no,(X)0,000  Kilograms,  most  of  which  is  grown  for  home  consumption, 
although  in  1U17  it  ex|)orted  ls,4Us,4:i6  Icilograins,  valued  at  $I,3UU,UU(J. 
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of  a  «;r('at  cotton  inilustn',  as  the  n'fiion  is  jxH'uliarly  suitable  for 
this  crop.  Two  years  a};o  cotton  was  planted  near  the  town  for  the 
first  tinu*;  last  year  .'iOO  hales  were  shipped.  This  year  they  expi'ct  to 
increase  the  tmtput  to  1,500  bales.  It  is  small,  but  it  is  a  beginninjj. 
At  the  present  time  this  output  is  Indufj  handled  by  an  uneducated 
Portuguese  trader,  who  possesses  an  antiquated  wooden  hand  com¬ 
press  for  balin';  the  cotton.  The  consecpience  is  that  the  freight  rates 
chargcMl  transporting  it  t»)  Para  for  shipment  to  Portugal,  where 
most  of  the  Amazon  cotton  now  goes,  are  prohibitive,  ami  as  the 
output  of  this  district  increase's  lie  will  be  unable  to  coix'  with  the 
incri'ase,  and  a  valuable*  nascent  inelustiy  may  be  killeel. 

In  lepiiteis,  Peru,  we  neiteel  the  nmst  encouraging  outlook  feir  the 
future*  e)f  Amazeui  cottein.  The  leaeling  merchants  of  the  city  anel  the 
geivcrnment  eifhcials  are  making  use  eif  newspajx*r  aelvertising  anel 
hanelbills  tei  encemrage  the  gre)\N'ing  eif  ceitteui  in  the  Department  eif 
Lorete).  .Ure'aely  this  jireieluct  has  replace'el  rubber  in  impeirtance  on 
many  of  the  rivers  in  that  section,  and  there  are  nenv  four  gins  anel  a 
fine  nmdern  ceunpress  in  Iquitos,  which  will  be  suflicient  to  hanelle 
the  emtput  for  the  present.  There  emght  tei  bo.  an  exce*Ilent  oppor¬ 
tunity  neiw  feir  the  establishment  of  a  te*xtile  inelustry  in  Iquiteis, 
which  is  the*  business  center  eif  a  large  area  e>f  Peru  east  eif  the*  Aneles. 
('eittem  fabrics  have  always  Ix'en  the  meist  impeirtant  ceunmeielity 
hanelle'el  by  the*  river  traelers,  since  the  peieirer  classes  wear  ceittem 
garments  exclusively  the  year  remnel,  anel  the*re  shemlel  Ik*  a  preditahle* 
leical  market  ameuig  the*  Inelians  anel  teiwnsjx'eiple  aleuig  the*  many 
rivers  in  Peruvian  Amazeuiia.  We  were  informeel  by  leical  cotton 
men  that  Amazeuiian  cotton  is  eif  exce*lle*nt  ejuality  anel  has  an 
unusually  lemg  staple. 

Amazeuiia  is  an  agricultural  Fd  Deiraelei,  anel  it  is  an  amazing  incon¬ 
gruity  that  feieiel  shoulel  ever  have  be*en  impeirteel  into  the  valley, 
where  eneiugh  rice,  feir  instance,  coulel  he  raiseel  to  feeel  the  entire 
weirlel;  yet  until  two  or  three  years  agei  rice  was  impeirteel,  some  eif 
it  freim  (’hina.  Freim  the  city  eif  Para  tei  the  Anele*s  maize*  can  be 
grown  with  great  succe*ss,  but  tei-elay  it  is  being  planteel  einly  in  a 
haphazarel  way,  mainly  by  indivieluals  feir  their  eiwn  use.  The 
Inelians  are  entirely  untraineel  in  meiel(*rn  melheiels  eif  agriculture  anel 
are  withemt  implements  of  any  kinel.  ('acaei  is  eine  eif  the  eilele*st 
preielucts  eif  the  valley  anel  has  be*en  an  impeirtant  inelustry  for  over 
200  years.  It  geit  a  severe  setbae*k  on  the  aelvent  eif  the  rubber-tired 
auteimeibile,  when  rubber  be*gan  to  seiar  in  value  ein  the  weirlel’s 
markets,  anel  a  great  many  <if  the  jilantatieins  hael  tei  be*  abaneleineel 
because*  eif  the  lae*k  eif  labor.  Within  the  past  year  eir  twei  cacao  has 
been  coming  intei  its  own  again,  anel  the  teital  ameiunt  being  expeirted 
is  over  4,000  tons  annually,  anel  it  shoulel  be  40,000  tons.  Amazeinian 
cacaei  is  of  first-rate  quality,  el(*spite  the  fact  that  little  or  nei  care  is 
taken  of  the  greiwing  tree's,  which  are  often  planteel  teio  closely  to- 
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jj(‘th(*r,  and  the  methods  of  troatiiif;  the  ripe  beans  are  more  or  less 
primitive.  Despite  this  the  eaeao  of  the  Amazon  has  wood  standing 
in  the  European  markets,  and  if  better  care  were  expended  on  the 
growing  ])lants  and  on  the  treatment  of  the  beans  when  gathered 
there  would  he  no  limit  to  the  future  possibilities  of  this  valuable 
industry.  The  State  government  of  Amazonas  is  awake  to  these 
facts,  and  while  we  were  in  Manaos  I  read  in  the  newspapers  that 
inspectors  had  been  appointed  in  certain  cacao  centers  to  teach  tin** 
planters  how  to  handle  their  croj)  so  as  to  obtain  the  highest  prices 
in  the  world’s  markets. 

So  fertile*  is  the  soil  of  the  Amazon  that  it  is  claimed  that  for  every 
bushel  of  maize,  rice,  or  beans  planted  over  S(K)  bushels  are  har- 
vestc'd.  ('ane  growing  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  was  another 
important  industry  in  certain  areas  in  times  gone  by.  Thirty  years 
ago  sugar  manufacturing  was  the  main  industry  on  many  of  the 
rivers  near  the  city  «>f  Para.  There  can  he  seen  to-day  the  abandoned 
ruins  of  what  w(‘re  once  fine  sugar  mills,  and  large  areas  are  now  cov¬ 
ered  with  “second  growth”  forest  that  were  once  fields  of  sugar  cane. 
'Phe  abolition  of  slavery  :h)  years  ago,  and  a  disinclination  for  work 
on  the  part  of  the  slaves  newly  freed,  retarded  the  sugar  industry. 
There  are  few  |>arts  of  the  entire  valley  where  cane  can  not  be  grown 
with  abundant  success.  Cane  patches  are  to  be  seen  to-day  along 
the  river  banks  throughout  the  valley,  but  always  on  a  small  scale, 
and  no  effort  ajipears  to  have  been  made  to  build  up  a  large  sugar 
industry.  There  is  one  honorable  excejition  to  this,  however,  of 
which  I  shall  say  something  further  on. 

We  passed  many  small  <listilleries  on  certain  of  the  rivers,  where 
cachassa  was  ma<le.  ('achassa  is  a  fiery  rum  ma<le  from  the  fermented 
juice  of  green  sugar  cane  and  is  exceedingly  piipular  with  some  classes 
in  nortlu'rn  Brazil  and  the  (iuianas.  Wherever  we  saw  these  little 
factories  or  distilleries  there  were  fields  of  cane  ()f  varying  size  about 
the  homes  in  the  vicinity  along  the  river  banks  on  both  sitles.  It 
illustrated  the  old  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Without  the  factories 
there  would  be  no  cane  ])lanted.  It  is  the  same  with  other  products 
in  the  valleys.  A  man  went  t«)  bjuitos  a  few  years  ago  ami  spread 
the  m*ws  that  he  would  pay  a  certain  sum  per  kilo  for  babassu  and 
vegetable  ivory  nuts.  In  a  few  days  canoes,  paddled  frantically  by 
Indians,  arrived  from  all  directions  loaded  down  with  ivory  nuts 
which  would  otlu'rwise  have  been  allowed  to  rot  in  the  f(*rest.  The 
shortage  of  shipping  deprived  the  river  steamers  of  their  coal  supplies 
during  the  war,  and  they  were  compelled  to  burn  wood  for  fuel,  and 
so  to-day  the  building  of  woodpiles  at  certain  points  where  the  river 
steamers  call  is  a  new  “industry,”  and  since  the  decline  of  rubber  it 
gives  much  needed  employment  to  the  caboclos,  and  is  a  new  source 
of  revenue  for  families  that  otherwise  might  have  been  hard  set  to 
make  a  living. 


Courtoay  of  John  F.  Bmrry,  New  York  City. 

UNLOADING  .VT  A  WARBIIOUSE  IN  MONTALEGRE. 

Ox  teams  lirinB  the  loads  ofeoflon  and  ruMier  to  the  good-sized  warehousi’s  in  this  important  town  of 

Amazonia. 
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I  venture  another  prediction.  Sugar  will  again  be  a  great  Ama¬ 
zonian  industry.  An  interesting  and  instructive  object  lesson  in  the 
possibilities  of  developing  a  sugar  industry  was  furnished  by  the 
Hacienda  San  Pablo,  which  the  traveler  passes  going  upriver  about 
100  miles  beyond  the  Brazilian  frontier  and  about  200  miles  below 
the  city  of  Iquitos,  Peru.  The  hacienda  is  owned  by  Dr.  Enrique 
Vigil  and  its  main  products  are  sugar,  lumber,  and  rubber.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  visit  this  progressive  hacienda  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Peru-* 
vian  Amazon  and  not  come  away  sharing  the  owner’s  optimism  and 
infectious  enthusiasm  as  to  the  future  development  of  Amazonia, 
and  especially  the  possibilities  of  sugar  manufacture  and  its  by¬ 
products.  Dr.  Vigil  is  outspokenly  delighted  that  rubber  is  no  longer 
the  attractive  proposition  it  once  was.  He  looks  for  an  era  of  in¬ 
tensive  development,  of  real  national  progress,  now  that  men’s  eyes 
are  no  longer  blinded  by  the  auriferous  stream  which  flowed  from  the 
bark  of  the  Ilevea  brasiliensis. 

“That,”  he  said,  pointing  to  a  lone  rubber  tree  which  stands  in  the 
middle  of  a  great  field  of  waving  green  sugar  cane  near  his  residence, 
“is  the  lazy  man’s  tree.”  We  stood  on  top  of  a  little  knoll  in  Peru. 
About  us,  distributed  over  a  large  area,  were  the  office  buildings,  the 
sawmill,  the  sugar  mill  and  refinery,  and  the  workmen’s  quarters, 
which  are  of  the  bungalow  type  of  architecture,  with  porches,  raised 
floors,  and  many  modern  conveniences.  They  are  built  along  the 
same  lines  as  those  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  where  the  doctor 
worked  as  a  medical  officer  at  the  time  the  American  Government 
was  carrying  on  its  vigorous  and  successful  campaign  for  its  sanita¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Vigil  has  applied  the  lessons  he  learned  in  Panama  to  his 
hacienda,  with  the  result  that  his  workers  live  healthy,  clean,  com¬ 
fortable  lives,  and  fevers  have  been  entirely  eradicated. 

The  Hacienda  San  Pablo  is  lighted  by  electricity;  the  electric  plant 
is  small  and  primitive  to  modern  eyes,  but  it  works.  Electricity 
speaks  of  modern  progress  and  civilization  to  the  traveler  in  out-of- 
•  the-way  places  of  the  world  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  develop¬ 
ment  work.  Additional  buildings  were  in  process  of  construction 
when  we  were  there.  A  large  heap  of  bricks  had  just  been  discharged 
from  a  passing  steamer  which  will  be  used  in  erecting  new  boilers,  and 
the  doctor  told  us  confidentially  that  he  hopes  soon  to  erect  a  60-foot 
brick  chimney,  which  will  be  visible  for  miles  up  and  down  the  Mara- 
fton,  and  he  wants  this  to  be  his  monument. 

Dr.  Vigil  is  a  believer  in  work.  The  Hacienda  San  Pablo  is  the 
fruit  of  his  enthusiasm,  perseverance,  and  indomitable  determination 
to  win  out  in  spite  of  all  difficulties  and  obstacles.  Of  all  the  men  we 
met  during  our  trip  on  the  Amazon  he  is  the  one  whose  dominant 
personality  remains  most  clearly  impressed  on  my  memory.  His 
friends  and  relatives  laughed  when  he  first  proposed  the  idea  of  grow¬ 
ing  sugar  cane  and  abandoning  the  “gentlemanly,”  easy-going  occu- 


CourtMy  of  Pbotoghophui  AUemi,  Manioo. 


Courtesy  of  John  F.  Barry,  New  York  City. 


SAIMNC  ON  THE  AMAZON. 


Thp“cii]K'rta,”  orsailinRranoP.isonPof  thpoldpsl  ami  most  imcomforlablo  forms  of  travel  on  the  rivers 
of  Amazonia.  Hates,  the  naturalist,  70  years  apo,  used  to  take  two  months  tomake  the  trip  to  Manaos 
in  a  "cuberta.”  The  trip  is  now  made' by  steamer  in  live  days. 


I 


THE  BEACH.AT  SANTAREM. 

Santarem  is  situated  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Tupaioz  River,  and  is  fast  lieeoming  one  of  the  business  centers 
of  the  lower  Vmazon.  The  Ijeaiity.of  its  location  and  its  beach  form  a  great  attraction  for  travelers. 
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pation  of  passing  his  time  idling  in  Iquitos,  while  rubber  gatherers 
eked  out  a  wretched  existence  in  the  forests  of  his  estate,  housed  in 
miserable,  leaky,  palm-leaf  huts,  with  unwholesome  food  and  an  utter 
ignorance  of  the  rudiments  of  sanitation  or  hygiene.  Plenty  of  cane 
is  grown  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Andes,  along  the  Pacific  coast, 
hut  it  was  the  acme  of  imbecility,  everyone  told  him,  to  think  of 
growing  cane  east  of  the  Andes.  There  were  plenty  of  failures  to 
point  to  as  examples — men  who  had  spent  much  money  on  sugar-^ 
mill  machinery  and  had  later  been  compelled  to  “scrap”  it  because 
“sugar  could  not  be  grown  east  of  the  Andes.” 

When  Dr.  Vigil  went  ahead  with  his  plans  and  erectetl  a  small  saw¬ 
mill,  where  planks  were  made  out  of  the  logs  of  cedar,  mahogany,  and 
other  valuable  cabinet  woods  brought  in  as  the  forest  was  cleared  to 
make  room  for  the  cane  fields,  they  called  him  “loco”  and  dismissed 
him  and  his  plans  with  knowing  shakes  of  the  head  and  a  gentle  tap¬ 
ping  of  foreheads.  That  was  eight  years  ago.  To-day  the  traveler 
going  up  river  passes,  one  day’s  journey  below  Iquitos,  a  fine,  mod¬ 
ern  hacienda,  one  of  the  most  inspiring  sights  on  the  entire  trip  of 
over  2,000  miles  from  Para.  The  doctor  had  ridiculously  small  cap¬ 
ital  to  work  with.  He  told  us  confidentially  that  he  never  had  as  much 
as  SS,000  at  any  time.  vSecond-hand  machinery  for  the  sawmill 
and  the  sugar  mill  was  picked  up  here  and  there  from  “failuri's,”  and 
with  the  help  of  his  very  clever  Peruvian  mechanic  he  patched  it  up 
and  made  it  serviceable.  The  trees  of  the  forest  were  cut  up  and  sold 
in  Iquitos,  bringing  some  grist  to  his  financial  mill.  The  rubber  trees, 
however,  were  left  standing  as  the  forest  disappeared,  and  the  “lazy 
men”  who  preferred  to  gather  rubber  to  planting  and  cutting  cane 
were  at  work  every  day  tapping  these  and  gathering  the  latex,  which 
meant  that  a  little  more  grist  became  available  for  the  main  work — 
the  building  up  of  a  sugar  plantation. 

Every  daj’  he  puts  5,  10,  20  men  to  work  planting  fresh  cane  stalks. 
It  thrives  extraordinarily  well,  and  within  nine  months  after  planting 
the  first  cuttings  are  made,  and  there  are  seven,  and  sometimes  nine, 
cuttings  before  the  stubble  is  burned  and  the  land  is  ready  for  a  new 
planting.  To-day  for  miles  about  the  hacienda  there  are  fields  of 
growing  cane.  Dr.  Vigil  is  manufacturing  good  sugar  and  other  by¬ 
products,  and  the  local  demand  far  exceeds  the  supply.  The  stage 
will  soon  be  reached  where  his  present  plant  will  not  be  large  enough 
to  take  care  of  the  increasing  output.  His  sawmill  is  working  over¬ 
time  to  meet  the  demand  for  lumber  in  Iquitos,  and  the  cost  of  gath¬ 
ering  rubber  from  the  trees,  which  are  now  readily  accessible  as  the 
forest  has  been  cleared,  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  He  has 
over  600  men  working  for  him,  and  nowhere  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Amazonia  is  there,  I  believe,  a  more  popular  employer. 
His  foremen  are  employed  on  a  profit-sharing  basis;  his  people  are 
better  housed  and  better  fed  than  they  had  ever  been  in  the  old  days. 


Courtesy  of  John  F.  Barry,  New  York  City. 

OBIDOS  ON  THE  AMAZON. 

This  settlement  is  COO  miles  up  the  Amazon,  where  the  river  is  at  its  narrowest.  The  narrow  passage  is 
called  the  “garganta”  (throat)  of  the  .\maton.  Obidos  is  an  attractive  town,  clean  and  healthy,  and 
enjoys  a  delightful  climate. 


Courtesy  of  John  F.  Berry,  New  York  City. 

THE  HACIENDA  SAN  PABLO. 

The  home  of  Dr.  Enrique  Vigil,  who  has  successfully  started  surar  raising  on  the  Amazon.  Dr.  Vigil  can 
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when  gathering  rubber  was  practically  the  only  means  of  earning  a 
livelihood. 

There  are  plenty  of  North  Americans  who  will  remember  how 
friends  and  relatives  criticized  the  pioneers  who  went  west,  even 
only  as  far  as  Kansas,  not  so  many  years  ago.  They  were  regarded 
as  harmless  lunatics  and  every  effort  was  made  to  dissuade  them 
from  such  a  mad  adventure.  It  was  those  pioneers,  determined  men 
and  women,  who  did  not  fear  hard  work,  who  have  built  up  the  pros- 
jK*rity  and  greatness  of  the  middle  and  the  far  West.  Dr.  Vigil  is 
to  Peru  what  the  western  pioneers  were  to  the  Ihiited  States — a 
leader  who  has  dared  to  break  away  from  convention,  who  is  blazing 
a  trail  for  others  to  follow,  and  incidentally  building  up  his  own  for¬ 
tune  while  laying  a  foundation  for  the  well-being  of  his  country'.  He 
deserves  well  of  his  fellow  coimtrj'inen. 

I  have  spoken  maiidy  of  agricultural  possibilities  in  Amazonia, 
iH'cause  agriculture  is,  after  all,  the  basis  of  real  national  prosjK>rity. 
The  valley  possesses  mineral  and  forest  resources  which  have  as  yet 
l)een  almost  untouched,  if  we  exclude  rubber.  The  forests  contain 
fibers  in  infinite  variety,  many  of  them  of  great  commercial  value. 
Them  are  oil-bearing  nuts  from  which  illuminating,  lubricating,  and 
edible  oils  can  be  extracted,  and  the  British  and  Italians  are  actively 
engaged  in  development  along  thes<>  lines  at  the  present.  The  forests 
of  the  State  of  Para  alone  contain  upwards  of  300  varieties  of  timber, 
and  there  are  many  cabinet  woods  which  woidd  b(‘  almost  priceless 
if  nlaced  on  the  New  York  market.  There  are  trees  which  give  a  pulp 
suitable  for  paper  making;  bark  needed  in  the  tanning  industry" 
vegetable  dyes;  balata;  gums;  resins;  medicinal  plants  in  endless 
variety.  Kapok  grows  extensively  throughout  the  valley,  both  the 
white:  and  yellow  varieties.  Of  Brazil  nuts  anil  sapucayas,  not  a 
tenth  part  is  gathered  each  year.  The  rest  rot  on  the  ground  or  arc 
devoured  by  the  parrots  and  monhej-s. 

The  mineral  wealth  includes  coal,  iron,  tin,  platinum,  gold,  silver, 
and  many  other  precious  metals,  some  of  which  have  already  bi'en 
worked  in  a  small  way.  Although  these  minerals  are  known  to 
exist,  it  is  not  yet  known  in  what  quantities,  as  the  upjier  reaches  of 
the  Amazon  and  its  affluents  have  not  yet  Ix'cn  projierly  explored, 
much  less  prospected  for  minerals.  Most  of  the  explorers  have,  con¬ 
fined  their  attention  exclusively  to  the  river  banks,  and  the  interior 
baek  of  these  is  still  a  closed  book.  The  mineralized  areas  are  mainly 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  headwaters  or  the  rapids  of  the  rivers,  the  rim 
of  the  Amazon  Basin,  as  it  is  called.  Oil  has  been  discovered  near 
Iquitos  and  on  the  border  of  Bolivia,  up  the  Madeira  River.  We 
secured  samples  of  the  Iquitos  oil  and  found  it  to  be  of  fine  quality, 
with  a  paraffin  base. 

The  Amazon  Valley  has  biMui  blessed  by  nature  with  an  inexhaus¬ 
tible  supply  of  the  raw  materials  which  the  world  needs  to-day  in  the 
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work  of  reconstruction  following  years  of  war,  and  that  the  Europt'an 
countries  are  beginning  to  find  this  out  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
since  the  armistice  the  British,  Italians,  French,  Germans,  and  Scan- 
tlinavians  have  been  actively  making  investigations  in  the  valley. 

In  the  past,  rubber  overshadowed  all  other  development,  but  much 
water  has  run  over  the  dam  during  the  past  five  years.  The  Amazon 
Valley  is  to-day  on  the  eve  of  an  era  of  industrial  activity,  and  all 
the  signs  point  to  a  future  prosperity  such  as  it  has  never  known. 

INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  IN  ECUADOR' 


A  MONO  the  greatest  intellectuals  of  Ecuador  were  Almedo 
and  Montalvo,  who  were  praised  by  such  critics  as  Men4n- 
/  %  dez  and  Palayo,  Rod6,  Varela,  and  Blanco  Fombona,  not 

to  mention  foreigners.  Numa  Pompilio  Ilona  was  another, 
a  poet  who  followed  the  spirit  in  his  Odyssey  and  sung  the  deep  pain 
of  a  soul  in  the  eternal  solitude  of  night  in  the  mountains;  also  Juan 
Le6n  Mera,  the  true  national  poet  who  composed  the  national  hymn 
and  the  legend  of  the  virgins  of  the  sun;  and  C6sar  Borja,  the  colorful 
artist  of  the  countryside  about  Esmeraldas.  All  these  were  men  of 
the  past.  It  may  be  that  in  the  hasty  list  we  give  of  the  present-day 
writers  we  have  forgotten  some  names,  but  if  so  it  is  unintentional. 
Those  who  have  taken  up  the  work  definitely,  those  who  have  only 
made  occasional  attempts,  masters  and  pupils  who  have  come  out 
victoriously,  all  who  have  handled  the  pen  even  for  a  time  in  the 
present  period,  are  here,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  some  profes¬ 
sors,  like  Quevedo,  Drs.  Alberto  G6mez  J.,  Alberto  Larrea,  and 
Alfonso  Moscoo,  who  have  composed  verses  or  made  addresses,  and 
are  not  now  following  the  literary  path. 

There  are  very  few  latter-day  men  who  have  published  their  works 
in  book  form.  There  is  no  modern  anthology  to  aid  in  the  search. 
This  present  article,  though  it  does  not  reproduce  verses  nor  selected 
literary  passages,  gives  without  criticism  an  idea  of  the  themes  and 
writers  of  Ecuador.  Much  will  remain  hidden  in  spite  of  us,  for  it 
has  been  difficult  to  find  the  source;  but  this  feeble  attempt  may 
serve  as  an  incentive  to  a  more  pretentious  catalogue  or  an  index  to 
Ecuadorean  intellectuality. 

Some  of  the  later  writers  and  prominent  men  are  poets,  like  Remigio 
Crespo  Toral;  scholars  and  orators,  like  Carlos  R.  Tobar  and  Honorato 

■  By  Alejandro  Andrade  Coello.  English  version  of  an  article  in  Revista  de  la  Universidadde  Cordoba. 
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Vasfluez;  students  of  history,  like  Albert  Munoz  \'ernaza,  who  wrote 
the  biography  of  Espejo;  great  jurists,  like  Luis  Kilipe  Borja,  Rafael 
M.  Arizaga,  and  J.  M.  Borja,  author  of  an  abstract  of  general  history 
of  the  Roman  law,  who  are  awaiting  the  judgment  of  posterity, 
some  having  already  been  honored. 

Ecuadorean  literature  in  less  than  a  year  has  lost  three  of  its  ablest 
and  best  exponents;  in  the  field  of  science  and  history,  Federico 
Cionz41ez  Su&rez,  who  was  a  famous  religious  orator,  critic,  poet, 
archeologist,  and  naturalist;  among  the  writers,  XicolAs  Augusto 
Gonz&lez,  novelist,  lyric  poet,  dramatist,  and  newspaper  writer;  in 
the  field  of  politics  and  journalism,  Manuael  J.  Calle,  who  wrote 
articles  on  current  subjects,  American  legends,  necrologies,  numerous 
editorials,  and  founded  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Shortly  before  the  tleath  of  these  men,  Abclardo  Moncayo  died, 
the  classic  poet  of  Bolivar  and  Sucre,  eulogistic  philosopher  of  “Soli¬ 
tude,”  who  was  inspired  by  our  mountains,  such  as  Chimborazo. 
This  ironical  political  writer  of  keen  judgment  taught  for  a  long  and 
and  golden  period  as  rector  of  the  Mejia  Xational  Institute.  He 
figured  as  a  dramatist  with  his  play,  “The  Tenth  of  August,”  given 
several  times  in  Quito.  He  left  to  his  native  country  his  memoirs,  in 
which  he  praises  the  virtues  of  the  illustrious  doctor  from  Ibarra, 
Mariano  Acosta,  and  of  that  talented  woman.  Marietta  de  Veintemilla, 
a  star  of  such  magnitude  on  the  Ecuadorean  horizon  “  that  she  alone 
would  sufiice  not  only  to  inspire  pride  in  a  cultured  nation,  but  in  a 
whole  continent.”  The  memoirs  also  give  praise  to  “The  two  patri¬ 
archs  of  Ecuadorean  liberalism,”  Pedro  Moncayo  and  Pedro  Carbo; 
applause  also  for  Dr.  Antonio  Borrero  C.  for  his  work  of  reviewing 
the  historic  testimony  of  Berthe,  which  he  refutes  reasonably  and 
with  proofs;  the  defense  of  Gen.  Lamas;  the  political  letters  from 
Lima  of  “Montalvo  Civilizador;”  and  discussion  of  the  boundary 
question,  such  as  the  reply  to  Dr.  Luis  Cordero  in  behalf  of  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  territory. 

The  alter  ego  of  Abclardo  Moncayo,  as  Dr.  Felicisimo  L6pez  was 
called,  died  in  Xew  York.  He  was  an  austere,  practical  man,  as 
shown  in  his  Virutas  (Commentaries).  In  “The  Story  of  an  Excom¬ 
munication”  he  narrates  the  misfortunes  of  one  persecuted  for  justice 
by  fanaticism.  He  was  much  interested  in  national  affairs.  He 
prepared  a  geographical  atlas  and  showed  the  progrt*ss  of  other  na¬ 
tions,  especially  in  regard  to  highways,  in  Pro  Patria. 

Eud6filo  Alvarez  died  in  April,  1917,  young,  earnest  and  appre¬ 
ciative  of  art.  In  “Cuentos  y  otras  cosas  ”  he  has  a  series  of  articles  on 
customs,  critiques,  and  travels  through  the  east  of  Ecuador.  His 
artistic  novel,  written  in  the  form  of  letters  and  a  psychological  study 
under  the  title  of  “Abclardo,”  received  recognition  even  outside  of 
the  country.  Ocho  Cartas  Halladas  (Eight  letters  that  •were  found) 
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is  a  continuation  of  the  same  theme.  He  also  left  some  unpublished 
articles.  He  wrote  on  the  question  “Is  History  superior  to  Drama 
and  Fiction  ?”  in  reply  to  the  ideas  of  Senor  Jacinto  Jijon  y  Caamano, 
showing  a  rather  unusual  culture  and  artistic  sense. 

Oscar  Ignacio  Alexander  died  December  29,  1917.  He  was  a  musi¬ 
cian  and  interested  in  literature.  His  opinions  of  Toledo,  the  poet 
who  composed  Brumas,  of  Xoboa  Caamano,  and  of  delightful  En¬ 
rique  Gomez  Carrillo,  confirm  his  tastes.  His  comedy,  “The 
String  of  Pearls,”  made  its  first  appearance  in  Quito. 

Another  of  those  who  have  disappeared  from  the  literary  field  is 
the  late  Dr.  Alfredo  Esj)inosa  Tamayo,  wlio  made  famous  the  ])seu- 
donym  of  Capital!  Xero.  He  lived  in  Guayaciuil,  devoted  to  science 
notwithstanding  his  torturing  illness.  His  book,  “Guide  for  the 
Teaching  of  Hygiene,”  is  one  of  his  best  known  works. 

Dr.  Vl])iano  Perez  Quinonc'z  died  in  Kiol)amba  on  December  27, 
1918.  He  was  a  great  ])reacher,  his  sermons  and  funenil  discourses 
as  well  as  the  address  made  on  the  centennijJ  of  the  martyrdom  of 
the  ))atriots  of  Quito  and  in  memory  of  Juan  Claverie,  and  his  other 
eulogies,  all  show  the  ease  and  perfection  of  his  languiige.  In  Ibarra 
he  gave  lectures  on  his  journey  to  Palestine  to  the  priests  of  his 
diocese,  and  lectures  on  labor  questions  to  workmen.  In  familiar 
conversations  he  gave  his  imj)ressions  of  Egyjit,  his  arrival  at  Cairo, 
and  his  visit  to  the  Pyramids. 

Fray  Jos4  Marla  iVguirre,  lawyer  and  pulj)it  orator,  died  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  13,  1919,  in  Quito.  He  was  born  in  Cuenca.  There  was  a 
])oetic  quality  in  the  smoothness  of  his  language,  simplicity  and  deej) 
humility,  and  his  sermons  had  the  force  of  clear  similies  and  the  ring 
of  sincerity.  He  was  a  great  student  of  the  Bible,  and  his  commen¬ 
taries  were  of  real  value. 

Felix  Valencia  was  a  ])oet  who  died  of  hunger  in  a  hosj)ital  of 
Quito.  He  had  published  in  j)amplilet  form,  in  1911,  his  Cuentos  de 
Vida  y  Muerte,  and  in  1914  La  Epopeya  de  San  Mateo,  dedicated 
to  legendary  and  heroic  Colombia.  His  friends  wished  to  honor  the 
memory'  of  Valencia  and  in  vain  sought  for  his  bo<ly,  which  was 
never  found. 

About  the  same  time  Molestina,  writer  of  coplas  and  well  known  for 
his  little  comedies,  died,  at  the  age  of  70,  in  Guayaquil. 

Antonio  Alomid  Llori,  poet  and  journalist,  died  in  November,  1918, 
in  Guayaquil.  He  was  born  in  Esmeraldas,  June  13,  1867,  educated 
in  Quito,  where  he  spent  most  of  his  life.  His  poem  “La  Ultima 
Xoche  del  Inca”  received  the  second  prize  in  an  academic  contest  on 
the  10th  of  August,  1888.  He  published  a  volume  for  El  Dia  under 
the  pseudonym  of  “Eliseo,”  and  was  employed  in  the  statistical 
branch  of  the  dejiartment  of  public  instruction. 

^Vrturo  Borja,  a  poet  of  Quito,  died  an  early  death.  His  short 
collection  of  rhymes  show  delicacy  and  feeling.  He  read  the  French 
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j)oets  extensively.  Wlieii  he  came  back  from  Paris  he  brought 
reminders  of  the  symbolist  Mallarme  with  his  shivering  winter,  which 
makes  the  spiders  shake  overhead  in  the  long  windows,  while  one 
hears  below  the  tick-tock  of  the  Saxony  clock.  He  came  back  full 
ol  the  mournful  accents  of  ^Uberto  Samain,  who  voices  the  sadness  of 
autumn  dropping  the  golden  leaves  “like  memories,  slowly,  on  the 
grass;”  or  speaks  of  the  tired  twilight  when  the  garden  rose  “seems 
to  breathe  an  incurable  sadness.”  He  returned  reciting  the  jioems  of 
Enrique  de  R egnier,  filled  with  the  modern  daily  traffic.  He  delighted 
in  the  mystic  tendernesses  of  Francisco  Jammes,  natural  and  sincere 
and  much  admired  by  modern  Spanish  poets.  Borja  dejiarted  from 
the  academic  style  of  Toledo  and  the  high-sounding  declamations 
of  the  style  of  Nunez  de  Arce  and  of  certain  old  seers  of  Azuay,  to 
discover  the  language  of  the  fountain  which  laughs  or  weeps  in  the 
poignant  afternoons  of  summer.  Meetings  in  the  white  cemetery, 
longings  to  remedy  the  melancholy  lees  of  |)leasure,  even  jingling 
folly’s  bells  of  real  madness,  jirayers  of  anguish  on  the  ])ath  of  forget- 
julness,  or  in  the  jiursuit  of  chimeras,  these  were  the  themes  that 
occupied  him  and  led  him  to  read  the  works  of  Juan  Ram6n  Jimenez, 
for  he  was  steejied  in  melancholy.  Borja  died  in  1912  in  the  dawn  of 
a  “m3*stic  and  moonlit  springtime.” 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  more  than  five  j’ears  have  passed 
since  his  death,  we  mention  Borja  among  the  recent  writers  because  a 
group  of  fervent  j'oung  admirers  continue  to  read  with  affection 
thut  short  and  harmonious  jioetic  work  which  they  stiU  comment 
upon  and  reproduce.  Neither  is  the  sentimental  Emilio  Gallegos 
del  Campo  to  he  forgotten,  for  his  mournful  verses  will  live  a  long 
time.  He  wrote  the  jday  “Honra  de  Obrero.” 

PRESENT  VERSE. 

Let  us  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  jouthful  poets  of  the  present 
literary  era.  Those  of  other  ages,  like  Victor  M.  Rendon,  of  Tele- 
fonemas  y  Telepatfas,  or  Juan  Abel  Echevarria,  who  mourned  in  a 
beautiful  elegy  the  death  of  Dr.  Gonzalez  Suarez,  or  Leonidas  Palla- 
rese  Arteta,  author  of  the  rhj^mes  and  songs  of  the  national  heroes, 
remain  for  the  judgment  of  another  period  and  separate  stud}'.  I 
turn  to  the  new  troubadours. 

Ernesto  Noboa  Caamano,  lingering  in  Paris,  is  the  poet  who  has 
gone  to  the  soul  of  things  and  given  them  exjiression.  As  yet  nis 
verses  have  not  been  published  collectively,  but  will  appear  under 
the  title  of  “Romanza  de  las  Horas.”  He  is  perhaps  the  most 
gifted  and  sweetest  poet  of  the  younger  generation,  and  charms  with 
his  spontaniety,  giving  the  suggestion  of  a  flute  in  a  hushed  night. 

The  Colombian,  Martinez  Mutis,  in  a  poem,  has  expressed  the 
restlessness  of  the  spirit  on  reading  a  poem  of  Noboa’s  describing  the 
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mystery  of  the  romantic  afternoons,  when  one  wishes  to  travel,  per¬ 
haps  to  (lie,  to  vanish.  He  invites  us  to  hear  under  the  mystic  spell 
“the  vague  and  poignant  melody  of  the  sleeping  and  silent  night.” 
Nohoa,  who  has  told  the  twilight  secret  full  of  unvoiced  desires  in  his 
plaints,  refuses  solace  for  his  sad  hours.  Before  the  grave  realities 
of  life  the  ])oet  lets  us  understand  that  his  heart  is  a  sad  cemetery, 
with  only  crossc's.  His  “])oor  eyes  of  a  child  grown  old”  watch  the 
dying  day,  and  we  feel  his  sadness.  At  times,  as  a  relief  to  his 
habitual  de])ression,  he  com])oses  light  and  ])la>’ful  stro})hes. 

Miguel  Angel  ('orral  is  also  a  member  of  the  spiritual  center  of 
Ecuador.  With  his  erotic  poetry  he  invokes  the  always  adored  and 
continual  fount  of  ins])iration.  When  the  muse  fails  liim  the  poet 
considers  himself  a  derelict.  He  is  the  living  embodiment  of  adora¬ 
tion  of  femininity.  From  the  Castillo  de  If,  his  lyrics  of  travel  were 
dedicated  to  Amado  Nervo,  some  of  them  composed  near  the  sea. 
His  novel,  “Volu])tuosidad,”  featured  some  of  his  companions  of 
Quito  in  the  setting  of  revelry  in  Madrid.  The  novel  describing 
native  customs,  called  the  “Las  Cosechas,”  was  awarded  a  prize,  hut 
the  prize  never  reached  liis  hands. 

Victor  Hugo  Escala  is  traveling  through  foreign  countries  as  con¬ 
sul  and  is  the  author  of  Motives  Galantcs,  a  little  volume  of  sim])le 
verse  and  love  poems.  Next  to  the  sonnet  of  lighter  theme  there  is 
the  pleasing  madrigal,  elegantly  winged,  like  a  gorgeous  butterfly. 

Another  ])oet  living  in  the  neighboring  Republic  of  Peru  is  Aurelio 
Roman.  He  has  sung  the  down-trodden  Indian  in  his  poem  “Los 
Proscriptos  del  Nuevo  Mundo,”  full  of  blood  and  tears.  This  poet, 
in  sonnets  and  other  filigree-like  rhymes,  sings  the  melancholy  of  Ids 
heart.  He  has  translated  the  first  works  of  Teodoro  de  Banville, 
Enrique  de  Regnier,  and  Edmond  Rostand.  His  usual  pseudonym 
is  “Foreigner.” 

In  early  youth  C6sar  E.  ^Vrroj'o,  who  lives  in  Spain,  devoted  some 
time  to  verse.  Having  a  poetic  temperament,  he  has  a  warm  and 
rythmic  style  of  prose,  in  which  he  writes  about  the  mother  country, 
whose  literary  development  he  watches  with  filial  interest,  and  ('spe¬ 
cially  the  drama,  which  he  has  reviewed  for  several  seasons.  He 
continues  in  Mirando  a  Espana,  interesting  chronicles  of  Sj)ain. 
He  also  wrote  A1  Margen  de  la  Epopeya,  and  has  jniblished  some 
dramatic  works,  El  Caballero  and  La  Muerte  y  el  Diablo.  He  has 
contributed  to  the  best  magazines,  the  Cervantes  being  the  most 
important. 

T.  Trajano  Mera,  born  of  the  strain  of  troubadours,  first  produced 
his  Sonetas  y  Sonetillas,  then  delighted  us  with  his  farces,  Guerra  y 
Paz  and  La  Visita  del  Poeta,  all  sparklingly  pointed.  His  serious 
work.  Consoles  y  Consulados,  merits  the  triumph  received  beyond 
the  country,  for  it  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  those  who  represent 
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South  America  in  an  official  capacity  in  Eurojie.  His  Batalla  de  las 
Es])uelas  de  Oro  is  an  ej)ic  sketcli  of  Belgium;  “The  Condor.”  a  tale 
of  suffering  of  a  blind  Indian. 

Wenceslao  Pareja,  with  his  “Voces  lejanas  y  otros  versos”  true  to 
the  rules  of  rhythm,  obtained  onomatopoeic  effects  to  give  voice  to  the 
old  sorrows  and  the  old  ])laints.  In  Cuento  he  gives  a  love  scene,  in 
which  he  jiortraj's  weejiing  Marguerite.  In  1918  he  read  a  paper  on 
“Algunos  datos  sohre  la  ])este  hubonica  en  Guayaquil  y  Anhelo 
l'nivei’sitari(»”  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

Since  Manuel  Marfa  Sanchez  wrote  his  beautiful  ])oem  “Paz?”  in 
which  before  the  ensanguined  world  there  comes  like  a  terrible  re- 
])roof  the  suffering  ami  gentle  figure  of  Jesus,  who  in  vain  opens  his 
arms  in  sujiplication  from  the  cross,  and  his  classic  sonnet  in  honor  of 
Gonzalez  Suarez,  no  other  great  poem  has  enriched  the  literary  field. 
He  is  president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  is  thus  in  a  position 
to  exercise  a  great  influence  in  legislation  dealing  with  educational 
matters,  in  which  he  is  greatly  interested. 

In  the  midst  of  his  duties  as  lawyer  N.  Clemente  Ponce  finds  time 
to  translate  with  ease  and  in  musical  language  canto  I  of  the  .Eneid. 
He  is  also  devoted  to  hymns  to  the  Virgin. 

Kemigio  Tamariz  Crespo  had  written  an  idyl,  Lucfa  Apoteosis, 
dedicated  to  Ur.  Crespo  Toral,  when  it  was  suggested  that  he  be  made 
))oet  laureate.  He  also  wrote  Malvaloca  as  an  offering  to  Ricardo 
Leon.  The  latter  poem  has  been  praised  by  critics  for  its  sponta- 
neit}",  imagery',  and  feeling. 

Francisco  Fal([uez  Ampuero  translates  gracefully  from  the  French 
the  works  of  modern  poets.  In  Kondeles  Indfgenas  and  M&rmolos 
Lavados  will  be  found  examjiles  and  also  in  the  elegant  edition  of 
Gobelinos.  As  introduction  to  the  poetry  there  is  an  essay  on  Here¬ 
dia  and  the  development  of  poetry,  with  Leconge  de  Lisle,  Sully 
Prudhomme,  ('atulle  Mendes,  etc.  In  prose  he  touches  upon  the 
European  war  in  Sintiendo  la  Batalla.  He  also  wrote  “Lujo  de  pobre.” 

Luis  Filipe  Borja  has  written  a  sonnet,  “A  Paris,”  in  w'hich  he 
admires  the  “double  strength  of  the  Latin  hearth.”  He  is  devoted 
to  his  legal  studies.  One  of  liis  lectures  is  on  “Gonzalez  Susirez,  su 
vida  y  su  obra.” 

Francisco  Guarderas  has  composed  “La  Cita,”  “Mi  Suplica,”  and 
“Tu  burla,”  aU  sonnets.  He  has  a  subtly  critical  spirit,  and  his 
style  in  prose  ranges  from  the  description  of  a  carpenter,  Beltran, 
to  the  profound  studies  of  deep  thinkers  in  regard  to  the  European 
war. 

Gonzalo  Cordero,  of  the  well-known  family  of  Cuenca,  to  which 
belong  the  Luises  and  Miguels,  wrote  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  who  was  an  ex-President  of  the  Republic.  The  12  sonnets 
are  full  of  the  quiet  grief  of  the  artist,  and  are  so  well  connected  that 
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they  seem  to  be  a  single  chord.  They  are  called  “Por  mi  Tristeza.” 
In  Bartolo  there  are  seven  sonnets  of  local  color,  describing  the  death 
of  a  native  of  his  country. 

J.  M.  Astudillo  Ortega,  in  “  Ecuatoriales,”  sketches  the  country¬ 
side  of  Cuenca  and  praises  the  country  atmosphere.  Devoted  to 
art,  he  does  not  forget  his  artistic  obligations  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  serious  study  of  medicine,  full  of  the  themes  of  human  suffering, 
with  which  he  deals  in  his  literary  work. 

C.  A.  Arroyo  del  Kio  dedicated  a  few  well-turned  verses  to  Quito, 
the  heroic,  the  shining.  Ilis  sonnets  are  tender,  madrigal-like. 
The  one  entitled  “Ojos  Claros”  is  a  eulogy  in  the  manner  of  Cetina. 

Guillcnno  Bustamente,  steeped  in  melancholy,  in  his  alexandrine 
verse,  “Soy  Triste  Peregrino,”  shows  very  early  that  he  “has  a 
fragile  soul  and  sick  heart.”  The  theme  of  most  feeling  is  “  Y  seguir 
.  . .  seguir.”  His  sonnets  to  the  moon,  his  “  Blanca  Fugitiva,”  “  En  la 
playa,”  picture  of  a  maiden  asleep  in  the  sands,  are  well  done.  His 
short  poem,  “Moderna  Heroina,”  sketches  a  decadent  and  erotic 
woman,  described  as  the  “flesh  of  misery  and  of  vice.” 

Rafael  S.  Romero  y  Cordero  chooses  gallant  motives  witli  a  fugi¬ 
tive  and  impressionistic  note,  as  “cuento  de  la  ultima  Cenicienta.” 
His  unpublished  book,  Rosas  de  Ensueno,  contains  his  well-known 
Misticismos  Crepusculares.  Responses  Capitales  are  little  sonnets 
dedicated  to  Baudelaire,  Poe,  Verlaine,  Walt  Whitman,  Dario,  and 
Valde  Inclan,  which  shows  his  modern  techniiiue  and  his  svmpathy 
for  those  who  are  tonnented  by  an  ideal.  He  is  the  son  of  Dr. 
Romero  Leon,  who  wrote  Leyendas  Olvidadas. 

Emilio  .Vlzuro  Espinosa,  as  recreation  from  the  profession  of 
architect,  regales  us  from  time  to  time  with  graceful  verses. 

The  younger  generation  have  three  poets  who  are  promising — 
C^sar  and  Jorge  Carrera  Andrade,  two  brothers,  and  (ionsalo  Escu- 
dero  Moscoso,  all  editoiM  of  La  Idea,  under  the  direction  of  another 
literary  branch  of  sturdy  stock  that  furnished  many  with  its  wisdom. 
There  are  also  Luis  Anihal  Sanchez,  grandson  of  the  dear  old  maestro, 
Don  Quintiliano  Sanchez,  author  of  the  epic  poems  to  ('otopaxi, 
Chimborazo,  and  AgoyAn,  and  of  the  long  Leyenda  del  Padre  Almeida 
and  the  elegies  Mis  Tristezas;  and  Cesar  and  Jorge  Carrera  Andrade, 
who  tell  us  with  fine  perception  of  the  soul  of  things  and  the  intensity 
of  life.  Both  have  been  made  poets  laureate,  the  first  in  the  Juegos 
Florales  of  the  university  and  the  second  in  the  annual  literary 
contest  of  the  Instituto  Mejia. 

In  these  same  contests  Gonsalo  Escudero  obtained  the  first  prize. 
His  sonnets  are  delicate  and  beautiful.  He  is  inclined  to  the  historic 
style  and  has  dedicated  poems  to  the  literary  geniuses  of  the  world. 
His  tripodeas  are  sentimental,  tlie  Fauno  Dolor  being  worthy  to 
appear  in  any  anthology. 
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PROSE. 

Prose  has  been  more  cultivated  than  verse,  and  the  spirit  of 
Montalvo  has  left  reverent  disciples  like  Aparicio  Ortega,  Federico 
Proano,  and  others  who,  though  with  very  different  ideas,  yet  main¬ 
tained  the  purity  of  his  style,  such  as  Modesto  Espinosa,  Manuel  de 
J.  Proano,  Alejandro  Lopez,  Cornejo,  Matovelle,  and  Miguel  Val- 
verde,  whose  soul  cried  out  against  the  crime  whose  victim  was 
Edith  Cavell,  “a  violet  of  London  fields.”  It  is  not  our  purpose 
to  refer  to  the  early  writers,  such  as  Jose  Antonio  Campos,  he  of  wit 
and  sparkling  episode,  who  gave  such  pleasant  and  enjoyable  lessons 
in  his  journals  with  his  pointed  stories,  applied  to  the  social  and 
political  sides  of  life;  nor  to  Camilo  Destrugo,  who  over  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  was  the  author  of  many  bibliographical  histories,  such  as 
La  Entrevista  de  Bolivar  y  San  Martin  en  Guayaquil,  short  stories, 
biographies,  and  treatises;  nor  Celiano  Monge,  antiipiarian  and  a 
])atient  investigator  of  history;  nor  Roberto,  a  keen  writer  who  jnit 
so  much  spirit  into  the  pages  of  his  Garcia  Moreno  and  the  jday 
6  de  Agosto  and  the  Life  of  Eloy  Alfaro.  (3ur  purpose  is  to  mention 
the  names  of  the  present  period,  as  represented  by  the  promising 
youth  of  the  present  daj". 

Gonzalo  Zaldumhide,  who  showed  his  love  for  fine  analysis  in  the 
Life  of  D’Annunzio,  has  essayed  higher  criticism.  With  poetic  senti¬ 
ments  and  the  outlook  of  a  philosopher  he  has  discussed,  in  Elogio 
de  Henri  Barhusse  the  work  of  that  author,  especially  TiOs  Suplicantes, 
and  El  Infierno.  His  desire  was  to  show  “a  manner  of  seeing  life 
and  the  world  so  that  they  might  reveal  to  man  all  the  astounding 
grandeur  whicli  ordinarily  he  fails  to  see  in  it”;  to  enter  into  the 
mystery  of  things  and  of  human  nature.  His  Egloga  Tragica  is  a 
psychological  study  of  Indian  nature,  of  the  wild  instinct  of  the  sav¬ 
age  against  giving  his  affections  to  the  white  man,  the  master,  or 
ajiproaching  him.  Such  are  the  pictures  he  draws,  and  he  writes 
charming  hymns  to  nature,  also  love  stories.  His  admiration  for 
France  is  immense;  he  takes  care  that  the  winged  nation’s  happy 
influence  shall  be  felt,  for  it  is  the  country  of  liberty  and  refined  art. 
His  critical  mind  is  devoted  to  Ecuador  and  South  America  and  the 
presentation  of  its  legends. 

Xicol&s  Jimenez,  modestly  and  with  the  power  of  concentration, 
has  triumphed  with  his  calm  reflective  study  of  Dr.  Gonzfilez  Sufirez. 
This  biography  was  much  applauded.  The  perspicacity  with  which 
he  studied  the  subject’s  heart  and  displayed  its  secrets  is  remarkable, 
even  to  protraying  the  soul.  He  yearns  for  the  coming  of  a  book 
which  will  picture  us  in  our  true  state,  so  we  may  profit  by  seeing 
ourselves  as  others  see  us.  He  has  written  several  critical  sketches 
with  fairness  and  good  judgement,  having  reviewed  the  work  of 
G.  Martinez  Sierra,  and  also  of  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez. 
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Julio  p],  Moreno  reviewed  tlie  much-praised  work  of  Dr.  Kemigio 
Toral,  finding  many  lessons  in  sincerity  and  art.  Of  exceptional 
talent,  his  probing  criticism  sees  the  clear  vision  of  men  and  their 
reaction  to  events,  lessons  which  his  philosophy  makes  of  use.  Ilis 
work  in  public  instruction  has  not  left  him  time  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  literature. 

Marcos  B.  Espinel,  a  consul  for  many  years,  has  written  accounts 
of  the  war.  Homero  Viteri  is  painstaking  and  energetic  and  works 
for  the  advancement  of  public  instruction.  His  long  and  detailed 
monograph  on  the  development  of  public  instruction  in  Ecuador  is 
more  than  an  ordinary  thesis;  it  is  a  complete  investigation  of  history 
and  teaching  which  should  be  of  great  use  to  the  country.  He  under¬ 
took  to  show  the  great  necessity  of  introducing  into  the  course  of 
philosophy  and  literature  easy  and  suitable  lectures.  He  is  fond  of 
historical  studies,  particularly  the  prehistoric  phases  of  our  own 
country,  and  is  not  unknown  in  the  cultural  movement  of  the  country. 

Luis  N.  Dillon,  with  the  energy  and  activity  of  an  American,  has 
written  of  important  reforms  for  public  instruction.  As  head  of  that 
department  he  has  set  teaching  on  the  right  path.  In  the  magazine 
of  the  Sociedad  Figaro  there  have  ajipeared  fine  bits  of  his  writing. 
He  has  founded  magazines  and  written  for  numerous  papers. 

Carlos  Tobar  y  Borgoiio  in  the  midst  of  his  public  duties,  his  codifi¬ 
cation  of  the  International  C’oile  of  Private  Law  and  national  prob¬ 
lems  in  engineering,  takes  time  to  cultivate  the  amenities  of  letters. 
He  has  written  interesting  tales,  such  as  Y  fu6  General,  telling  of  the 
old  days  of  the  South  American  independence;  and  his  lifelike 
sketches,  such  as  Pedro  de  la  C’ruz,  are  interesting  and  original  studies 
of  character.  He  lately  delivered  an  address  full  of  hope,  ideals,  and 
resolution  to  the  students  when  the  Lhiiversidad  Central  opened  its 
doors  with  him  as  rector. 

Luis  Kohalino  Dfivila  maintains  an  interest  in  the  coming  impor¬ 
tance  of  his  country’  in  the  concert  of  nations  from  northern  Europe. 
He  is  a  novelist  and  journalist,  and  is  now  devoting  himself  to  con¬ 
sular  subjects  and  international  themes,  which  may  be  of  use  to  his 
country. 

Jos6  Rafael  Bustamante,  a  soldier-writer  of  promise,  since  his 
novel,  Para  Matar  el  Gusano,  has  done  nothing  in  letters,  but  the 
country  expects  more  from  him. 

Luis  Eduardo  Bueno,  an  unconditional  admirer  of  Montalvo,  as  he 
frankly  admitted  on  reproducing  a  letter  of  Cosmopolita  in  defense 
of  Don  Antonio  Flores,  likes  to  assay  literary  values.  His  criti¬ 
cisms  are  reasonable  and  analytical.  Ha  has  published  several  books 
of  social  and  literary  criticism,  and  written  on  the  drama  and  the 
novel. 

C6sar  Alfonso  Pastor  is  wandering  in  French  cities.  He  is  much 
interested  in  science,  but  is  not  unmindful  of  literature.  He  speaks 
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of  the  iu*o(l  of  (Ireainino;  and  keeping  one’s  spirit  fresli.  He  des¬ 
cribes  scenes  in  young  Boliemia,  and  sends  clironicles  of  Ins  travels. 
He  has  analyseil  the  jdiilosophy  of  Ortega  and  (lasset  and  published 
an  essay  and  a  pamphlet,  “La  educacion  democratica. ” 

Kduardo  Mera  has  devoted  himself  with  enthusiasm  to  the  des¬ 
cription  of  customs.  His  language hasgreat charm,  and  “Serraniegas” 
is  a  collection  of  gems  of  description  of  the  country  and  of  nature 
well  observed.  He  is  writing  a  novel  called  “  A1  pueblo  de  los  Andes ”. 

Isaac  Berrera  is  e<litor  of  the  magazine  Letras.  He  is  fond  of 
writing  criticisms  and  follows  closely  not  only  Latin  American  cul¬ 
ture,  but  that  of  France,  of  which  he  is  a  decided  admirer.  He  has 
written  articles  of  various  kinds,  but  mostly  political  and  critical 
sketches.  He  has  published  a  biographical  book  on  Rocafuerte  and 
a  dramatic  work  “La  melancoHa  de  una  tarde.” 

Victor  Feli.x  Toscano  writes  on  educational  themes.  He  has  taken 
up  the  methods  of  several  subjects  with  the  criticism  of  a  teacher  of 
correct  diction.  lie  is  well  prepared  not  only  in  Spanish  but  in  the 
]diiloso])hy  of  the  language  and  the  jisychology  of  the  student. 

Keinaldo  ('alx'zas  Borja  has  delivered  some  lectures.  In  July  he 
devoted  one  to  the  laborer,  ‘  ‘La  suerte  de  los  Hebiles.”  His  thesis 
on  the  founding  and  evoluticm  of  the  i|)enal  code  was  favorably  com¬ 
mented  uiion  in  foreign  countries.  He  has  lately  written  a  book, 

‘  Tntroduccion  ])ara  un  J^studio  Fritico  del  Codigo  Penal  Ecuatoriano,” 
in  which  he  suggests  education  as  a  remedy  for  crime,  among  other 
reforms  in  accord  with  the  laws  and  customs  and  state  of  advance¬ 
ment.  He  also  gives  a  draft  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  ]'eni- 
tentiary  of  Quito. 

Daniel  Hidalgo,  occujiied  with  sociological  ]>i'oblems,  tells  of  the 
develoiJinent  of  such  (piestions  in  Ecuador,  the  evils  of  militarism, 
and  other  social  wrongs.  He  has  studied  the  constitution  of  the 
country  and  has  recently  given  a  lecture  on  ex]H)rtation  and  trade. 

Augustin  ('ueva,  a  jirofound  sociologist,  has  shown  the  peonage 
and  miserable  condition  of  the  Indian.  He  is  very  enthusiastic  over 
the  university  extension  course,  which  will  sju’ead  education  over 
all  parts  of  the  Republic. 

THE  SCIENCES. 

The  science  of  archieology  is  represented  by  Jacinto  Jigon  y 
Faamano,  who  devoted  his  fortune  to  this  pursuit.  He  has  pub¬ 
lished  some  very  valuable  works  on  prehistoric  periods  of  Ecuadorian 
life,  descriiitions  of  ancient  Indian  treasures,  and  descriptions  of  the 
early  handiwork  of  the  Guavas;  also  notes  on  the  Incas  and  American 
archaeology.  He  has  collected  some  of  the  best  works  of  art,  thus 
encouraging  national  art,  and  ])ossesses  a  collection  of  pre-Golombian 
treasures  and  a  fine  Sj'anish  library.  He  hopes  to  inaugurate  a 
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inusoum  and  a  cluh  for  ruhlic  lectures.  He  is  director  of  the  lioletiii 
de  la  Sociedad  Ec(iuatoriana  de  Estiidios  Ilistoricos  Americanos, 
and  j^resident  of  the  association. 

(’arlos  M.  Larrea  is  another  archa'ologist  whose  works  deserve 
attention.  The  introduction  and  notes  to  the  unpublished  work 
of  Miguel  de  Estete  on  the  discovery  and  coiuiuest  of  Peru  are  his. 

J.  (rahriel  Navarre  has  compiled  the  epigraphs  of  Quito,  a  work 
wliicli  is  well  done  and  useful,  containing  a  collection  of  ancient  and 
modern  inscriotions  in  churches,  convents,  jdctures,  and  all  kinds  of 
monuments  throughout  the  city  of  San  Francisco  de  Quito,  with  a 
short  historical  introduction. 

J.  Jorge  Lanivar  I’^garte  has  also  assembled  copies  t)f  inscri]'tions 
on  the  monuments  of  Quito, 

Julio  Tohar  Bonoso  has  written  on  the  second  elections  of  1<S75 
and  a  biography  of  Dr.  Pedro  Jos4  de  Arteta. 

Juan  F61ix  Proafto  has  cleared  up  several  historical  and  ]>rehis- 
torical  (luestions,  in  particular  that  of  the  Indians  of  Rio  Bamha. 

Francisco  de  Paula  Soria,  who  has  engaged  in  civic  and  educa¬ 
tional  1  ursuits,  has  pre]'ared  a  synopsis  of  the  volcanoes  of  Ecuador. 
In  his  unpublished  work,  “Cenesis  of  the  School  of  Alexandria,”  he 
goes  to  the  Orient,  not  omitting  ('hina,  Persia,  and  India. 

Guillermo  Destruge  has  written  Correlacion  de  las  Fuerzas  Na- 
turales,  which  will  soon  he  in  its  second  edition. 

(’arlos  T.  Garcia  has  devoted  himself  to  teaching.  He  is  director 
of  El  Magisterio  Ecuatoriano. 

Carlos  A.  Roland  is  a  chemist,  whose  last  textbook,  Apuntes  de 
Quimica  ^f^dica,  is  highly  recommended. 

With  his  own  funds  Julio  E.  Rueda  maintains  the  Revista  Comercial, 
which  is  a  great  aid  to  trade  and  does  us  credit  outside  the  country. 

Alfredo  Flores  Caamano  has  made  some  historical  corrections.  In 
Europe  he  published  a  voluminous  hook  on  ^fejia  and  his  oratory. 
He  has  an  historical  work  which  has  not  yet  been  published. 

Luis  G.  Tufino  writes  on  astronomy;  Rafael  .\ndrade  Rodriguez  on 
trigonometry.  Nicolas  F.  Lopez,  in  addition  to  his  military  notes, 
has  published  articles  of  an  international  character.  His  last  lecture 
was  on  Pan  Americanism.  .Migel  Polibio  ('hftvez  has  written  on  the 
subject  of  the  urbanity  of  young  ladies;  and  his  Nociones  de  Pede- 
gogia  received  the  gold  medal  in  the  last  exposition  at  Guaj’aquil. 

Angel  Isaac.  Chiriboga  has  written  on  the  subject  of  explosives, 
with  chapters  on  military  hpgiene  and  other  subjects  useful  to  the 
soldier.  Gustavo  Lemos  R.  has  written  on  grammatical  changes  and 
the  simplification  of  spelling. 

Luis  F.  *Vndrade  Moreno  sees  the  method  of  rooting  out  of  Ecuador 
civil  revolts  by  means  of  organization  of  ‘'Obligatory  military  service.” 

Carlos  Matamoros,  jr.,  of  the  normal  school,  who  studied  in  Quito, 
has  published  Exposiciones  Pedig6gicas  en  Guayaquil. 
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<‘EL  ZOPOIJTE”  FOUNDRY,  T?:i'IC,  MEXICO. 

In  the  State  ol  Tepic  are  found  pure  RoUl-bearinK,  Rold-silver,  and  cold-copper  vein.s,  besides  varied  other  mineral  ilepasils.  Amonc  otiicr  resources  of  thi.s 
territory  lue  manufacturing.  The  foundry  shown  in  the  picture  is  iocated  ne;ir  the  city  cf  Tepic. 


MEXICAN  MINES  AND 
MINING'  V  /.  V  /. 

From  timo  iimiKMUorial  Moxiro  has  (Mijoyi'il  an  envied  fame  be¬ 
cause  nf  her  excellence  over  all  other  countries  in  her  seein- 
injrly  limitless  possessions  of  mineral  wealth;  and  ever  since 
the.  days  of  ('ortez  the  cupidity  of  men  the  world  over  has 
IxH'ii  aroused  hy  the  wondrous  tales  dealinj;  with  these  hidden  treas¬ 
ures.  The  estimated  value  of  Mexico’s  total  mineral  output  fairly 
sta"»;ei’s  one’s  ima<rination,  and  yet  these  resources,  instead  of  biunj; 
exhausted  at  the  present  time,  apjx'ar  greater  than  ever  and  are  pro¬ 
viding;  allurin;;  fields  for  investment,  as  well  as  for  practical  application 
of  th('  most  scientific  equipment  of  the  up-to-date  mining;  en<;ineer. 
Durinj;  the  year  1918,  accordin<;  to  oflicial  reports  of  the  Mexican 
department  of  industry,  commerce,  and  labor,  the  total  value  of  the 
mined  products  in  the  country'  amounted  to  $180,000,000,  United 
States  currency;  the  total  nundrer  of  mines  in  ojM'iration  were  33,186; 
and  the  numlM>r  of  concessions  ‘;ranted  totaled  2,287. 

As  a  silvei-producin*;  comrtiy’  without  parallel  Mexico  claimed 
S|x>cial  attrition  for  many  decades;  but  the  rare  exploits  of  the  Spanish 
cavaliers,  whose  horses  were  said  to  l)e  shod  with  the  precious  white 
metal,  have  Ix'en  overshadowerl  hy  recitals  of  the  discovery'  of  some 
of  Mexico’s  nrost  noted  mines,  the  princely  ndurns  of  the  most 
bountiful  bonanzas,  and  the  frerpieivt  metamorphosis  of  the  penniless 
prosjM'ctor  into  a  millionaire  mine  op<*rator. 

In  the  year  1548  some  muleteers  are  reported  to  have  pitched 
th(*ir  night  camp  oir  the  hills  that  mark  the  present  site  of  Guana¬ 
juato,  where,  according  to  their  practice,  they  built  several  bonfires. 
Th('  following  morning  one  of  the  party  chanced  to  disturb  some  of 
the  eml)ers  of  these  fires  and  noticed  that  the  heat  had  melted  the 
virgin  silver  out  of  the  rock.  An  exploration  of  the  neighborhood 
followed  ami  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  mining 
camps  of  Mexico’s  colonial  perioil  was  the  result. 

It  is  saitl  that  the  owner  of  the  far-fameil  “Quintera  Mine,”  Senor 
Almada,  on  the  occasion  of  his  daughter’s  marriage,  overspread  the 
bridal  chamlx’r  in  his  palacio  with  countless  silver  bars,  and  lined 
with  the  same  chask'  metal  the  path  from  the  house  to  the  church, 
tlmreby  enabling  the  hridal  party  to  tread  upon  fabulous  wealth  as 
it  proceeded  to  the  altar. 


>  Uy  Luthpr  K.  Zabriskie,  Consul  of  the  Cnite<l  States  of  .\meripa  at  Aguascalientes,  Mexico. 


LORETO  SMELTING  WORKS,  PACHUCA,  MEXICO. 

la  excess  of  12)1,000,0.'):)  is  investel  in  mines  an:l  smelters  in  Me.xico,  an  Ifreshcipital  is  clamorin?  for  opportunities.  .\t  present  thecyaniile  process  has 
superseded  the  old  methods  of  obtaining  precious  metals  from  the  ores,  and  modern  machinery  has  been  installe:!  in  practically  all  Mexican  mines. 
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In  vaiioiis  parts  of  tho  Intlian-inhabitod  n'^ioiis  of  the  Republic 
prosjM  ctoiN  and  iniu(*rs  \V(*n‘  fore(‘d  to  abandon  many  rich  mines, 
'riu'se  an*  b(*in"  rediscoveri'd  from  time  to  time,  and  in  the  case  of 
innumerabh*  so-calh'd  worked-out  mines  it  has  been  found  that  the 
methods  employed  by  tlu'  early  Spaniards  were  so  crude  that  the  dis¬ 
carded  tailinjjs,  when  worked  over  hy  modern  processes,  yield  returns 
almost  ecjual  to  those  secured  by  tlu*  oripnal  op(‘rators. 

Miniuf;  has  always  l)een  the  most  lucrative  source  of  Mexican* 
n^venue,  and,  despite  the  troublous  jx'rioels  of  the  countiy'’s  historj', 
fjiant  strides  have  been  taken  in  the  deve*lopment  e>f  not  only  her 
silver-producin"  resemrees,  but  other  precious  and  near-pn  cienis 
mines  as  W(*U,  until  now  Mexico  stanels  forth  as  the  secemd  greatest 
coj)]M‘r-proelucing  country'  in  the  world  and  holds  fifth  place  as  a  gold 
producer.  The  amount  of  money  inve'sted  in  the  mines  and  smelters 
of  Mexieo  exei'eds  $25(),0()(),()()0,  and  fresh  capital  is  still  clamoring 
for  investment  in  both  the  ancient  and  the  newest  mining  districts. 
As  a  country'  of  jirolitahle  investments  Mexico  must  very  soon 
assume  a  foremost  place,  and  under  favorable  comlitions,  as  a  con- 
secpience  of  this  influx  of  capital,  the  I'nited  States  of  Mexico  can 
not  fail  to  attain  an  important  sphere  as  one  of  the  leading  nations 
of  the  world. 

For  the  most  part  the  immense  wealth  of  Mexican  mines  is  due 
more  to  the  abundance  of  on's  ratlu'r  than  to  their  rich  valui's. 
'file  mines  are  generally  located  in  sierras  or  mountain  ranges,  and 
the  v<*in  courses  branch  out  to  all  points  of  the  compass.  The  major 
part  of  the  silver  and  gold  ores  are  discovered  in  veins  whoso  extent 
varies  to  a  marki'd  degree.  For  example,  the  Veta  Madre  in  Guana¬ 
juato  is  said  to  run  from  9  to  ab<nit  50  meters  in  width;  the  MeUado 
vein  has  a  width  of  over  100  nu'tei-s  in  certain  places,  the  workings 
measuring  16  kilometers  and  the  greatest  depth  being  630  metc'rs; 
the  width  of  the  San  Rafael  V(*in  varies  from  16  to  32  meters;  and 
the  Coronas  and  the  Coronas  y  IJorda  veins  are  from  8  to  10  meters 
wide  and  are  worked  to  a  depth  of  200  meters. 

Owing  to  improvements  in  the  processes  for  the  treatment  of  gold- 
Ix'aring  ores  a  steady  increase  in  the  production  of  this  metal  in 
Mexico  can  be  noted.  Gold  is  found  here  in  alluvial  deposits,  in 
pure  gold-bearing  veins,  mixed  with  silver,  mixed  with  silver  and 
copper,  and  mixed  with  silver,  coppt'r,  and  lead. 

The  gold  placers  of  Mexico  have  not  attained  a  great  commercial 
importance,  but  the  most  noteworthy  occur  in  the  States  of  Durango, 
Guerrero,  Sinaloa,  and  Sonora,  and  the  Territoiy'  of  Lower  California. 
Pure  gold-bearing  veins  are  found  in  the  States  of  (diihuahua, 
Michoacan,  Oaxaca,  Sinaloa,  Sonora,  ZacaU'cas,  and  the  Territories 
of  Lower  California  and  Tepic;  gohl-silver  veins  in  the  States  of 
Chihuahua,  Durango,  Guanajuato,  Guerrero,  Mexico,  Michoacan, 


Silver,  lead,  and  copper  mines  are  most  plentiful  in  Sonora,  flraphite  is  also  to  be  found  there  and  is  belnK  esiwially  exploited.  Upper  picture:  Ceneral  view  of  the  country 
near  Cananea,  showing  the  smelter  of  the  Cananea  Consolidated  Copper  Co.  Center:  .\nother  view  of  the  same  company’s  operations.  Lower  picture:  Several  mining  villages 
of  the  region. 
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Oilxaoa,  Qucrolant,  Sinaloa,’ Sonora,  and  Zacat(‘cas,  and  tin*  Torri- 
(orios  of  Lo\v('r  ('alifornia  and  T(*j)ic:  i:old-coj)|Mn‘  veins  in  the  State's 
of  Chiapas,  (liu'rrero,  Pnehla,  San  Lnis  I’otosi,  Soiutra,  aiul  Veraeniz, 
and  the  Territoiy  <»f  Tc'pie;  <;old-silvt‘r-eoj)p(*r  ve'ins  in  the  State  of 
Sinaloa;  and  j;old-silver-eop|)('r-l('ad  ve'ins  in  the  State  of  Zaeateeas. 

Silver  dc'posits  are  to  he  htnnd  in  praetieally  even*  Mexiean  State, 
thon<:h  the  most  important  silver  eamps  are  loeated  in  Chihuahua,* 
(Inanajnato,  (Inerrero,  llidaljro,  San  Lnis  Potosi,  Sinaloa,  and 
Zaeateeas.  Silver  mines  are  also  worked  in  the  States  of  Duraiifto. 
daliseo,  Mi'xieo,  M«»n‘los,  Oaxaea,  Paehneu,  Pnehla,  Queretaro,  and 
Sonora,  and  tin*  Tc'rriton'  of  Lower  California.  As  a  rule,  the 
Mexiean  silver  ore  is  found  mixed  with  eoppc'r,  lead,  fjold,  or  (juiek- 
silver.  Some  (»f  these  mim's  turn  out  ore  that  eontains  from  7  to  20 
kiloj;rams  pi'i-  ton,  hut  the  larftt  st  silver  proilnetion  e<»mes  <;enerally 
from  low-<;rad(*  <»re,  and  mneh  that  is  tn'ated  eontains  (ndy  from  400 
to  800  <;rams  jx'r  ton. 

CopjK'i-  is  miiK'd  in  various  States,  notably  in  Soiutra  and  Miehoa- 
ean  and  the  TerritorA'  of  L(*wer  ('alifornia,  the  ores  appearinj;  in 
Miehoaean  heinj;  a  eombination  of  sulphides  of  eopper  and  iron  in 
the  proportion  of  34.60  to  30. ol  per  eentum.  The  usual  yield  in  the 
Injtuaran  mines  is  said  to  averajre  35  |)er  eent  of  eopix*r,  the  profit 
lx’in<^  about  85  pc'r  ear<;a  of  300  pounds.  The  profit  <»n  the  same  earjja 
in  the  Orojx'o  mines  runs  from  .812.50  to  -818.50,  while  in  the  Chura- 
maeo  mines  the  profit  ranges  from  .822  to  830.  An  abnndanee  of 
native  eopjM'r  is  fonml  in  the  State  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  in  daliseo 
and  Chihnahna. 

Lar<;e  deixisits  of  lead,  which  is  fretpiently  mixed  with  silver, 
{'old,  eopjx'r,  and  zine,  exist  all  over  the  Rc'pnblie.  The  chief  silver- 
l(>ad  mines  are  in  ('hihnahna,  (’olima,  l)nran<^o,  and  Zaeateeas;  and 
•silver-lead-eopper  mines  are  found  in  San  Lnis  Potosi  and  Sonora. 
Important  silver-lead  and  silver-lead-zine  mines  have  been  found 
in  Nuevo  Leon;  and  in  addition  therc^  an*  well-defined  leail  deposits 
in  A<;naseali(‘ntes,  (liu'rrero,  llidalfio,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  Morelos, 
Oaxaeai,  Puebla,  (^nen'taro,  Tamanlipas,  and  'Plaxeala.  The  great 
eamps  of  Almaloya,  Niaea,  Santa  Eulalia,  and  Sierra  Mojada  are 
situated  in  the  central  plat('an  eonntiy,  whence  comes  the  main 
output,  although  the  lead  production  from  the  scattered  mines  in 
the  northeastern  States  is  large.  In  the  production  of  lead  Mexico 
takes  third  place,  and  is  outrankeil  in  this  resjx'ct  by  the  United 
States  and  Spain. 

The  Cerro  do  Mercado,  in  the  State  of  Durango,  is  an  enormous 
mountain  of  iron,  about  1,900  yards  long  and  900  wide,  with  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  about  700  fe'et  above  the  surrounding  country.  Expert 
calculations  place  the  contents  of  this  hill  at  about  460,000,000  tons 


SAN  RAFAEL  MINING  WORKS,  HIDALGO,  MEXICO. 

J’lobably  the  richest  mining  section  in  Mexico,  Pachuea  District,  Hidalgo,  was  first  worked  by  the  Spaniards  when  they  arrived  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  is  still  yielding  silver,  gold,  and  lead.  San  Rafael  Is  a  comparatively  new  silver  <llstrlct,  but  Is  showing  abundant  returns. 
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of  ore,  whose  assayed  yields  amount  to  from  70  to  75  per  cent  of 
pure  iron.  A  cubic  foot  of  the  metal  is  estimated  to  weigh  29 If 
pounds.  Iron  deposits  have  also  been  found  in  many  other  States, 
and  some  of  them  ajipear  to  be  very  large.  These  appear  in  the 
form  of  oxides,  a  portion  being  magnetic  iron  and  in  combination 
with  other  metals.  Meteoric  iron  is  likewise  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  Republic.  Immense  deposits  of  various  kinds  of  iron  exist 
in  the  States  of  Jalisco  and  Guerrero,  also  in  Hidalgo  and  Oaxaca, 
where  the  ores  generally  yield  from  50  to  70  per  cent,  the  poorest 
producing  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 

Zinc  blende,  combined  with  silver  ores,  shows  up  all  over  Mexico 
in  vast  ([uantities;  while  calamine,  the  carbonates  and  silicates  of 
zinc,  also  exist  here.-  Frequently  the  ore  runs  as  high  as  50  per  cent 
zinc. 

Some  su])plies  of  tin,  appearing  in  the  form  of  black  oxide  and  yield¬ 
ing  from  35  to  75  per  cent  of  tin,  have  been  discovered  in  the  States 
of  Aguascalientes,  Durango,  and  Guanajuato.  Smaller  quantities 
exist  in  the  granite  of  the  Sierra  de  la  Estanera  in  Jalisco,  as  well 
as  in  the  States  of  Queretaro,  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  Sonora. 

Rich  deposits  of  manganese  occur  in  the  States  of  Durango, 
Guerrero,  Hidalgo,  Mexico,  Puebla,  and  Zacatecas,  and  in  the  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Lower  California;  hut  on  account  of  the  small  local  consump¬ 
tion  and  the  difficult  transportation  facilities  for  shipping  this  metal 
abroad  these  mines  have  been  somewhat  neglected.  During  the  years 
1918  and  1919,  however,  enormous  quantities  of  high-grade  man¬ 
ganese  w  ere  mined  in  Zacatecas  and  shipped  to  the  United  States  at 
a  highly  profitable  figure,  and  the  production  is  still  being  continued 
on  a  large  scale. 

Mexico  holds  seventh  place  in  the  production  of  graphite.  This 
metal  is  being  actively  exploited,  especially  in  the  State  of  Sonora, 
where  extensive  and  valuable  deposits  have  been  found. 

Quicksilver  is  common  to  many  States,  and  during  the  years  1918 
and  1919  a  considerable  impetus  was  given  to  this  branch  of  the 
mining  industry  by  successful  workings  in  Aguascalientes  and 
Zacatecas. 

Bismuth  has  been  found  in  various  forms,  principally  in  the  Cristo 
mine  in  the  State  of  Zacatecas,  where  can  he  seen  the  native  sulphate 
of  bismuth.  In  the  State  of  Jalisco  the  tellural  variety  exists  and 
contains  48.50  per  cent  of  bismuth;  while  in  the  State  of  Guanajuato 
the  selenite  form  is  found  which  yields,  according  to  assays,  from  60 
to  70  per  cent  bismuth. 

In  several  places,  more  esjiecially  in  the  States  of  Guerrero  and 
Hidalgo,  discoveries  have  been  made  of  platinum,  which  usually 
lies  in  ferruginous  clay. 


“CERRO  DEL  MERCADO,”  THE  IRON  MOUNTAIN  NEAR  THE  CITY  OF  DURANOO. 

About  1,900  yards  lonp  and  900  wide,  with  an  elevation  of  700  feet  above  the  siirroiindins  country,  it  has  l>een  calculute  l  that  this  hill  contains  about  400,000, (KX)  tons  of  ore, 

assayins  at  from  70  to  75  per  cent'  pure  iron. 
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The  important  antimonv  mines  of  the  Republic  are  located  in  the 
States  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  Queretaro,  Zacatecas,  and  Guerrero  and 
ar(‘  larjie  producers. 

Nickel,  cohalt,  osmium,  sodium,  and  other  such  metals  have  been 
found  in  Mexico,  hut  not  in  worth-while  (luantities.  However,  there 
are  many  rich  coal  fields,  and  abundant  supplies  are  evident  in 
Goahuila,  Puebla,  Michoacan,  and  Sonora;  while  immense  petro¬ 
leum  deposits  exist  in  Oaxaca,  Tamaulipas,  Tabasco,  and  Veracruz. 

Gonsiderable  (quantities  of  sulphur  have  been  found  in  the  States 
of  Duranjio,  Michoacan,  and  San  Luis  Potosj,  and  the  Territory  of 
Lower  ('alifornia,  as  well  as  in  the  crater  of  Popocatepetl,  State  of 
Mexico;  but  its  distribution  in  these  dej)osits  is  so  irregular  the  ex- 
|>loitations  have  Ix'en  difficult,  and  those  made  up  to  the  present  day 
have  not  been  very  successful. 

licautiful  sp(‘cimens  of  onyx  and  marble  are  (quarried  in  the  State's 
of  Oaxaca  and  Puebla,  same  being  noted  for  their  transparency, 
variety  of  coloring,  and  the  facility  for  carving  into  thin  slabs,  asj  well 
as  for  the  brilliancy  of  the  finished  product  when  polished.  Several 
marble  outq)uts  are  noted  in  the  district  of  Galeana,  in  the  State  of 
Chihuahua,  one  variety  being  as  white  as  snow,  with  a  very  fine 
grain;  another  is  q)artiaily  transparent  and  is  tinted  in  delicate 
shaih's;  while  still  another  variety  contains  a  manganese  hue,  with 
softly  blended  markings  of  white,  gray,  and  blue.  Enormous  depos¬ 
its  of  marble  are  still  untouched  in  the  State  of  Nuevo  Ia'ou,  and 
h'sser  (quantities  are  found  in  several  districts  of  Oaxaca  and  in  a 
dozen  otluw  Stat('s. 

The  sp('cial  prominence  given  to  the  mining  activitu's  in  Mexico 
has  slightly  tended  to  obscure  the  wealth  of  the  country  in  precious 
stones.  Many  kinds  of  precious  and  semiprecious  stoiu's  are  found 
in  the  following  plac('s:  Opals  of  excellent  (quality,  in  porphyry,  in 
various  l()caliti('s  in  the  States  of  Guerrero  and  Queretaro;  the  emer¬ 
ald,  the  dichroite,  and  beryl  in  Hidalgo;  different  varieties  of  the 
garnet  in  the  States  of  Chihuahua  and  Sonora;  sapphires  and  topazes 
in  Guanajuato,  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  Guerrero;  obsidian  in  Michoacan, 
Veracruz,  Jalisco,  Queretaro,  and  elsewhere;  diamonds  in  Guerrero; 
rubu's  in  Lower  California  and  Durango;  and  jaspers,  cornelians, 
agates,  and  other  precious  stones  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
Republic.  Pearls  and  pearl  shells  abound  in  certain  spots  in  the 
Gulf  of  California,  and  the  privilege  of  diving  for  pearls  is  given  by 
the  Government  to  parties  under  contract. 

The  salt  that  originates  in  Mexico  has  a  splendid  reputation. 
The  largest  deposits  are  those  of  Peiion  Blanco,  in  San  Luis  Potosi, 
and  the  vast  deposits  in  the  island  of  Carmen,  in  the  Gulf  of  California, 
whose  (quantity  of  salt  is  practically  inexhaustible,  and  w^hose  largest 
excavation  measures  about  3  miles  in  length  by  2  in  w'idth.  This 
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salt  is  in  the  form  of  crystals  and  contains  pure  salt  as  high  as  98  per 
cent.  The  salt,  indeed,  is  of  such  purity  it  can  be  shipped  direct 
from  the  mines  without  any  preparation  whatsoever. 

The  official  statistics  covering  the  production  of  minerals  in  the 
Mexican  Republic  during  the  years  1914  to  1918,  inclusive,  as  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  bureau  of  mines  of  the  department  of  industry, 
commerce,  and  labor  in  May,  1915),  are  given  as  follows: 


KiliiRrams. 

1914 

191.5 

191ti 

1917 

191S 

Cold . 

Silver . 

U>ad . 

H,  fiST) 
SU),m7 

7, 3.5s 
712,599 
«,7(B,2(W 
2a5,97H 

n,74S 
92t),  142 
I9,970,9S« 
2S,411,24H 
S2S,7B7 
292 
12,2.50 
37,449,220 
470,343 

23,  .5.5S 
1,.300,9S7 
04,124,7.52 
50,905,92:4 
2, 040,  .>44 
9,214 
1S7,037 
14,7.57,333 
420,040 

25  314 
1,942,908 
98,  S37, 1.54 
70, ‘223, 4.54 
3, 208,  .540 
13,  .537 
149,480 
20,098,995 
0, 190, 849 
27,371 
103,  .598 
2,878,383 
.54 

1,881,011 

Tin . . 

.5,sUrt,02S 

33,132 

73,3.S7 

1,204,  S20 

As  ])reviously  indicated  the  Mexican  mines  rejiresent  great  values, 
as  a  rule,  because  of  the  enormous  ([uantities  of  their  ores  and  not 
because  of  their  superior  richness;  and  when  labor  was  cheap  the 
final  balances  of  many  mines  possessing  even  low-grade  ores  showed 
a  goodly  ])rofit.  The  cost  of  mining  labor  has  doubled  and  trebled 
and  in  some  instances  cpiadrupled  within  the  past  20  years,  and  this 
circumstance  added  to  the  taxations,  higher  freight  rates,  and 
excessive  costs  of  fuel  and  other  necessities  have  had  a  rather  detri¬ 
mental  effect  in  the  working  of  low-grade  mines,  although  the  jiresent 
high  ])rices  for  silver  and  co])per  if  continued  may  have  a  tendency 
to  equalize  matters. 

The  present  tax  on  oil  lands  in  Mexico  amounts  to  5  pesos  ($2.50, 
United  States  currency)  per  jiertenencia  (2.47  acres)  per  annum, 
and  the  taxes  on  mining  lands  are:  Pertenencias  (2.47  acres),  1  to  5, 
each  6  pesos  per  annum;  pertenencias,  6  to  50,  each,  9  pesos  per 
annum;  pertenencias,  51  to  100,  each,  12  pesos  per  annum;  per¬ 
tenencias  101  and  over,  each,  18  pesos  per  annum. 

The  existing  taxes  on  silver,  gold,  copper,  and  lead  in  ores  smelted 
to  bullion  within  the  country  are  as  follows: 

Silver  and  gold:  Federal  tax,  7  per  cent  on  gross  value;  plus  Federal, 
0.5  per  cent  (about)  on  gross  value,  in  paper;  plus  stamps,  0.5  per  cent 
(about)  on  gross  value;  plus  State  tax,  2  per  cent  (about)  on  gross 
value;  total  10  per  cent  of  total  silver  and  gold  contents,  whether  the 
metals  are  exported  or  sent  to  the  mint  in  Mexico  City.  If  sent 


Photo  by  Brown  Bros. 


ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  OIL  WELLS  OF  TAMPICO,  MEXICO. 


Mexico’s  greatest  mineral  product  is  oil.  Reports  concerning  the  production  of  petroleum  in  1919  show 
a  total  output  of  90,557,229  barrels.  The  value  of  the  export  of  this  product  was  lRfi,443,975  pesos, 
Mexican  gold.  Twenty-seven  new  wells  were  drilled  In  1919,  yielding  a  total  daily  output  of  4^,550 
’barrels. 
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to  tho  mint,  thero  arc  further  mcltin",  nssayiii",  refining,  an<l  minting 
charges. 

(’ojijier  in  hai-s  or  matte,  assaying  over  oO  ])er  cent  eojijier,  over 
;h)0  gross  silver  ])er  ton,  or  over  5  gross  gold  per  ton;  at  2:H  cents, 
New  York  electrolytic  (|Uotation:  Federal  tax,  5  per  cent  on  gross 
value;  ))lus  (for  jiaper  currency),  OMo  per  cent  on  gross  value;  plus 
stam])s,  etc.,  ().:i5  ])er  cent  on  gross  value;  plus  State  taxes,  2  ])er  cent 
on  gr<tss  value;  total,  7.70  ])er  cent  on  gross  value. 

Lead;  Federal  tax,  2  per  cent  on  gross  value;  ]>lus  (for  paper 
currency),  0.1")  jxu’  cent  on  gross  value;  ])lus  stamjis,  etc.,  0.10  ])er 
cent  on  gross  value;  ])lus  State  tax,  1  ]>er  cent  on  gross  value;  total, 
:i.2o  ])er  cent  on  gross  value. 

Ih'fore  titles  to  mining  ])ro])erties  are  issued  to  foreigneis  they 
must  agree  to  consider  themselves  as  Mexicans  in  mattei's  relating 
to  the  ])ro])erty  rights,  and  they  must  further  agree  not  to  invoke 
for  the  same  or  for  that  which  relates  to  them,  the  jirotection  of 
their  governments,  under  the  jienalty  that  in  case  they  fail  to  kee]) 
this  agreement  they  will  lose  their  rights  in  the  property  ac(|uired 
hy  virtue  of  the  agreement  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation. 

As  will  he  (d)served  from  the  statistical  table  herein  given  there 
has  been  a  steady  and  notable  increase  of  mineral  jiroduetion  in 
Mexico  since  11)14;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  1911)  mining  figures 
will  c(tm])letely  overshadow  all  the  others.  Discoveries  of  new 
mineral  dejiosits  and  uses  for  which  the  metals  may  he  jnit  are  occur¬ 
ring  right  along;  ohl  capital  is  being  turned  over  and  new  capital 
is  coming  in  h)r  the  development  of  these  hidden  resources,  and 
with  the  return  of  stable  conditions  a  new  era  must  ensue  in  Mexican 
mining,  which  is  likely  to  furnish  the  basis  for  the  brightest  chapter 
on  the  subject  that  has  ever  been  written. 
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f  i?;  3HK  financial  events  and  processes  of  the  war,  especially  the 
P  lar};e  direct  Government  loans  made  hv  tlie  Ihiited  States 

I  and  Great  Britain  to  the  allied  continental  countries, 

incliidinf;  the  loans  made  hv  the  Uniteil  State's  to  Great 
Britain  and  loans  made  In*  certain  neutrals  to  the  hellifrcrcnts  of  one 
or  both  sides,  have  had  an  overpoweriii};  inlluence  on  international 
commerce,  finance,  and  exchaiifje  which  extends  to  the  present  time. 
Governments  in  effect,  in  the  international  field,  have  suhstituted 
themselves  for  private  initiative  and  enterprise,  and  in  doinj;  so 
more  or  less  have  paralyzed  or  (h'stnn’ed  the  ordinary  a<;encit's  and 
blocked  up  the  ordinary  channels  of  commerce.  The  firound  pur) ose 
is  not  to  be  censured,  for  that  purpose  was  the  ])reservation  of  the 
civilization  of  the  world;  hut  we  may  question  whether  or  not  the 
end  might  not  have  been  better  served  and  at  a  less  cost  by  more 
conservative  and  less  destructive  methods;  and  for  a  stronger 
reason  we  may  doubt  the  advisability  of  continuing  war  methods 
now  that  the  war  is  over.  The  ordinary  agencies  and  devices  of 
commerce  and  of  finance  were,  so  some  thought,  as  well  suited  to 
the  purposes  and  conditions  of  war  as  they  were  of  jieace.  All  that 
was  necessary  was  that  they  should  be  controlled  and  directed  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  former  as  they  have  been  evolved  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  latter. 

The  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  foreign  money  exchange 
is  due  to  two  causes:  The  first  of  these  is  direct  Government  loans 
above  mentioned,  and  the  doubt  whether  there  has  been  an  end  to 
these  loans  and  to  the  artificial  exchange  status  created  thereby. 
Private  capital  must  know  to  what  extent  the  Government  will 
continue  to  muddy  the  credit  waters.  The  second  is  a  more  or  less 
justifiable  incertitude  as  to  just  how  near  to  bankruptcy  the  bellig¬ 
erent  governments  have  arrived,  but  esjiecially  as  to  how  and  when, 
if  at  all,  they  may  be  expected  to  reduce  expenditures  and  retire  any 
considerable  part  of  their  enormously  inflated  paper  currencies. 

Will  the  Governments — will  Great  Britian,  France,  and  the  United 
States — return  to  before-the-war  sanity,  or  will  they  persist,  still 
obsessed  by  the  lingering  belief  in  the  superefficiency  of  over-all 
control  as  practiced  in  Germany,  in  projecting  and  continuing  them¬ 
selves  in  positions  in  wnich  no  government  has  ever  been  anything 
but  grossly  inefficient?  The  British  Government  has  answered  this 

■  By  William  C.  Wells,  chief  statistician,  Pan  American  Union. 
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inquiry  sanoly  in  one  particular.  It  has  with(lra^\^l  Government 
support  from  British  exchanjje  in  New  York. 

It  is  assumed  hy  many  ])ersons  that  the  present  “favorable” 
trade  balance  of  over  $4,000,000,000  a  year,  representinj;  the  excess 
of  commodity  sales  over  purchases,  is  an  ohli};ation  of  forei«;n  coun¬ 
tries  to  the  Ihiited  States  which  must  he  paid  in  cash  or  otherwise, 
or  he  funded  in  loans  by  the  United  States  to  these  countries,  or 
somehow  accounted  for.  It  was  upon  this  theory  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  made  direct  loans  to  the  allied  countries  in  order  to  take  care 
of  their  “unfavorable”  trade  balances  durinj;  the  war.  Upon  this 
theory  is  |)redicated  the  idea  that  this  };reat  balance  will  exhaust,  if 
it  has  not  already  exhausted,  the  ability  of  foreijin  countries  to  con¬ 
tinue  |)urchases  in  the  United  States  unless  there  he  some  adjust¬ 
ment  of  tlie  ohlifiation  repn'sented  by  the  trade  balance.  If,  after 
having;  sent  all  th(‘  commodities  they  are  able  to  send  and  which  the 
Ihiited  States  will  receive,  there  remains  due  from  Eufjland,  France, 
and  the  others  such  a  balance  as  this,  then  it  is  assumed  the  United 
States  must  capitalize  the  balance  as  a  loan  or  cease  to  do  the  business. 
The  ar{;ument  would  be  logical  enough  were  it  not  that  the  assump¬ 
tions  are  incorrect. 

International  trade  balances  when  commerce  functions  in  the 
usual  way  <lo  not  need  to  he  paid  or  funded  as  loans  because  they  do 
not  of  themselves  represent  indebtedness  or  in  fact  nec(‘ssarily  any 
(«hlis;ation.  A  country  may  continue  indefinitely,  if  the  commercial 
situation  he  left  to  itself  free  of  extraneous  interference,  with  a  pro- 
difliously  lar<;e  “favorable”  trade  balance  without  exhausting;  the 
credit  or  the  cash  of  its  customers;  and  as  a  corollary  a  country  may 
continue  indefinitely  with  an  e(|uallv  lar};e  “unfavorable”  balance 
without  exhaustiii};  its  own  credit  or  cash.  In  fact,  a  continuing 
“unfavorable”  trade  balance,  except  durin*;  the  period  of  actual 
war,  is  always  the  accompaniment  of  national  j;rowth,  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  accompaniment,  as  before  the  war  in  En{;land,  Holland, 
France,  and  Bel‘;ium,  of  rajiidly  increasing  cash  and  credit  reserves. 

A  trade  balance  is  not  a  true  balance,  or  any  balance  at  all,  because 
it  is  derived  from  the  addition  and  subtra»*tion  of  incongruous  units. 

For  the  year  December  1,  1918,  to  November  .‘10,  1919  (the  armis¬ 
tice  was  si};ned  Nov.  11,  1918),  the  customhouse  value  of  United  States 
imports  was  $.‘1,7.‘14,. 570,000  and  exports  .$7,808,05.3,000.  These 
fi<;urcs  are  supposed  to  show  a  trade  balance  favorable  to  the  United 
States  of  $4,073,483,000. 

Durinj;  the  period  United  States  imports  from  Europe  alone 
amounted  to  only  $679,053,000,  while  the  exports  to  Europe  were 
$5,117,186,000;  so  that  the  favorable  balance  in  respect  to  Europe 
was  "reater  than  that  of  the  whole — viz,  $4,438,133,000.  The 
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Kuroj)oaii  balaiico  was  partially  offset  by  an  unfavorable  babuu-.e 
of  $304,650,000  to  otlier  seetions  of  tbe  jrlobe. 

'Phe  balance  in  respect  to  (Ireat  Britain  was  $1 ,007,.S15,000;  im¬ 
ports,  $275,637,000;  exports,  $2,273,4.53,000.  In  respect  to  France 
it  was  $7S6,t).53.000;  imports,  $110,295,000;  exports,  $S{)7,24S, ()()(). 
'Phese  two  countries  account  for  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  total  favor¬ 
able  trade  balance  of  the  I’nited  States  in  the  year  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  close  of  the  war. 

Manifestly  if  England  and  France,  not  to  mention  Italy  and  Bel¬ 
gium  with  proportionately  e(jually  heavy  balances  against  them,  did 
pay  from  December,  191S,  to  December,  1919,  over  $2,750,000,000 
to  the  United  States,  there  would  he  records  of  such  transfers  of 
cash  or  securities.  If  they  contracted  loans  to  cover  any  such 
indebtedness  the  issue  of  these  loans  would  he  fully  known.  There 
was  some  transfer  of  cash  and  securities  hack  and  forth,  and  there 
is  a  credit  in  English  and  French  hanks  due  to  Americans,  hut  nothing 
was  added  to  these  credits  and  no  loans  during  the  year  that  will 
account  for  $2,750,000,000  of  added  indebtedness  or  any  considerable 
portion  thereof.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  Frenchmen  and  English¬ 
men  yet  owe  these  billions.  If  so,  to  what  individuals  do  they  owe 
them  and  what  the  evidences  of  the  debt  i  Any  increase  of  indebted¬ 
ness  occurring  in  the  year  following  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
which  could  not  have  been  large  outside  of  the  un})aid  interest  on 
direct  government  loans,  is  accounted  for  otherwise  than  as  arising 
from  any  favorable  or  unfavorable  trade  balance.  There  are  those 
who,  still  clinging  to  the  notion  that  a  trade  balance  is  and  always 
must  he  settled  for,  believe  in  offsets  which  are  supposed  to  go  to  pay 
a  part  or  even  the  whole  of  the  balance.  These  offsets  are  such  as 
interest  on  loans,  profits  of  investments,  cash  carried  by  travelei's, 
emigrants’  remittances,  freights,  insurance,  and  the  like,  more  or 
less  imponderable  items  not  stated,  or  capable  of  being  stated,  in 
e.xact  trade  statistics.  There  is  a  large  flow  of  liquid  credits  to 
Europe  on  these  accounts,  and  it  does  influence  money  e.xchange  to 
a  high  degree;  hut  it  does  not  go  to  pay  any  debt  which  Europe  is 
thought  to  owe  the  Ihiited  States  on  account  of  the  trade  balance. 
In  these  cases  Europe  is  not  giving  hut  is  receiving,  and  receiving 
not  as  loans  or  investments  hut  as  payments  or  gifts.  These  items 
may  and  no  doubt  do  have  some  influence  on  the  volume  of  trade, 
hut  the  balance  is  struck  after  this  influence  is  accounted  for.  The 
error  in  this  view  of  how  trade  balances  are  settled  for  is  the  same 
error  that  runs  throughout  the  whole — the  assumption  that  the 
balance  represents  an  obligation. 

Xo  one  can  state  in  general  what  a  trade  balance  in  its  credit 
aspect  is  in  reality,  except  to  say  that  in  its  chief  phase  it  is  an  unsub¬ 
stantiality  resulting  from  the  juxtaposition  of  elements  not  compara- 
20  Bull.  .T - 1 
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I)lc  aiul  iH)t  rointod.  As  an  index  of  international  ohlipitions,  and 
tlierefore  a  base  of  eash  and  eredit  operations,  it  is  worse  than  useless. 
We  must  <;o  below  that  trade  balanee  into  the  partieular  eommereial 
transaetions  themselves  in  order  to  understand  what  finaneial  obliga¬ 
tions  result  therefrom. 

If  it  he  true  that  the  United  States  and  also  the  Latin  Ameriean 
countries  are  now  eonductinfj  a  business  with  Europe  which  creates 
ohlijiations  of  overwhelming  magnitude  that  can  only  he  adjusted  on  a 
long  credit  basis,  then  this  fact  must  he  ascertained  from  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  particulars  of  the  business.  It  can  not  he  assumed  from 
its  volume  or  the  resultant  trade  balance.  We  can  not  here  examine 
all  the  transactions;  many  of  them  are  very  intricate;  each  is  more 
or  less  involved  with  others;  and  often  the  facts  are  not  ascertainable 
by  any  outside  investigator.  Worse  than  all,  those  participating 
in  the  transaction  more  often  than  not  are  like  the  soldier  in  battle — 
they  see  only  that  which  is  imme«liately  before  their  eyes.  Bankers, 
exporters,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  other  producers  and 
traders  are  very  apt,  in  drawing  eonclusions  about  international 
trade  to  which  they  each  contribute  a  single  element,  to  judge  as 
did  the  seven  blind  men  of  Ilindoostan,  each  of  whom  touched  but 
one  part  of  the  elephant  and  consecjuently  rendered  different  verdicts 
as  to  what  the  beast  was  like.  One  thought  he  was  like  a  rope;  this 
one  had  felt  the  tail.  Another  that  he  was  like  a  pillar;  this  one  had 
clasped  a  leg.  Another  that  he  was  like  a  spear,  that  was  the  tusk; 
another  a  fan,  that  was  the  ear;  another  a  wall,  the  side;  or  a  snake^ 
the  trunk.  It  is  necessary  to  know  all  the  details  of  all  the  transac¬ 
tions  in  order  to  appraise  the  precise  extent  of  financial  obligations 
created  by  the  whole.  It  is  impossible  to  know  all  these  things; 
the  elephant  is  too  big  and  all  of  us  are  to  an  extent  blind  and  over¬ 
given  to  generalizing.  But  we  can  discover  sullieient  of  the  particu- 
bus  to  show  that  very  fre(|uently  they  offset  each  other  in  a  finaneial 
sense,  so  that  what  appears  in  a  national  trade  statement  as  a  sum¬ 
mary  should  be  stated  in  a  national  obligation  statement  as  a  can¬ 
cellation.  We  can  also  discover  the  larger  ])rocesses  of  financial  inter¬ 
change,  and  especially  cash  (gold,  silver,  and  bullion)  interchange; 
and,  what  is  even  more  valuable,  we  have  the  past  history  of  indus¬ 
trial  development  from  which  we  may  judge  whether  or  not  like 
conditions  in  the  past  have  produced  the  results  now  apprehended. 

A  few  illustrations  may  be  pertinent.  The  United  States  imported 
from  Mexico  in  1915)  some  two  billions  of  gallons  of  crude  mineral  oils 
worth  ?25,()()0,()()().  There  was  an  “unfavorable”  trade  balance  in 
respect  to  Mexico  of  nearly  the  same  amount.  The  suj>erficial 
observer  would  state  the  facts  thus: 

On  balance  struck  the  United  States  owed  Mexico  $25,000,000  on 
account  of  excess  of  j  urchases  over  sales  for  the  year. 
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This  halaiico  has  Ixhmi  or  must  1)0  paid  to  ^^(‘xi(•o  by  a  transfer  of 
casli  or  other  valuable  eonsideration,  or  it  must  be  funded  into  a 
Mexican  loan  to  or  fixed  investment  in  the  Tinted  States. 

The  balanee  and  eonse(|uently  the  oblijiation  of  debt  would  not  have 
existed  except  for  the  imnorts  of  oil. 

Tlie  statenuMit  is  incorrect  in  every  part.  The  oil  exjiorted  by 
Mexico  to  the  United  States  was  from  wells  owned  or  leased  by  for¬ 
eigners,  chiefly  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  importei-s  in  the 
United  States  did  not  buy  the  oil  in  ^fexico  and  they  never  owed 
anyone  in  ^^exico  its  jU’ice.  The  ^^exican  exporter  and  the  American 
importer  were  in  most  cases  the  same  individual  or  cortHiration. 
Tncidently,  ^fexico  derived  ])rofit  from  the  extraction  of  the  oil  in 
taxes,  royalties,  wagjes,  and  in  industrial  develo]uuent,  the  latter 
many  times  the  value  of  the  oil  extracted.  Jiut  ^fexico  derived  no 
])rofit  fi*om  the  exportation  of  the  oil,  exce])t  in  the  view  that  exporta¬ 
tion  was  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  ])roduction.  Mexico  would 
have  liad  a  larj;ely  enhanced  ])rolit  if  it  had  been  otherwise  indus¬ 
trially  develojied  to  the  ])oint  of  consuming  its  own  oil,  in  which  case 
there  would  have  been  no  “favorable”  trade  balance. 

A])i)ly  this  examiile  to  Treat  liritain.  A  veu-y  large  pro])ortion  of 
British  imports  are  of  the  same  or  of  a  similar  kind  as  American 
im])orts  of  Mexican  oil.  They  involve  no  liability,  or  at  the  most, 
in  cases  not  exactly  ])arallel,  oidy  a  sliglit  liability  of  debt  or  obligation. 
They  are  not  cases  in  whicli  Britain  is  buying  abroad  goods  for  wliich 
it  must  juiy  abroad  to  tlie  value  whicli  its  customhouse,  or  tlie  custom¬ 
houses  of  the  ex])orting  country  ])laces  upon  the  goods.  The  British 
‘‘unfavorable”  trade  balance  derived  from  the  inclusion  of  sucli  im¬ 
port  values  is  to  that  extent  not  unfavorable  and  not  a  true  index 
of  Britain’s  foreign  obligation. 

Another  example,  which  for  clearer  comprehension  wo  will  reduce 
to  its  sim])lest  form; 

A  Boston  merchant  adventurer,  as  they  were  called  a  liundred  years 
ago,  freiglits  a  shi])  for  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  the  Orient  with  a 
cargo  of  trade  goods  valued,  wlien  it  leaves  the  B(»ston  dock,  at 
S1()0,()()().  The  customhouse  entei-s  on  its  ledger  §100,000  as  ex- 
jiorts.  Six  months  later  the  shiji  returns  witli  a  cargo  of  hides, 
skins,  silk,  and  spices  worth  §‘200,000.  This  is  entered  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ledger  as  imports  and  the  two  entries  show  an  “unfavor¬ 
able”  trade  balance  of  §100,000.  Must  we  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Boston  merchant  has  ])urchased  goods  abroad  for  wliich  he 
has  incurred  an  obligation  of  §100,000  in  excess  of  what  he  sold 
abroad  i  Quite  the  contrary;  the  ex])orts  ])aid  in  full  for  the  imports. 
The  transaction  was  a  trading  one,  from  which  a  profit  of  100  per 
cent  was  derived.  The  “unfavorable”  trade  balance  was  the  measure 
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not  of  (locroaso  hut  of  incroaso  in  national  woaltli.  If  the  ship  had 
heen  lost  at  sea  so  tliat  there  would  have  he<‘n  no  iinj'ort  entry  the 
‘‘  favorable”  trade  balance  residtin^  from  the  export  entry  of  SI 00,000 
would  have  been  tlie  measun*  not  of  national  enrichment  Imt  of 
national  imroverishment. 

^^ost  trade  is  or  can  be  reduced  to  barter.  No  matter  how  com- 
t)lex  the  threading;  may  be  it  works  more  or  less  to  a  straight  line. 
Do  lit  des.  Britain’s  trade  tentacles  are  far  flung  throughout  all’ 
the  world.  Everywhere  there  is  buying  and  everywhere  there  is 
selling.  The  resultant  profits,  it  may  be  in  credits,  more  often  it  is 
in  commodities,  by  direct  or  by  indirect  cliannels,  reach  the  central 
storehouse,  which  is  Britain  itself.  They  come,  not  earmarked  with 
debt  or  obligation,  but  as  the  reward  of  British  skill  and  enteri'rise 
free  from  all  gauge.  They  go  to  swell  (Ireat  Britain’s  “unfavorable” 
trade  balance,  but  u])on  such  balances  did  it  and  France,  Holland, 
and  B(*lgium  grow  fat.  Trade  balances  tell  nothing  of  this  tale. 

So  much  for  the  character  of  the  trade  itself. 

A  true  balance  of  obligation  (we  will  later  try  to  jioint  out  how 
this  is  arrived  at),  when  all  other  means  j'rove  inadetiuate,  must  be 
paid,  immediatel}'  in  gold  and  silver  or  mediately  by  funding  into 
loans.  The  latter  is  only  a  ])ost])onement  of  the  former. 

For  the  year  1919  the  Uniteil  States  imports  and  exj'orts  of  gold 
and  silver  (coin  bidlion  and  ore)  were: 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Total . 

$76,534,(M6 
'  H!t,3S!»,536 

$368,144,545 

239,001,051 

!  103,923,582 

j  007,145,596 

Excess  of  export  sever  imports,  *+4;5.222,OU. 


The  United  States,  with  the  greatest  ‘“favorable”  trade  balance 
in  the  world,  and  possibly  with  the  greatest  true  balance,  lost  in  one 
year  over  !?440,0()(),0()()  in  gold  and  silver.  Tbe  logic  of  the  trade 
balance  is  su|)posed  to  be  that  the  country  is  absorbing  or  is  about  to 
absorb  the  lK|uid  assets  of  all  the  world.  Instead,  it  appears  to  be 
losing  its  own. 

It  may  be  objected  that  these  figures  reflect  an  artificial  condition 
of  government  control  of  gold  and  silver  exports.  True,  they  do. 
The  United  States  and  about  every  other  country  stiU  exercises  con¬ 
trol,  in  various  degrees  up  to  the  point  of  absolute  prohibition,  over 
gold  and  silver  exports.  'Flie  figures  represent  with  a  single  exception 
what  the  Government  of  the  I’nited  States  has  done  to  maintain  the 
parity  of  the  I’nited  States  dollar  exchange  in  certain  countries; 
$94,114,189  of  gold  was  exported  to  Japan,  $56,.560,000  to  Argentina, 
$40,045,266  to  Hongkong,  $39,109,769  to  China,  $34,300,660  to 
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India,  and  $29,778,000  to  Spain.  The  silver  exports  were  to  India, 
China,  and  Hongkong  chiefly.  These  countries  were  among  those 
with  which  the  United  States  had  “unfavorable”  trade  balances — 
i.  e.,  from  which  the  Ihiited  States  imported  commodities  of  greater 
value  than  it  exported.  It  was  assumed  that  the  trade  balance  was 
an  obligation  of  debt  which  must  be  paid  by  exporting  gold,  and  that 
hy  paying  the  debt  the  dollar  would  return  to  parity.  Well,  it  hasn’t. 

It  can  not  be  shown,  as  we  have  above  attempted  to  demonstrate, 
that  an  unfavorable  trade  balance  is  a  liability.  It  is  equally  apt  to 
be  an  asset.  Xor  can  it  be  showm  that  the  transfer  of  gold  and  silver 
to  meet  an  obligation,  due  or  not  due,  supposing  that  such  in  reality 
exists,  will  restore  the  value  of  a  paj)er  credit  when  that  credit  is 
impaired  (although  only  to  a  slight  degree)  by  a  suspicion  of  insol¬ 
vency. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  a  more 
correct  use  of  terms  when  speaking  of  foreign  money  exchange.  We 
say  British  pound  exchange  in  New  York  is  $.‘1.40  (par  $4,865),  or 
American  dollar  exchange  in  Buenos  Aires  is  $0.94  (par  $1.00).  In 
the  latter  case  for  clearness  the  corresponding  United  States  values 
are  given  instead  of  the  actual  Argentine  values.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  British  pound,  the  coin,  the  sovereign,  is  worth  only  $3.40 
in  New  York,  or  that  the  .Vmerican  gold  doUar  is  at  a  6  per  cent  dis¬ 
count  in  Argentina.  The  gold  sovereign  and  the  gold  dollar  are  worth 
as  much  anywhere  in  all  the  commercial  world  which  measures 
values  in  gold,  as  they  were  ever  worth;  and  so  are  French,  Itiilian, 
German,  and  all  other  gold  coins.  So  they  will  remain  unless  govern¬ 
ments  begin  to  clip  the  coinage,  a  favorite  “get-rich-quick”  device 
of  some  ancient  and  medieval  rulers,  a  suggestion  of  which  for  present 
use  has  quite  recently  been  made,  apparently  in  all  seriousness,  in 
the  I’nited  States. 

The  sovereign  and  the  gold  doUar  are  always  at  par.  They  are 
themselves  the  par.  What  is  depreciateil  is  a  paper  credit.  A  man  in 
his  own  country  may  not  be  conscious  of  any  difference  in  value 
between  a  gold  dollar  and  a  paper  dollar,  or  between  the  pound  note 
and  the  sovereign;  even  a  rise  in  commodity  prices  ma\'  not  convoy 
this  consciousness  to  him;  but  when  he  goes  abroad  he  finds  the 
foreigner  draws  a  sharp  line.  Ho  finds  that  funds  in  bank  in  his  own 
country  are  not  considered  the  same  as  gold  dollars  and  sovereigns, 
but  as  payable  in  paper  currency.  He  finds  that  the  foreigner  dis¬ 
counts  such  funds  to  the  extent  that  ho  doubts  the  purpose  or  the 
ability  of  the  holder  of  the  funds  to  j)ay  in  gold.  The  doubt  is  not 
diminished,  rather  it  is  increased,  by  loud  protestations  of  solvency 
and  palpably  artificial  tlevices,  such  as  government  transfer  of  gold 
and  government  purchase  of  e.xchango.  The  British  Government 
was  wise  in  withdrawing  support  from  exchange.  The  foreigner's 
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(loul)t  is  to  bo  roinovod  only  by  considorations  that  aro  satisfactory 
to  the  forcifjncr  himself.  He  can  not  be  arjjued  with,  he  can  not  be 
bullied,  he  can  not  be  bamboozled;  he  must  be  shown.  The  only 
showiiif;  he  wiU  accej)t  is  a  return  to  specie  payments  within  the 
country  whose  solvency  he  doubts.  I’ayiu"  sjn'cie  abroad  to  hand¬ 
picked  countries,  even  although  his  lx*  one  of  them,  while  denyin*; 
or  withholdin*;  it  from  other  <-ountri('s  and  at  home,  does  not  o|)erate 
to  remove  the  «loubt.  Katlier  it  increases  it,  for  these  tliinfjs  are 
well-reco<;niz(‘d  s(|uirmin<;s  of  alxmt-to-fail  debtoi-s. 

I'nited  States  commodity  imports  for  tlie  l(i  years  immediately 
prececlinji  the  war  amounted  to  .SI 4,7:{0,()()0,(M)0  and  exports  to 
Sit), 470, 000, 000.  The  favoralde  halance  of  trade  was  therefore 
S4, 740,000,000.  For  the  last  year  of  the  series,  tlie  year  endin"  June 
JO,  1014,  the  imports  were  SI ,S0J,026,000  and  the  exports  S2,364,- 
570,000;  balance,  S4 70, 6.53, 000. 

Kxcept  for  four  years  (tliose  ending  June  30,  1SS8,  18S0,  1804,  and 
1805)  then^  have  been  favorable  balances  of  trade  since  1876.  Prior 
to  1876  tlie  balances  were  generally  unfavorable.  Beginning  with 
about  1807  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  has  been  very  large. 
.Vltogether,  from  1876  to  1014,  there  was  a  balance  close  on  to  S10,000,“ 
000,000.  As  against  Eurojx'  alone  the  halance  was  much  greater. 
According  to  the  accepted  logic  of  the  trade  balance  Europe  must 
have  ])aid  this  great  sum  to  the  I'nited  States  in  some  form  or  the 
United  States  must  have  loaned  it  to  Europe.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
weU  known,  Europe  never  maile  any  American  borrowings;  on  the 
contrary  it  made  loans  and  invested  capital  in  the  United  States. 
Furthermore,  Europe  never  paid  any  such  debt  in  cash. 

On  the  contrary,  since  1800  and  up  to  1014  there  was  a  large  excess 
of  both  gohl  and  silver  exports  over  imports.  On  the  side  of  silver 
every  year  from  1864  to  1014,  and  every  year  since,  shows  an  excess 
of  exports.  On  the  si<le  of  gold  there  have  been  a  number  of  years 
in  which  imports  were  in  excess,  but  the  aggregate,  up  to  July  1,  1915, 
shows  a  large  excess  of  exports.  For  the  10  years  before  the  war 
the  account  stands  thus; 

July  1,  1004,  to  June  30,  1014,  coin,  bullion,  and  ore;  Gold  imports 
.8758,338,352;  gold  exports,  8734,734,000;  silver  imports,  .8413,286,- 
718;  silver  exp(»rts,  .8506, .567, 761. 

Excess  of  imports,  gold,  .823,603,452. 

Excess  of  exports,  silver,  .8183,281,043. 

Excess  of  exports,  gold  and  silver,  81.50,677,500. 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  no  one  believes  that  the  enormous  gold 
import  halance  in  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  war,  July  1,  1015, 
to  June  30,  1017  (8 1,080, 01 4, .554;  there  was  an  export  balance  for 
the  first  and  fourth  years  of  .801,783,348)  went  to  pay  any  debt  which 
Europe  might  have  owed  the  United  States  before  the  war  began. 
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Ciohl  and  silver  furnish  the  only  means  of  payment  of  all  final 
ohlicjation  balances  after  all  other  payments  and  credits  are  exhaust e<t 
and  after  all  postponements  have  been  made  and  accounted  for;  in 
short,  they  are  the  sole  tendeiN  that  accpiit  the  ultimate  balance 
remainiii"  after  all  other  balances  have  been  discharjjed. 

But  "ohl  and  silver  serve  other  purposes.  They  are  the  accjuit- 
faiices  «>f  intermediate  balances,  an«l  they  are  the  mediums  of  com¬ 
mercial  exchange  and  the  measures  of  value  of  commodities;  and 
either  may  he,  and  is.  accordiii};  to  whether  we  he  in  New  York  or 
llonfjkou};,  the  measure  of  value  of  the  other.  Last  of  all,  they  are 
themselves  commodities-  the  raw  material  of  numy  arts  and  crafts. 

The  relative  };old  and  silver  imports  and  exports  of  the  United 
States  might  he  conditioned  upon  three  separate  and  distinct  uses. 
First,  as  representing  payments  of  ultimate  balances  of  indebtedness; 
second,  as  representing  the  balance  of  international  coinage  needs, 
the  Ignited  States  being  a  large  user  of  the  metals  for  coinage  ami  a 
large  producer  since  ISoO;  third,  as  representing  the  balance  of 
manufacturing  needs  in  the  arts  and  crafts.  The  writer  believes  the 
third  to  he  umiuestionahly  the  chief  factor  in  the  balance  of  gold 
and  silver  exports  and  imports  since  1S5()  and  up  to  1915.  In  other 
words,  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  or  the  reverse,  was  a 
simple  commodity  excess  like  copper  or  iron,  n()t  influenced  in  any 
large  degree  by'  coinage  needs,  and  in  practically’  no  degree  whatever 
by’  debt  obligation,  which  last  in  fact  did  not  exist. 

The  error  made  by  those  who  have  advanced  hey'ond  the  point  of 
conceiving  the  trade  balance  to  he  a  final  balance  which  must  he 
settled  as  a  debt,  is  in  conceiving  it  as  the  pt)int  of  departure  from 
w’hich  the  true  obligation  balance  is  to  he  computed  or  estimated  by’ 
including  further  entries  of  debits  and  credits,  such  as  services, 
interest  payments,  investments,  travelers’  cash,  emigrants’  remit¬ 
tances,  etc.  All  of  these  things  are  real  enough,  hut  they’  can  not 
he  imposed  upon  the  trade  balance,  because  they  measure  obligation 
and  pay’ment  and  it  does  not.  The  trade  balance  is  a  measure  (as 
such  inexact,  hut  not  unuseful)  of  the  kind,  degree,  and  magnitude  of 
national  development  and  industry  and  docs  not  touch  debt  obligation 
or  payment  in  any’  vital  point.  The  fundamental  error  is  in  viewing 
exports  ami  imports  as  the  complementary’  parts  of  a  single  whole. 

The  import  and  export  trades  are  separate  and  distinct.  Only’  by’ 
secondary  processes  are  they  connected  or  provocative  the  one  of  the 
other,  and  each  has  its  credit  and  its  debit  side.  The  excess  of  one 
over  the  other  means  the  degree  of  industrial  development,  by’  com¬ 
parison,  of  manufacturing;  the  industry  that  creates  values  chiefly 
by’  apply’ing  skill  and  labor  to  raw  material,  with  what  may  be  called 
the  extractive  industries  of  mining,  agriculture,  grazing,  lumbering, 
etc.,  that  create  values  chiefly’  through  making  available  the  resources 
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or  the  proflucts  of  naturo.  In  one  case  the  country  is  usins;  up  or 
exporting  labor  and  skill  which  repeats  or  recreates  itself,  while  in 
the  other  case  it  may  he  usin"  up  or  exporting  its  capital  reserves 
to  a  wasteful  <legre(‘.  A  large  exportation  of  the  products  of  the 
extractive  industry  does  not  mean  a  corresponding  increase  in  wealth, 
and  may  even  mean  a  net  loss,  while  a  large  importation  of  products 
of  extraction,  even  although  it  he  chiefly  food,  must  mean,  if  con¬ 
tinued  under  normal  conditions,  a  corresponding  or  greater  increase 
in  wealth. 

The  true  balance  results  from  the  balancing,  debits  and  credits,  of 
two  separate  accounts  in  the  ledger — the  import  account  and  the 
export  account.  This  is  true  in  the  large  economic  sense,  and  it  is  also 
true  in  the  narrower  sense  of  international  financial  obligation. 

It  is  easier  to  understand  that  there  are  two  accounts,  instead  of 
one,  and  that  each  must  he  halanceil  before  the  combined  balance  can 
he  struck,  if  we  remember  that  all  selling  is  either  active  or  passive. 
Likewise  and  reciprocally  all  buying  is  active  or  passive.  Generally, 
although  not  at  all  times,  nor  in  all  cases,  the  products  of  manufac¬ 
turing  industry  are  actively  sold,  and  the  products  of  extractive 
industries  passively  sold.  Active  selling,  in  the  international  field,  is 
where  the  seller  creates  the  channels  and  puts  in  force  the  agencies 
that  lead  to,  or  near  to,  the  final  buyer.  Active  buying  is  the  same 
in  reverse.  In  active  buying  and  selling  at  every  step  from  the  point 
of  impulse  (forward  or  hack)  there  is  the  occasion  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  ]m)fit.  These  steps  arc  numerous,  complicated,  and  in¬ 
volved.  We  may  think  of  the  operation  as  that  of  a  simple  line, 
hut  it  is  in  reality  a  mesh  of  entangled  and  crossing  lines;  hut,  like 
a  great  net  stretched  over  a  sloping  roof,  the  drain  of  profit  is 
always  in  one  direction,  from  the  passive  to  the  active. 

Countries  like  England  are  in  the  channel  between  two  such  slopes. 
Profit  flows  down  alike  from  what  it  buys  and  from  what  it  sells 
because  England’s  trade,  both  e.xports  and  imports,  is  active.  Such 
a  countiy,  as  long  as  this  condition  exists,  and  no  matter  what  may 
he  the  relative  size  of  the  two  roofs,  will  grow  richer  and  the  more 
rapidly  as  the  imports  more  largely  exceed  the  exports.  Such  a 
country  will  not  have  any  balance  of  obligation  against  it.  The  bal¬ 
ance  will  he  the  other  way.  But  a  country  whose  trade  is  passive 
is  one  on  the  hip  of  the  roof.  Wealth  is  fished  up  from  the  interior, 
hut  profits  on  both  sides  drain  away.  Such  a  country  may  grow 
richer  if  the  interior  source  of  wealth  he  great  enough  and  its  own 
activities  he  suflicient;  hut  its  main  hope  is  in  leveling  the  two  sides, 
and  finally  in  tilting  them  inward.  No  country,  as  long  as  it  remains 
on  the  hip  of  a  str'ep  roof  is  ever  going  to  have  any  large  balance  of 
obligations  due  to  it,  no  matter  in  how  great  a  proportion  its  exports 
>  the  type  of  countries  in  deep 
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channels,  and  Eg\'pt  of  those  on  high  peake<l  roofs.  Between  the 
two  types  there  are  tliose  with  every  angle  of  slope.  It  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  absolute  development  of  inanufaeturing  industry  as 
between  countries.  The  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United 
States  in  the  aggregate  far  exceeded  (before  the  war,  and  greater  now) 
the  like  industries  of  England,  France,  and  the  others:  hut  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  its  manufacturing  industries  in  comparison  with  its  extrac¬ 
tive  industries  was  not  as  preponderant;  and  on  the  whole  the  ITiited 
States  was  a  passive  trader. 

But  the  war  changed  everything.  To  a  dc'gree,  y('s.  The  greatest 
change  was  in  the  relations  of  governments  to  industiy  and  commerce. 
France,  England,  Italy,  and  the  United  States  in  turn,  each  as  it 
came  into  the  struggle,  rushed  blindly  to  the  over-all  c()ntrol  policy. 
This  was  a  war,  not  of  governments  and  rulers,  hut  of  peoples  arrayed 
against  each  t)ther,  in  which  all  material  and  all  forces  must  he  mar¬ 
shaled.  True.  Then  wh}'  push  aside  the  greatest  force,  the  most 
perfect  and  most  powerful  engine  of  modern  civilization — individual 
initiative  and  energy  already  coordinated  into  system — in  order  to 
substitute  bureaucracy  in  an  untried  lield  t  d'here  mav'  hav'e  been  a 
reason.  Perhaps  the  bureaucrat  alone  was  free  fi\)m  the  suspicion  of 
unpatriotic  motive.  But  why  now  continue  ( 

The  German  system  was  not  efficient  in  time  of  peace,  as  anyone 
who  makes  a  careful  stutly  of  German  hefore-the-war  commerce  can 
discover;  and  it  was  only  seemingly  efiicient  in  war,  and  that  in  the 
first  two  yeai-s,  although  Germans  had  been  trained  and  accustomed 
to  the  system  for  dO  years  and  more.  Germany  broke  down  because 
it  could  not — no  country  can — mobilize  its  full  strength  under  direct 
and  all  comprehensiv’c  government  control.  Tiierc  has  nev’er  been 
any  adv'ancement  that  was  not  due  directly  to  individual  enterprise 
and  skill.  The  hand  of  the  government,  of  any  government,  when 
it  reaches  beyond  its  own  proper  sphere  is  the  hand  of  palsy.  To  pro¬ 
vide  panem  et  circenses  has  been  the  aim  of  many  g<)\'ernments  from 
republican  Home  to  bolshevik  Russia;  it  has  been  the  bane  of  all. 

Ix'ft  free,  the  air  itself  is  scarcely  more  liquid  than  international 
trade.  C’redits  on  lightning  wing  pass  ov'er  land,  under  sea,  or  througii 
the  clouds,  adjustments  come  with  the  speed  of  Phoebus,  and  the 
surety  of  Moei’a. 

Direct  gt)V’ernment  loans  retard  the  readjustment  and  lead  to 
waste. 

The  wrack  of  war  was  in  all  conscience  dreadful  enough,  hut  the 
unsound  policies  of  war  are  yet  more  dreadful. 


C'ourttay  U.  H.  Oopartnunt  of  Agricullurc. 

A  (HIUv’S  CANNIN(K'Lra  J)EM()NSTKATlO\. 


Thcsi'  girls  have  raised  on  their  assigned  tenth  of  an  aere  the  products  wliieli  are  being  preserved,  tlie  work  all  being  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  (JoverntnenI  agent.  In  tills 
over  ^<)i),ll(K)  enrolleil  in  tliese  clubs,  canning  over  i5,4tK),(Kl()  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  the  North  and  West  reports  from  7N,U27  members  showed  13d,Ol>7  glasses  of  jellies 
and  jams  and  the  saving  of  ■K),7S4  pounds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  by  the  drying  jirocess. 


BOYS’  AND  GIRLS’  CLUB 
WORK  IN  THE  UNITED 

O'T'  A  ^  I  '■pi'O  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

O'  X  iHL  X  JLLfv3  «  *  *  0  0  0  0 

BOYS’  AXi)  (iIIiLS’  (’LTB  WORK  is  a  part  of  tho  distinctly 
American  type  of  cdin'ation  wliicli  is  j)rovi<le(l  for  in  the 
national  system  of  extension  work  in  afjriculture  and  home 
economics  conducted  cooj)eratively  hy  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  State  aujricultural  colleges,  and  other 
State  and  local  agencies.  It  attem])ts  to  do  for  tlie  hoys  and  girls  of 
the  farm  wliat  the  county  agricultural  agent  work  and  the  liome 
demonstration  agent  work  do  for  the  adult  farm  people.  It  under¬ 
takes  to  cultivate  love  of  country  life,  strengthen  the  school  work,  set 
liigher  standards  of  achievement,  increase  productive  capacity,  and 
])romote  character  building.  Through  it  over  2,()()(),()0()  hoys  and 
girls  between  the  ages  of  10  and  IS  years  are  now  being  taught  self- 
su])j)ort,  self-reliance,  love  of  nature,  dignity  of  labor,  and  the  value 
of  ]>ersonal  accomplishment. 

Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knai)p,  founder  of  agricultural  exten¬ 

sion  work  in  the  United  States,  declared  that  ‘‘efforts  having  for  their 
])urj)ose  the  general  uplift  of  humanity  to  accomplish  the  greatest 
measure  of  good  must  begin  at  the  bottom  and  work  up.”  He  rea¬ 
lized  that  one  of  the  (piickest  ways  to  reach  the  adult  farm  j)eople  and 
j)ermanently  im})rove  farm  practices  and  conditions  was  through  the 
young  j)eo])le.  He  therefore  strongly  encouraged  the  organization  of 
extension  work  for  farm  hoys  and  girls.  The  best  way  to  conduct 
this  work  apjieared  to  he  through  clubs  organized  for  the  j)urj)ose. 
The  work  l>egan  in  a  small  way,  with  contests,  usually  between  sebool 
children,  in  the  growing  of  crops  and  the  raising  of  poultry,  without 
either  regular  supervision  or  financial  aid;  hut  it  was  taken  up  so 
eagerly  and  enthusiastically  not  only  by  school  children  hut  by  those 
not  in  attendance  at  the  schools,  that  it  soon  overwhelmed  the  modest 
beginnings  of  the  j>ioneers  and  came  to  the  attention  of  State  and 
national  leaders  in  agricultural  etlucation,  who  saw  in  it  an  effective 
way  to  reach  the  farms  and  farm  homes,  and  therefore  were  led  to  aid 
it  in  every  possible  way. 

When  the  cooperative  extension  act,  making  permanent  provision 
for  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  in  the  different 
States,  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1914,  boys’  and  girls’  club  work 
had  develo])ed  to  such  an  extent  and  its  value  had  become  so  firmly 
established  that  it  was  embodied  in  the  national  system  of  extension 
.“lOO 


Gourteay  States  Relations  Service,  Department  of  Axrlcalture. 

HOYS  CORN  CLrUS  IN  THE  I  NITED  STATES. 


Of  all  the  clubs  for  the  young  pe  ipV,  the  com  clubs  have  proved  the  m'-st  popular.  Each  member  musf] 
prepare  and  cultivate  the  stiland  reap  the  harvest  by  himself  under  the  su|)ervisi.  noftho  Oovernment  j 
agent.  Thirteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  club  memliers  who  enrolled  and  sent  in 
reports  raised  313,778  bushels  of  corn  with  an  estimateti  value  of  *45:1.  l.W.  I’piier  |)icture:  Memliers  of 
a  com  club  receiving  instruction.  Lower  picture:  A  young  prize-winning  farmer  standing  in  his  field. 
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work.  At  tlu'  time'  of  the*  j)assa<i;<*  of  the  hill  the  Hon.  A.  F.  Lewer, 
eliairinaii  of  the  House  (’ommittec'  on  Af^rieulture,  said: 

If  rural  life  is  to  he  rea'ljiHted  and  agriculture  dis'iiifi  d  as  a  pr(>fes.sion  as  it  should 
he,  the  counlr\'  hoy  and  girl  must  he  made  to  know  in  the  nuKst  j)ositive  way  that  suc¬ 
cessful  agriculture  retjuires  as  much  hrains  as  does  any  other  (K'cu])ation  in  life. 
*  *  *  The  farm  hoy  and  girl  can  he  taught  that  agricidture  is  the  oldest  and  most 
dignified  of  the  professions  and  with  e:|ual  attention  and  ability  can  he  made  as  suc- 
ce.s.sful  in  dollars  and  cents  to  say  nothing  of  real  hapi)iness  as  any  of  the  other 
professions. 

AMtcMi  the*  club  work  was  undortakcni  the*  jtrohh'in  of  ko(*j)injr  tho 
hoys  and  frirls  on  tho  farms  liad  Itocoino  a  serious  one.  Tlio  youn<r 
j)(‘oj)le  wore  not  intorc'stod  in  work  wliicli  was  ineroly  drudgory  and 
from  which  tht\v  "loaned  nothin"  hut  woarinc'ss  of  body  and  loneli¬ 
ness  of  s])irit.  Tht\v  followed  the  lure  of  the  citic's  in  search  of  o])])or- 
tunity,  comjtanionshi]),  and  ivwards  for  their  labor.  But  after  the 
hoys’  and  girls’  club  movemc'iit  began  to  sjtread,  all  of  this  was  brought 
to  them,  as  well  as  other  things  which  the  crowded  city  could  not 
give — the  clear  air  of  the  hills  and  meadows,  the  joy  of  growing  things, 
the  delight  of  reajiing  the  harvests,  and,  in  addition,  the  jwactical 
returns  in  the  sha])e  of  ])riz(‘s  and  of  real  moiu\v  all  their  own.  There 
was  never  any  endeavor  to  make  work  of  their  ])lay.  It  made  of  the 
farm  and  home  dutii's  an  interesting  game  and  dignified  the  most 
commonplace  task. 

A  ])rimarv  object  of  club  work  is  to  make  each  boy  and  girl  a 
])roducer  with  a  ])ersonal  sense  of  ownership  and  responsibility.  They 
are  therefore  given  ])lats  to  tend  or  animals  to  raise  or  other  definite 
kinds  of  productive  work.  With  small  undertakings  the  ambition 
to  do  greater  and  better  things  is  stimulated. 

A  regular  program  is  arranged  for  their  guidance,  and  that  .sort  of 
club  formed  which  is  most  likely  to  be  of  ])ractical  value  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  locality.  There  are  more  than  20  different  kinds  of  clubs  in 
successful  o])eration,  among  which  are  bean,  corn,  home  garden, 
])otato,  tomato,  sorghum,  sugar  beet,  dairy,  ])ig,  ])oultry,  rabbit,  calf, 
bee  farm,  baby  beef,  sheej),  home  craft,  garment  making,  millinery, 
bread,  and,  of  course,  canning  and  drying  clubs. 

The  definite  and  jiractical  method  of  organizing  a  club  is,  of  course, 
through  a  school  or  other  community  gathering,  since  its  chief  values 
lie  in  competition  and  cooperation.  The  determination  to  start  the 
club  is  followed  by  a  decision  as  to  what  is  best  ada])ted  tt)  the  locality 
and  best  suited  to  the  abilities,  tastes,  and  opportunities  of  the 
children.  When  this  (piestion  has  been  settled  the  teacher  or  leader 
then  enrolls  the  members,  secures  all  ])Ossible  literature  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  their  club  work  that  is  available,  and  when  the  club  is 
ready  to  start,  with  its  organization  complete  and  its  officers  electe<l 
from  its  own  membership,  the  county  agent  or  county  school  super- 
intendent^is  notified,  the  club’s  name  and  purpose  entered  on  the 


Courtesy  States  Kelatioiis  Serviee,  I'.  S.  Uepartlnent  of  Altrieulture. 

PHEl’AUIXt;  A  SEED  FOR  (  UIMSON  CEOVEK. 

Tills  little  funner  litis  leiirnetl  that  cri)|)  rolaticni  is  of  (he  createst  im|«irtanee  in  nuiintainiiif;  soil  fer¬ 
tility  iind  is  |ire|>arinp  to  |ilant  erinvstm  clover  following  a  wheat  crop.  Tih)  fretpient  plantings  of 
the  stime  crops  cause  impaverishment  i  f  the  land. 


Courtesy  States  helations  Serviee,  P.  8.  IV'partnient  of  AKr‘eu1ture. 


A  HOY’S  At  RE  OF  PEANUTS. 


Peanut  growing  is  well  adajited  to  clnh  work  and  the  nnmlier  of  |ieaniit  cliiljs  is  greatly  increasing  in 
the  South.  This  shows  an  esample  of  clean  cultivation  of  which  the  young  owner  was  very  justly 
proud. 
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roster  of  the  State  agricultural  college,  and  the  cluh  is  then  place<l 
in  direct  line  to  receive  its  proportion  of  beneficent  help  from  both 
State  and  Federal  Governments. 

The  oldest  and  by  far  the  most  widesjiread  is  the  corn  cluh.  The 
members  of  such  a  cluh  enter  into  comjietition  in  corn  growing  on  an 
acre  of  ground,  on  their  fathers’  farms,  as  a  rule.  Prizes  are  provided 
and  the  basis  of  award  is  the  largest  production  at  the  lowest  cost, 
with  the  best  exhibit  of  10  ears,  and  the  best  written  account  of  the 
year's  work.  Definite  instructions  in  preparation  of  the  soil,  plant¬ 
ing,  cultivation,  etc.,  are  given  to  the  members.  They  are  taught 
valuable  lessons  about  the  handling  of  the  soil,  selection  of  good  seeil, 
improvement  of  varieties,  use  of  fertilizers,  cost  accounting,  etc. 
Similar  clubs  have  also  been  organized  for  the  growing  of  home 
gardens,  potatoes,  cotton,  grain,  and  apples,  as  well  as  for  the  raising 
of  pigs,  sheep,  calves,  and  poultry. 

The  girls’  club  work  was  first  begun  with  the  home  canning  club. 
The  girls  are  enrolled  to  jilant  and  cultivate  a  garden  of  one-tenth  of 
an  acre.  The  most  imjiortant  part  of  the  training,  however,  is  the 
canning  of  products  of  the  garden  for  home  and  market.  Prizes  are 
awarded  on  the  liasis  of  the  (quality  and  (quantity  of  the  ])roducts  of 
the  garden  and  the  variety,  quality,  and  (plant ity  of  the  camu'd 
product,  the  profit  shown  by  cost  accounting,  and  the  written  account 
of  how  the  crop  was  made.  A  uniform  club  label  is  jirovided  and  a 
standard  weight  and  grade  of  canned  product  is  fixed  for  marketing 
purposes. 

During  1918  the  club  girls  jnit  up  more  than  12,000,000  cans  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  besides  large  (piantities  of  dFu'd,  ])reserved,  and 
pickled  products.  They  also  prodiiccnl  large  (piantities  of  fruits  and 
vegetabl(;s  for  sale  in  local  markets. 

Other  clubs  have  been  formed  to  teach  gardening  and  canning  and 
dryingof  vegetables  and  fruits  for  home  and  market,  and  thus  jiromote 
the  utilization  of  the  surplus  and  waste  products  of  the  farm  and 
garden;  to  teach  profitable  farm  poultry  raising;  to  provide  a  means 
for  young  jieople  to  earn  money  at  home;  and  to  pave  the  way  for 
practical  demonstrations  in  home  economics  and  stimulate  coojiera- 
tion  among  members  of  the  family  and  the  community. 

The  club  work  is  supervised  by  representatives  of  the  State  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  and  the  United  States  Dejiartment  of  Agriculture. 
Generally  each  club  is  under  the  jiatronage  of  a  committee  of  at  least 
two  public-spirited  citizens,  for  the  business  men  of  the  country  have 
come  to  realize  and  to  ap])reciate  keenly  the  value  of  these  clubs  and 
have  interested  themselves  in  heljiing  the  boys  and  girls  to  help 
themselves.  Bankers  in  manv’  communities  have  loaned  money  for 
the  purchase  of  pigs  or  poultry,  taking  the  notes  of  the  club  members 
as  security  —a  les.son  in  itself  of  infinite  value  to  developing  char¬ 
acters.  Thousands  of  dollars  are  annually  spent  by  bankers  and 
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A  SOCTUERX  HOY  AND  HIS  CORN  CROP. 

The  proud  possessor  of  this  com  pile  grew  209  bushels  on  his  acre  showing  the  \-alue  of  applied  energy. 
With  the  proceeds  from  such  a  crop,  the  boy  is  able  to  secure  educational  and  other  advantages  he 
might  not  otherwise  have  found  a\'ailable. 


CourtM.’  State*  Relation*  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Acriculture. 

CHECKING  THE  MEASCREMENTS  OF  THE  PLOT  PREVIOVS  TO  HARVESTING. 

The  land  on  which  the  crops  are  raised  must  be  carefully  measured  and  the  crop  weighed  in  the  presence 
of  two  disinterested  witnesses.  One  boy’s  plot  in  Delaware  in  1918  produced  63.4  bushels  to  the  acre 
on  a  shelled-com  basis,  allow  ing  13  per  cent  for  crib  moisture.  In  1917  this  same  boy  h^  cleared 
$183.21  from  his  club  work  and  invested  the  amount  in  a  pure-bred  Holstein  heifer  and  calf 
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business  men  in  ]>romoting  boys’  and  girls’  club  work  because  of  the 
direct  benefit  to  be  gained  from  this  work  by  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

The  club  members  themselves  aremadetofeel  resronsibility  in  every 
way  for  the  success  of  their  venture.  Their  officers  are  elected  from 
their  own  membership.  Each  boy  or  girl  is  required  to  do  everything 
in  connection  with  his  or  her  particular  task  just  as  far  as  strength  wdll 
permit,  but  the  cooperation  of  the  parents  is  sought  and  encouraged. 
Exhibits  of  club  products,  accompanied  by  reports  and  a  written 
account  showing  the  history  of  the  work,  must  be  made.  Such 
exhibits  are  made  on  a  given  day,  and  generally  either  at  the  com¬ 
munity  or  county  fair  or  at  some  other  convenient  place.  It  is 
generally  a  time  of  great  joy  for  the  boys  and  girls  and  pride  for  the 
parents,  for  in  not  a  few  instances  the  young  people  win  the  prizes 
over  older  competitors.  Then,  too,  the  State  agricultural  colleges 
make  it  a  rule  to  offer  things  of  real  value  to  the  aspirants,  such  as 
higher  educational  courses  in  agricultural  schools  and  colleges,  farm 
implements,  trips  to  various  parts  of  the  country,  pure-bred  live 
stock,  and  other  useful  and  valuable  gifts.  State  and  county  fair 
associations  have  provided  substantial  financial  aid  in  order  to  obtain 
exhibits  and  to  secure  demonstrations  by  club  members. 

It  is  impossible  to  cover  here  the  whole  scope  and  influence  of  this 
movement,  for  it  has  developed  until  it  is  as  wide  as  the  Nation  and 
as  diverse  as  its  interests.  Club  work  seeks  to  serve  these  varied 
interests  through  the  spirit  of  youthful  enei^y  intelligently  organized 
and  directed.  The  material  benefits  resulting  from  this  work  are 
very  great.  The  club  boys  and  girls  are  demonstrating  the  pract- 
cal  utility  of  new  knowledge  relating  to  agriculture  and  home  econom¬ 
ics,  not  only  for  their  own  benefit  but  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  com¬ 
munities  in  which  they  live,  the  State,  and  the  Nation,  and  are  giving 
concrete  expression  through  the  club  activities  to  the  value  of  organ¬ 
ization,  team  work,  industry,  and  thrift. 

The  club  work  is  a  productive  agency  of  great  economic  impor 
tance.  The  value  of  club  products  aggregates  several  million  dollars 
annually.  Meat  pniduction  has  been  stimulated  and  improved  by 
various  live-stock  clubs,  such  as  pure-bred  heifer  and  pure-bred  pig 
clubs;  and  pure-bred  stock  raised  and  introduced  by  club  members 
is  being  very  generally  used  as  a  foundation  for  pure-bred  herds 
This  effort  to  do  away  with  scrub  stock  has  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  live-stock  breeders’  associations,  as  well  as  bankers  and  other 
business  men.  Often  the  pure-bred  pigs  raised  by  the  club  members 
are  sold  to  neighboring  farmers,  thereby  spreading  the  influence  of 
better  stock  throughout  the  community. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  influence  w’hich  this  w^ork  has  had  on 
the  general  farming  conditions  is  reported  from  the  State  of  Utah 
where,  two  years  ago,  the  State  club  leader  purchased  eight  carloads 
163645— 20— Bull.  3 - 5 
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THE  BOY  AND  HIS  PI  RE-BRED  CALF. 

Calf  clubs  are  duided  into  the  beef-calf  clubs  and  the  dairy-calf  clubs.  Girls  as  well  as  boys  have  been 
successful  in  this  line  of  work.  Nine  hundred  and  eighty-five  members  of  beef-calf  clubs  reported 
58J,123  pounds  of  beef  at  an  estimated  value  of  >10,231,  and  2,252  members  of  the  dairy-calf  clubs 
reported  ownership  of  2,474  calves,  valued  at  1167,737. 
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INSPECTING  A  MEMBER  S  PIGS. 

No  club  work  has  been  of  more  econ  omic  value  than  the  raising  of  pigs.  Available  figures  show  that 
12,974  pig -club  members  who  sent  in  rep  >rts  raised  a  total  of  4,423,8X1  pounds  of  park  at  an  estimated 
valuation  of  >947,570. 
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of  puro-bred  gilts  wliich  were  distributed  to  boj-  and  girl  club  members. 
This  stimulated  the  hog  industry  to  such  a  degree  that  there  are  now 
twice  as  many  farmers  in  that  State  raising  pure-bred  hogs  as  before, 
and  in  addition  about  2,000  boys  and  girls  have  made  a  start  in  hog 
farming  and  are  firmly  anchored  to  the  farms  by  profitable  owner¬ 
ship.  In  the  great  sheep-raising  regions  where  so  many  baby  lambs 
used  to  perish  every  year  because  the  shepherds  could  not  care  for 
them,  the  children  were  given  the  opportunity  of  trying  to  raise 
them.  So  successful  have  they  become  that  it  is  now  a  regular 
industry  and  two  girls  in  Wyoming  have  flocks  of  their  own  which 
make  them  almost  independent. 

As  a  result  of  successful  club  work  farm  and  home  surroundings 
are  being  improved,  conveniences  increased,  and  means  provided  for 
educational  and  other  advantages  not  jireviously  attainable;  but, 
great  as  these  material  benefits  of  club  work  are,  its  paramount 
influence  is  in  character  building  and  training  for  citizenship. 
Through  its  voluntary  service  it  develops  initiative,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  leadership;  and  it  develops  community  leadership  not 
only  in  the  boys  and  girls  themselves  but  also  in  the  adults.  There 
are  innumerable  evidences  that  better  community  spirit  and  higher 
ideals  of  citizenship  are  developed  through  club  work.  One  club  girl 
when  asked  what  she  liked  best  to  do  replied  that  she  preferred  to 
teach  others  what  she  had  learned  in  the  club  because  it  gave  her  an 
opportunity  to  hel])  pay  back  to  the  community  in  service  wdiat  had 
been  given  her  through  the  club  work.  A  club  boy  refused  an 
offer  from  a  commercial  firm  of  $10  a  bushel  for  his  pure-bred  seed 
corn,  and  instead  offered  it  to  the  farmers  of  his  community  in 
7.5-cent  lots  (enough  to  plant  an  acre),  with  the  result  that  he  lost 
$5  a  bushel,  but  gained  the  satisfaction  of  having  performed  a  service 
to  his  community. 

In  1917,  when  the  boys  and  girls  as  well  as  others  were  called  upon 
to  increase  the  production  of  food,  feed,  and  material  for  war  needs, 
they  enrolled  in  club  work  in  large  numbers  and  made  a  generous 
response.  And  not  only  that,  but  boys’  and  girls’  clubs  support 
orphans  in  France  and  Belgium,  and  an  Armenian  orphan  is  lucky 
enough  to  have  the  honor  of  being  brought  uji  and  educated  on  the 
proceeds  from  the  fruit  and  vegetables  raised  in  club  gardens  in 
Nevada. 

Interest  in  American  methods  of  conducting  such  work  has  spread 
to  other  countries.  Clubs  for  raising  sheep  have  been  started  in 
some  sections  of  Canada  following  the  visit  of  a  Canadian  representa¬ 
tive  to  Washington  for  details  of  the  plan  in  use  in  this  country. 
Club  work  with  the  children  has  been  introduced  into  both  Hawaii 
and  Guam,  and  is  immensely  popular;  while  in  the  Philippines  there 
are  1,165  agricultural  clubs,  with  a  membership  of  18,160  boys  and 
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SITCESSFI  L  CLUB  MEMBERS  AND  THEIR  PRIZE  WINNERS. 

At  State  (airs  the  vniiiiR  cattle  raisers  often  carried  oil  the  prizes  (or  which  older  |>eople  had  entered  into 
competition.  I'his  line  of  club  work  has  been  productive  of  permanent  indiLstrial  success  in  a  number 
of  instances,  notably  in  the  case  of  two  club  members  who  started  12  years  ago  in  Iowa  and  who  now 
own  a  herd  of  pure-bred  Polled  Herefords  famous  throughout  the  Mi'ddle  West. 


Courtesy  States  Relations  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Acriculture. 


BOYS  CLUB  PRIZE  WINNERS. 

These  boys  have  earned  scholarships  in  their  agricultural  college  as  rewards  for  their  excellence  in  club 
work.  'Such  recognition  and  honor  is  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  club  work,  as  well  as  a  most  valuable 
aid  in  fitting  them  (or  their  futures. 
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jlirls,  cultivatinj;  al)out  270  acres  (•!  land,  which  is  ])lanted  to  ve"e- 
lahles  and  corn.  In  lOlS  they  owned  .58,700  chickens,  2,7,50  hojjs, 
and  cared  for  27, .502  fruit  trees.  The  movement  has  also  spread  to 
.Iat)an,  where  the  natural  love  of  jrrowin};  thing's  is  heinj;  most  profit¬ 
ably  develo])ed  in  the  coming  generation  of  Jaj'anese. 

j  t  is  diflicult  to  deal  with  a  subject  of  such  great  import  ami  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Boys’  and  girls’  club  work,  however,  seems  to  he  an  estah- 
lislnnl  educational  institution  in  the  United  States  and  is  looked 
ul^on  as  one  of  the  finest  methods  of  character  building  that  has  yot 
been  devised.  The  movement  has  spread  into  the  cities,  where  the 
children  with  less  s])ace  take  to  the  plan  with  even  greater  enthusiasm. 
Nothing  more  wortli  while  in  organized  effort  to  improve  life’s  oppor¬ 
tunities,  increase  home  comforts,  and  instil  the  desire  to  aid  and  the 
joy  of  possession  in  growing  humanity  has  come  to  light  in  these 
modern  days. 

FOREIGN  BANKS  IN  CHILE 


UP  to  1888  the  hanking  business  of  Chile  had  been  carried  on 
solely  by  capitalists  and  Government  initiative.  All  the 
banks  founded  in  Chile  were  either  stock  companies  organ¬ 
ized  by  Chilean  capitalists  or  by  foreigners  located  in  the 
country,  or  were  the  venture  of  some  Chilean  banker. 

Tc)  establish  a  bank  in  Chile  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
hanking  law  of  1860  it  was  necessary  to  file  with  the  ministry  of  the 
treasury  an  application  stating  the  name  of  the  bank,  the  city  or 
cities  where  it  was  to  be  established  and  the  amount  of  its  capital. 
The  Government,  on  its  part,  had  to  verify  the  bank’s  paid-up 
capital,  lender  these  conditions  the  foreign  capitalist  who  wished  to 
invest  his  money  in  the  banking  business  of  Chile  must  either  acquire 
shares  in  the  stock  banking  companies  of  the  country  or  found  a 
new  bank  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  law. 

The  first  bank  established  in  the  form  of  a  foreign  stock  company 
was  the  Bank  of  Tarapaca  and  London,  founded  in  London,  in  1888, 
by  a  group  of  capitalists  connected  with  the  nitrate  enterprises  of 
Chile.  The  main  purpose  of  the  bank  was  to  operate  as  banker  for 
the  nitrate  business,  then  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Province  of 
Tarapaca.  This  bank  has  now  become  a  part  of  the  Banco  Anglo 
Sud  Americano. 

After  1895  foreign  hanks  began  to  establish  agencies  in  the  country 
without  submitting  their  capital  to  Governmental  scrutiny.  Making 
use  of  article  468  of  the  Chilean  Commercial  Code,  some  foreign  banks 
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secured  the  authorization  of  the  Government  to  establish  their  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  country.  The  article  states  that  “  foreign  stock  companies 
shall  not  establish  agencies  in  ('Idle  without  the  authorization  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  provision  of 
the  code  did  not  apply  to  banks  which  were  controlled  by  a  special 
law,  but  referred  to  other  kinds  of  foreign  commercial  or  industrial 
companies.  It  was  in  the  foregoing  manner  that  the  Banco  Aleman 
Transatlantico  (Deutsche  Ueberseeische  Bank)  was  established  in* 
('Idle  early  in  1S96.  The  Banco  de  ('hile  y  Alemania  (Bank  fiir  ('Idle 
und  Deutschland)  was  founded  soon  afterwards.  The  third  of  the 
German  banks,  Banco  Germaidco  de  la  America  del  Sur  (Deutsche 
Siid-Amerikanische  Bank)  was  established  in  1911. 

These  three  German  banks  established  in  South  America  have 
noteworthy  characteristics.  All  three  were  founded  by  large  German 
banking  institutions  like  the  Deutsche  Bank  of  Berlin,  the  Xord 
Deutsche  Bank  of  Hamburg,  the  Disconto  Gessellschaft  of  Berlin, 
the  Dresdener  Bank  of  Berlin  and  the  SchalThausenscher  Bankverein 
of  Cologne.  All  these  large  German  banking  houses,  instead  of  seek¬ 
ing  authorization  to  establish  branches  in  the  countries  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  have  considered  it  more  expedient  to  form  new  companies, 
supplied  with  a  relatively  small  capital,  to  attend  to  the  main  bank’s 
foreign  business.  Xo  doubt  this  has  been  a  very  wise  method  of 
procedure,  for  if  any  of  these  German  banks,  established  in  Chile, 
Argentina,  or  other  South  American  countries,  so  mismanaged  their 
affairs  that  they  failed,  this  would  not  affect  the  capital  of  the  great 
banks  of  Berlin,  Hamburg,  or  Cologne. 

As  a  rule  the  German  banks  have  been  well  managed;  the  directors 
have  almost  always  been  competent  and  well  trained  in  the  banking 
business.  In  spite  of  the  great  lluctuations  in  international  exchange 
in  ('Idle,  they  have  been  astute  enough  to  obtain  protits  which  jier- 
mitted  of  dividends  to  the  stockholders  and  an  increase  of  capital. 
These  pilots  have  known  how  to  shape  their  course  in  the  stormy  sea  of 
our  paper  money.  The  Banco  Aleman  Transatlantico  alone,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  statement  for  the  31st  of  December,  1912,  with  a  paid  uj) 
capital  of  only  25, .500, 000  marks,  had  deposits  to  the  value  of 
132,539,473  marks.  These  figures  are  sufficient  to  show  the  profitable 
business  this  bank  was  doing. 

Lately  other  foreign  banks  have  established  agencies;  the  Banco  de 
Londres  y  Rio  de  la  Plata,  founded  in  1862  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay, 
by  English  capitalists,  has  also  opened  branches  in  C'hile  and  there 
have  lately  been  established  in  Valparaiso  and  in  Santiago,  branches 
of  the  Xational  City  Bank  of  Xew  York.  The  English,  the  Germans, 
and  the  Americans  have  all  adopted  different  methods  in  the  banking 
business  in  South  America. 

The  great  English  banks  have  not  established  branches  in  our 
country.  The  task  of  founding  banks  to  operate  in  our  markets  and 
maintain  relations  with  those  of  England  has  been  undertaken  by 
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English  capitalists  and  business  men  who  have  founded  banks  spe¬ 
cially  for  their  own  needs.  English  banks  of  this  kind  in  Chile  are 
the  Anglo  Sud  Americano,  and  the  Londres  y  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

The  large  German  banks  have  seen  fit  to  extend  their  activities 
to  other  countries,  but  they  have  organized  separate  banks  to 
operate  in  these  countries  instead  of  establishing  branches.  It 
appears  they  do  not  care  to  assume  entire  responsibility  for  these 
subsidiary  banks. 

The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  when  it  proposed  extending 
its  operations  into  these  markets,  established  therein  direct  agencies, 
carrying  full  responsibility  for  the  bank  itself.  This  method  has 
the  advantage  of  giving  more  solidity  to  the  bank  operating  in  a  new 
country.  It  is  true  that  there  is  danger  of  mismanagement  or  dis¬ 
honesty  on  the  part  of  some  high-ranking  official,  who  might  com¬ 
promise  the  bank,  but  this  difficulty  is  obviated  by  careful  selection 
of  the  personnel  who  direct  the  foreign  branches  of  the  bank. 

The  French  capitalists  followed  a  still  different  course,  acquiring 
shares  in  a  stock  company  already  established  in  Chile,  under  the 
name  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic.  This  bank  failed,  and  in  its 
place  was  established  the  Banco  Frances  de  Chile,  also  formed  as 
a  Chilean  stock  company,  whose  controlling  stock  is  in  the  hands  of 
French  capitalists. 

Having  given  the  foregoing  facts  permit  me  to  comment  upon  the 
influence  of  foreign  banks  from  the  point  of  view  of  Chilean  economic 
interests. 

When  the  announcement  was  made  in  Chile  of  the  founding  of 
foreign  banks,  especially  the  German  banks  founded  during  the 
crisis  of  1895,  the  news  caused  a  favorable  impression.  The  public 
imagined  that  each  of  these  institutions  would  act  as  a  communicat¬ 
ing  channel  to  bring  the  surplus  of  European  capital  to  the  countr}-. 
As  the  interest  on  money  had  been  very  low  in  European  markets 
and  very  high  in  those  of  Chile,  it  wjis  hoped  that  placing  the  two 
markets  in  communication  would  produce  an  equalization  of  interest 
on  money  which  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  nation.  Thus  each 
foreign  bank  established  in  the  country  was  very  well  received  by 
the  public. 

Unfortunately  this  supposition  was  not  correct;  such  happy  pros¬ 
pects  have  never  been  realized.  The  foreign  banks  have  operated 
not  as  the  public  imagined,  as  channels  to  bring  about  an  equaliza¬ 
tion  of  interest  on  money  between  Europe  and  South  America,  but 
rather  like  suction  pumps  that  in  the  form  of  profits  withdraw  a  good 
sum  of  money  annually. 

Foreign  banks,  for  the  most  part,  have  not  brought  in  foreign 
capital  for  loans  in  the  country.  The  capital  with  which  they  have 
been  established  had  been  comparatively  small;  their  principal  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  to  receive  deposits  from  the  public  and  use  the  deposits 
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in  inakiiif;  loans  and  discounts,  obtainiii}?  thus  a  profit  ecjual  to  the 
difTercnco  botwoon  the  interest  paid  to  depositors,  and  the  interest 
charged  to  creditors. 

Why  is  it  that  the  foreign  hanks  liave  conducted  their  business 
thus  f  For  two  reasons:  First,  because  since  our  money  system  is 
paper,  whose,  value  suffers  great  fluctuations  from  time  to  time,  it  is 
not  possible  to  offer  sufficient  guarantees  to  induce  foreign  capital 
to  venture  on  loans.  What  inducement  is  it  to  a  foreign  capitalist 
to  receive.  9  or  10  per  cent  interest  on  his  money  in  Chile  if  the  princi¬ 
pal  runs  the  risk  of  suffering  much  greater  loss?  How  can  a  foreign 
hank,  in  such  unstable  conditions,  loan  in  Chile,  funds  received  as 
deposits  in  Pnirope  ?  This  weak  condition  of  our  money  market  can 
only  he.  remedied  by  reforming  the  monetary  system.  For  while 
we  retain  the  system  of  paper  money  with  the  fluctuations  of  inter¬ 
national  e.xchange,  foreign  capital  will  not  venture  to  place  loans 
nor  invest  in  such  securities  as  bonds  and  hank  shares.  The  only 
way  to  invest  capital  free  from  the  dangers  involved  by  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  e.xchange.  is  in  the  establishment  of  industrial  enterprises, 
such  as  the  nitrate  plants,  Peruvian  hark  plantations,  or  stock  raising. 

The  second  reason  why  the  foreign  hanks  have  not  acted  as  chan¬ 
nels  to  bring  foreign  capital  into  the  country  is  the  nature  of  the 
hanking  operations  themselves.  Really,  the  business  of  the  hanker 
lies  not  so  much  in  the  interest  obtained  on  his  own  principal,  hut 
on  the  gains  made  on  the  deposits  of  the  public.  Banking  operations 
consist  mainly  of  operations  with  other  people’s  money.  For  this 
reason  the  less  the  capital  of  the  bank  in  comparison  with  the  deposits, 
the  greater  will  be  the  profit  obtained. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  Banco  Aleman  Transatlantico,  in 
its  operations  in  Chile,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Peru,  and  Bolivia  had, 
in  1912,  over  132,000,000  marks  in  deposits,  with  only  25,000,000 
marks  capital.  This  same  bank,  in  its  operations  in  Chile  before  the 
war,  had,  according  to  statement,  more  than  50,000,000  pesos  in  de¬ 
posits  and  only  5,000,000  pesos  capital. 

According  to  the  statement  of  December  31,  1913,  before  the  war, 
there  were  si.x  foreign  banks  (the  Anglo  Sud  Americano,  the  Aleman 
Transatlantico,  the  Chile  y  Alemania,  the  |Germanico  de  America 
del  Sur,  the  Londres  y  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  the  Mercantile  of  Bolivia) 
which  had  capital  and  deposits  as  follows: 


I’esos  paper. 

Pesos  gold 
of 18d. 

94,604,919 

16,639,207 

28,060,408 

8,267,973 

Reilucingthc  gold  pesos  to  paper  at  the  exchange  rate  of  12  pence, 
it  shows  that  with  a  capital  of  about  29  million  paper  the  banks  have 
received  deposits  to  the  amount  of  136  million. 
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The  national  hanks  on  the  same  date  showed  the  following  deposits 
and  capital: 

I’rso.-^  paiKT.  1‘i'sos  Bold. 


npposits .  316,ft'>.i,82;i  33,(Ml,3i'.2 

l>a!d-up  capital .  142,271,047  , 502,000 


Reducing  the  gold  pesos  to  paper  at  the  exchange  rate  of  12  pence, 
it  shows  that  with  a  capital  of  143,000,000  the  national  hanks  have 
received  deposits  to  the  amount  of  365,000,000  pesos,  in  round  numhei’s. 

Before  the  estahlishment  of  foreign  hanks  the  profits  made  hy  the 
hanking  houses  on  deposits  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  which  deposits 
were  later  placed  as  loans  at  a  higher  rate,  remained  in  the  country. 
But  with  the  estahlishment  of  foreign  hanks  at  least  a  ])art  of  these 
profits  pass  out  of  the  country. 

When  foreign  capital  estahlishes  industrial  enterprises  (such  as  the 
copper-production  plants  estahlished  with  American  capital  in  Chile, 
or  an  iron  and  steel  jilant)  the  result  is  a  great  benefit  from  the 
country’s  point  of  view,  since  neither  the  cajiital  nor  the  men  are 
forthcoming  in  (’hile  who  are  cajiahle  of  establishing  such  industries. 
It  is  a  different  matter  when  it  comes  to  the  (juestion  of  business 
organizations  of  a  simple  kind  where  foreign  capital  is  not  needed, 
such  as  savings  hanks  or  insurance  companies. 

Moreover  the  lack  of  reciprocity  must  he  noted  between  the  liberal 
policy  of  the  South  American  Republic  s  in  receiving  foreign  hanks  and 
the  restrictive  policy  of  many  European  nations  in  receiving  South 
American  hanks.  The  Banco  de  Chile,  which  has  a  branch  in  London, 
attempted  to  establish  a  branch  in  Paris,  hut  met  with  so  many 
difficulties  and  such  a  high  tax  that  it  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
idea  of  a  branch  in  the  French  capital. 

So  far  I  have  given  only  the  disadvantages  of  the  coming  of  foreign 
hanks,  hut  I  will  now  show  the  other  side  of  the  picture  and  the  part 
they  have  played  in  our  economic  development.  In  favor  of  the 
foreign  hanks  in  Chile  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  for  the  most  part  they 
have  been  well  managed,  having  trained  and  responsible  persons  in 
charge,  and  consequently  have  attained  good  results,  thus  often 
giving  a  lesson  to  the  national  hanks  whose  personnel  has  not  always 
been  competent.  In  this  sense  the  influence  of  foreign  hanks  could 
not  he  othei’wise  than  beneficial. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  international  commerce,  and,  generally 
speaking,  of  economic  relations  between  the  South  American  States 
and  European  countries,  the  foreign  hanks  have  been  a  great  factor. 
The  German  hanks  developed  trade  relations  between  Chile  and 
Germany,  and  facilitated  the  development  of  certain  German  enter¬ 
prises  located  in  Chile.  In  addition,  they  have  taken  up  the  business 
of  credit  with  the  Government  of  Chile,  negotiating  loans  hy  placing 
bonds  in  German  markets.  These  hanks  also  negotiated  with  the 
government  for  the  deposit  of  the  greater  part  of  the  conversion 
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funds  in  the  great  hanking  institutions  of  Germany.  Tlie  English 
also  developed  trade  between  ('bile  and  Great  Britain. 

The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  began  operations  in  Val¬ 
paraiso,  and  has  now  opened  a  branch  in  Santiago.  This  institution 
will  he  the  one  to  strengthen  trade  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republics  of  South  America.  A  well-directed  hank,  as 
this  no  doubt  will  he,  can  develop  Pan  American  commerce  to  a  great 
extent.  Suppose,  for  examjde,  that  a  merchant  or  manufacturer  who 
has  no  foreign  credit  wishes  to  buy  foreign  goods,  or  to  have  machinery 
specially  made,  the  National  City  Bank,  assured  of  sulhcient  security, 
takes  charge  of  giving  the  order,  and  when  completed,  transports  the 
merchandise  to  Chile  and  turns  it  over  to  the  merchant  who  ordered  it. 

The  export  trade  in  metals,  nitrate,  and  agricultural  proilucts  and 
other  articles  of  Chilean  origin  which  would  find  ready  sale  in  the 
markets  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  may  also  he  aided  by  the 
foreign  hanks  which  have  agencies  in  Chile,  as  well  as  hy  Chilean 
hanks  having  agencies  abroad. 

The  economic  relations  between  countries  are  day  hy  day  develop¬ 
ing.  The  modern  economic  world  differs  from  the  old  one  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  international  economic  relations.  Where  before  it  was 
possible  for  a  people  to  live  in  a  certain  isolation,  to-tlay  there  is  a  com¬ 
plicated  net  of  economic  relations  which  binds  them  all  one  to  another 
so  that  none  of  them  can  live  in  satisfactory  conditions  without  the 
assistance  of  the  rest.  I'nder  these  coiulitions  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  ])anking  business  has  become  to  a  certain  extent  international. 
In  order  to  meet  these  conditions  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  the 
banks  have  been  o})liged  to  extend  their  field  of  action  to  different 
countries. 

I  believe  that  the  lesson  in  political  economy  to  be  deduced  from  the 
foregoing  facts  is  that  foreign  banks  in  receiving  deposits  of  our  cap¬ 
ital  and  putting  this  money  out  at  interest,  as  well  as  foreign  insur¬ 
ance  companies  which  cover  the  risks  with  premiums  paid  by  us  are 
of  no  benefit  at  all;  on  the  contrary,  they  relieve  us  of  a  considerable 
part  of  our  revenue.  Only  occasionally  and  with  the  right  of  reciproc¬ 
ity  should  wo  accept  them.  But  as  means  of  facilitating  foreign 
trade,  developing  the  expansion  of  credit  between  country  and  country 
and  placing  their  own  money  as  loans,  foreign  banks  can  not  but  bo 
considered  a  benefif . 

In  regard  to  banks  and  insurance  companies  of  the  South  American 
Republics  we  might  well  adopt  special  standards.  The  South  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics,  in  order  to  strengtben  intereconomic  relations  and 
working  for  the  purpose  of  a  higher  common  economic  development, 
could  afford  to  grant  ample  reciprocal  facilities  for  the  establishment 
of  banking  houses  and  insurance  companias.  In  these  cases,  as  in  com¬ 
mercial  relations,  we  could  well  afford  to  reciprocate  by  doing  away 
with  restrictions,  creating  for  ourselves  an  exceptional  opportunity. 
This  would  be  the  most  practical  interpretation  of  Pan  Americanism. 
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DU.  ANTONIO  BI  ERO,  MINISTER  OF  FOREICN  RELATIONS  OF  I'RUGUAY. 

Dr.  Buero,  statesman,  journalist,  orator,  ami  Jurist,  was  Ixim  in  Paris  of  I'rueuayan  parents.  He  was 
pflucateu  in  France,  Brazil,  Arfientina.  and  I’ruguay,  and  was  graduated  from  tne  University  of 
Urugiiay  as  doctor  of  laws.  After  serving  the  (iovemment  in  several  administrative  posts  he  was 
electerl  to  the  house  of  deputies,  where  he  rendered  distinguished  services.  As  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  foreign  relations  of  the  house  of  deputies  he  reported  upon  highly  important  diplomatic  ques¬ 
tions  in  a  style  that  attracted  attention  for  its  elegance  and  learning.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
orators  of  the  house  of  deputies,  and  was  a  member  of  the  national  c.>nstituent  assembly  which  dimteil 
the  new  constitution  now  in  force  in  the  Republic.  He  has  an  enviable  record  as  minister  of  foreign 
relations.  He  was  one  of  the  delegates  of  Uruguay  to  the  Peace  ('onference,  and  was  selected  to  sp^k 
l>efore  that  body  and  to  sign  the  treaty  of  pe^e  which  terminated  the  war  with  Germany.  During 
his  stay  in  France  he  was  invited  to  visit  several  Europran  countries  and  received  a  number  of  decora¬ 
tions.  He  has  been  a  special  ambassador  to  Great  liritain.  a  professor  of  international  law  and  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  is  a  member  of  various  learned  institutions.  He  is  the  author  of  important  works,  among 
which  is  the  volume  entitled  “El  Uniguay  en  la  Vida  Internacinnal ''  (Uruguay  in  International  Life) 
On  returning  to  his  country  from  Paris  he  was  invited  to  officially  visit  the  United  States,  where 
he  remained  several  days  in  January  last,  having  been  entertained  officially  and  socially  not  only  in 
Washington,  but  in  other  North  American  cities. 
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ARGEXTIXA, 

Press  reports  state  that  a  French  company  with  a  capital  of 
15, 000, 000  pesos  has  been  organized  to  exploit  the  QUEBRACHO 
FORESTS  in  the  Province  of  Santiago  del  Estero.  Sawmills  and 
tanning  factories  are  to  he  erected  and  railway  lines  built  from  these 
fort‘sts  to  the  main  line  of  the  Northern  Railwa}’. 

The  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of  the  Republic  for  the  first  half  of 
1919  amounted  to  623,337,999  gold  pesos,  of  which  341,829,883  gold 
pesos  were  exports  and  281,508,1 16  gold  pesos  were  imports.  During 
the  same  period  of  1918  this  commerce  was  591,592,678  gold  pesos> 
made  up  of  exports  381,696,567  gold  pesos,  and  imports  209,896,111 
gold  pesos.  The  exports  during  the  first  half  of  1919  consisted  of 
stock  products,  227,082,452  gold  pesos;  agricultural  products.  100,- 
537,912  gold  pesos;  forestal  products,  7,557,072  gold  pesos;  and 
other  products,  6,652,447  gold  pesos.  During  the  first  10  months 
of  1919  the  exports  of  frozen  meats  were  1,814,794  wethers,  5,179, 
225  quarters  of  frozen  beef,  and  78,884  (juarters  of  chilled  beef. 
During  the  period  referred  to  the  packing  houses  in  the  Republic 
slaughtered  2,539,322  head  of  cattle. 

A  r^sum6  of  the  ARGhiNTINE  RAILWAYS  in  1919,  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  General  Bureau  of  Railways,  contains  the  following 
data:  Length  of  lines  in  operation,  35,257  kilometers,  of  which  10,717 
kilometers  have  a  gauge  of  1  meter,  2,839  kilometers  a  gauge  of  1 
meter  43.5  centimeters,  and  21,701  kilometers  a  gauge  of  1  meter 
67.6  centimeters.  These  railways  had  2,356  stations,  3,824  loco¬ 
motives,  3,240  passenger  coaches,  2,910  box  cars,  and  79,446 
freight  cars.  During  the  year  referred  to  38,973,050  tons  of  freight 
and  68,547,200  passengers  were  transported,  producing  a  gross  reve¬ 
nue  of  183,426,002  gold  pesos.  The  expenditures  were  141,296,478 
gold  pesos,- and  the  net  earnings  42,129,524  gold  pesos. 

The  COMMERCIAL  ARBITRATION  CONVENTION  between 
the  Argentine-Brazilian  Board  of  Trade  of  Buenos  Aires  and  the 
Commercial  Association  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  been  ratified  by  the 
Argentine  ami  Brazilian  Governments.  Under  this  convention  each 
board  will  establish  an  arbitration  and  expert  committee  to  settle 
commercial  controversies  in  the  country  in  which  it  has  jurisdiction. 
The  convention  prescribes  that  controversies  arising  under  Argentine- 
Brazilian  contracts  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  convention. 
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Duriii"  the  first  11  months  of  1919  TKAXSATLANTIC  STKAM- 
EKS  ami  sailing  vessels  with  a  capacity  of  2,589,365  net  tons  cleared 
from  Buenos  Aires  loaded  with  Argentine  ])roducts.  Among  these 
were  15  Belgian  vessels,  77  Brazilian,  7  ('hilean,  26  Danish,  57 
Spanish,  43  French,  56  Dutch,  303  English,  55  Italian,  19  Japanese, 
131  United  States.  Ill  Norwegian,  2  Portuguese,  32  Swedish,  1 
('liinese,  1  Greek,  1  Peruvian,  and  a  number  of  other  nationalities. 

'Phe  estimated  area  under  ('EBEAL  CULTIVA’PION  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  during  the  present  year  is  as  follows:  Wheat, 
7,606,549  hectares;  flax,  1,748,764  hectares;  oats,  1,063,119  hectares; 
and  barley  and  rye,  96,606  hectares.  During  the  previous  year  the 
area  sown  to  wheat  was  9,357,287  hectares;  to  flax,  1,537,644  hectares; 
to  oats,  1,185,879  hectares;  and  to  barley  and  rye,  14,152  hectares. 

An  AGRICULTl'KAL  (X)OPERATIVE  SOCIETY  for  the  pn.- 
tection  of  farmers  has  been  organized  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  society 
proposes  to  build  warehouses  at  shipping  points  in  agricultural 
sections,  lend  money  on  crops,  negotiate  direct  sales,  furnish  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery  and  packing  material,  insurance  against  hail  and 
fire,  and  negotiate  with  railways  for  lower  freight  rates. 

Under  an  executive  decree  of  December  3,  1919,  the  executive 
power  accepts  ad  referendum,  from  the  national  congress,  the  con¬ 
vention  made  by  the  minister  of  public  works  with  the  legal  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Trans-Andcan  Argentine  Railway  for  the  fusion  of 
the  administrative  offices  of  the  sections  of  the  CHILEAX-ARGEN- 
TIXE  TRAXS-AXDEAX  RAILWAY  between  Mendoza,  Argentina, 
and  Los  Andes,  Chile,  which  provides  for  the  cooperative  operation 
of  these  lines.  In  accordance  with  this  convention  the  National 
Government  will  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Argentine  Trans-Andean 
Railway,  Argentine  internal  5  per  cent  bonds,  with  1  per  cent  amorti¬ 
zation,  payable  semiannually,  up  to  the  sum  of  2,500,000  Argentine 
gold  pesos,  to  be  expended  under  the  authority  of  the  executive 
power.  The  operation  of  the  road,  expenditure  of  money,  etc.,  will 
be  in  accord  with  jirrangements  agreed  upon  by  the  Argentine  and 
Chilean  Governments. 

BOLIVIA. 

On  November  10,  1919,  the  first  section  of  the  RAILROAD  FROM 
POTOSI  TO  SUCRE  was  opened  for  traffic.  This  work  is  l)eing 
carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  law  which  calls  for  the  connection 
of  Bolivian  railroa<ls  with  the  cajiital,  and  the  other  sections  are 
l)eing  constructed  as  rajiidly  as  possible. 

In  November,  1919,  the  ministry  of  fomento  accepted  the  bid 
made  by  Seiior  Victor  A.  Pefia  for  the  CONSTRUCTION  OF  A 
BRIDGE  across  La  Paz  River  in  the  limits  of  Obrajes. 

In  November,  1919,  the  New  York  firm  of  Richmond,  Levering  & 
C’o.  made  a  proposition  to  the  Bolivian  Government  to  develop  the 
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NATIONAL  OIL  LANDS.  They  propose  to  invest  some  $10,000,000 
in  the  enterprise  without  guarantees  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

A  recent  municijial  ordinance  calls  for  MILK  INSPECTION.  No 
])erson  shall  bo  allowed  to  sell  milk  without  its  being  inspected  and 
passed  by  the  inspectors,  who  will  he  under  the  National  Institute  of 
Hygiene. 

In  December,  1019,  the  President  accepted  a  hid  made  by  Seilor 
Augustin  Wilde,  of  Argentina,  to  furnish  3,000,000  liters  of  ALCO¬ 
HOL,  for  which  the  Government  will  jiay  £1  sterling,  1  shilling,  and 
9  pence  for  each  case  containing  22.71  liters. 

'Fhe  telegraph  administration  of  Italy  recently  notified  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  CABLE  SEKVICE  has  been  reestablished  over  Italian 
lines  for  Germany,  Austria,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey.  The  Bolivian 
general  directorate  of  the  mails  ordered  the  resumption  of  mail 
service  with  Germany  on  the  same  footing  as  before  the  war. 

The  Bolivian  senate  has  apjiroved  the  draft  of  a  law  authorizing 
the  President  to  start  KCBBEK  FACTOIHES  in  the  country. 

The  American  merchants  of  La  Paz  held  a  meeting  on  December  12, 
1919,  to  organize  the  AMEKICAN  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
OF  BOLIVIA.  The  governing  hoard  was  elected  as  follows:  Mr. 
George  Easley,  president;  Mr.  L.  M.  Salisbury,  vice-president;  and 
Mr.  Victor  L.  Tyree,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

BRAZIL. 

'Hie  DESTINATION  OF  BRAZILIAN  EXPORTS  during  the  six 
months  from  January  to  June,  1919,  was  as  follows: 

Cojfee. — Total,  7,424,816  bags  of  60  kilograms  (1321  poumls). 
The  chief  countries  of  destination  were:  United  States,  2,866,006 
bags;  France,  2,502,897  hags;  Belgium,  309,082  bags;  United  King¬ 
dom,  312,417  hags;  Denmark,  234,934  hags;  Sweden,  232,129  hags; 
Spain,  201,831  bags;  Italy,  189,720  bags;  Norway,  109,107  bags.  The 
chief  ports  of  shipment  were:  Santos,  5,862,636  bags;  Rio,  1,063,186 
bags;  Victoria,  233,334  bags;  Bahia,  143,268  bags;  Pernambuco, 
110,080  bags.  Compared  with  the  first  six  months  of  1918  there  was 
an  increase  of  2,939,000  bags. 

Cacao. — Total,  32,385  tons  (2,204.6  pounds).  The  chief  countries 
of  destination  were:  France,  13,309  tons;  United  States,  11,448 
tons;  United  Kingdom,  2,934  tons;  Denmark,  1,473  tons;  Belgium, 
1,093  tons;  Netherlands,  970  tons.  The  chief  ports  of  shipment  were: 
Bahia,  28,283  tons;  Para,  2,707  tons.  Compared  with  the  first  six 
months  of  1918  there  was  an  increase  of  11,813  tons. 

Beans. — Total,  25,407  tons.  The  chief  countries  of  destination 
were:  France,  16,473  tons;  Italy,  4,652  tons;  United  Kingdom, 
4,052  tons.  The  principal  ports  of  shipment  were:  Santos,  20,306 
tons;  Puerto  Alegre,  3,239  tons;  Rio,  1,693  tons.  Compared  with 
the  first  six  months  of  1918  there  was  a  decrease  of  13,663  tons. 
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Sugar. — Total,  25,407  tons.  The  chief  countries  of  destination 
were:  Argentina,  5,722  tons;  United  Kingdom,  4,35S  tons;  Uruguay, 
2,38G  tons;  Italy,  2,100  tons;  Spain,  2,100  tons;  Portugal,  1,579 
tons.  The  chief  ])orts  of  shipment  were:  Pernambuco,  15,387  tons; 
Maceio,  2,217  tons.  Compared  with  the  first  six  months  of  1918 
there  was  a  decrease  of  20,077  tons. 

nice. — Total,  0,510  tons.  The  chief  countries  of  destination  were: 
Argentina,  3,393  tons;  I^uguay,  2,214  tons;  France,  814  tons.  The 
chief  i>orts  of  shi])ment  were:  Puerto  Alegre,  2,700  tons;  Pelotas, 
1,349  tons;  Santos,  1,411  tons.  Com]>ared  with  the  first  six  months 
of  1918  there  was  a  decrease  of  5,309  tons. 

Indian  corn. — Total,  2,754  tons.  The  chief  countries  of  destination 
were:  United  Kingdom,  2,053  tons;  Portugal,  99  tons.  The  jirincipal 
ports  of  shipment  were:  Fortaleza,  1,030  tons;  Ilha  do  Cajuerio,  023 
tons;  Para,  .535  tons;  Maranhao,  314  tons.  Compared  with  the  first 
six  months  of  1918  there  was  a  decrease  of  5,284  tons. 

Mandioca  meal. — Total,  18,199  tons.  The  chief  countries  of  des¬ 
tination  were:  United  Kingdom,  8,389  tons;  France,  0,.550  tons; 
Portugal,  2,427  tons;  Uruguay,  387  tons;  Argentina,  28()  tons.  The 
chief  ])orts  of  shipment  were:  Kio,  9,183;  Fortaleza,  2, .597  tons; 
Maranhao,  1,020  tons;  Para,  1,413  tons;  Pernambuco,  1,314  tons. 
Compared  with  the  first  si.x  months  of  1918  there  was  a  decrease  of 
9,770  tons. 

Yerba  mate. — Total,  3(5,018  tons.  The  chief  countries  of  destina¬ 
tion  were:  Argentina,  21,900  tons;  Uruguay,  12,555  tons;  Chile, 
1,125  tons.  The  chief  ports  of  shipment  were:  Paranagua,  14,081 
tons:  Sao  Francisco,  (5,580  tons;  Foz  do  Iguassu,  3,902  tons;  An¬ 
tonina,  3,30(5  tons;  Livramento,  3,597  tons;  Uruguayana,  1,(538 
tons;  Puerto  Alegre,  1,20(5  tons.  Compared  with  the  first  six  months 
of  1918  there  was  a  decrease  of  223  tons. 

Cotton. — Total,  1,784  tons.  The  chief  countries  of  destination 
were:  Ignited  Kingdom,  987  tons;  France,  010  tons;  Portugal,  187 
tons.  The  chief  ports  of  shijiment  were:  Fortaleza,  748  tons;  Pernam¬ 
buco,  281  tons;  Maranhao,  2(57  tons;  Rio,  202  tons;  Natal,  108  tons. 
Compared  with  the  first  six  months  of  1918  there  was  an  increase  of 
230  tons. 

Rubber. — Total,  10,449  tons.  The  chief  countries  of  destination 
were:  United  States,  9,(582  tons;  United  Kingdom,  4,300  tons; 
France,  2,345  tons.  The  chief  ports  of  shipment  were:  Para,  9,087 
tons;  Manaos,  (5,788  tons.  Compared  with  the  first  six  months  of 
1918  there  was  an  increase  of  0,731  tons. 

Carnauba  wax. — Total,  3,320  tons.  The  chief  countries  of  destina¬ 
tion  were:  United  States,  1,554  tons;  United  Kingdom,  920  tons; 
France,  083  tons;  Italy,  121  tons.  The  chief  ports  of  shipment  were: 
Fortaleza,  1,749  tons;  Ilha,  820  tons;  Rio,  302  tons;  Pernambuco, 
200  tons;  Bahia,  102  tons.  Compared  with  the  first  six  months  of 
1918  there  was  an  increase  of  707  tons. 
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Tobacco. — Total,  2(),o().S  tons.  The  principal  countries  of  destina¬ 
tion  were:  France,  S,l()l  tons;  Beljiium,  4,123  tons:  Argentina, 
1,9(18  tons:  S]>ain,  l,(i4r)  tons;  Italy,  1,308  tons;  Uruguay,  1,370 
tons;  Denmark,  990  tons;  Netherlands,  ,520  tons;  United  Kingdom, 
317  tons.  The  chief  i)orts  of  shipment  were:  Bahia,  17,701  tons; 
Itio,  1,124  tons;  Sao  Francisco,  1,0,52  tons.  Compared  with  the  first 
six  months  of  1918  there  was  an  increase  of  7, .587  tons. 

Lvmbir. — Total.  49,532  tons.  TIk  chief  countries  of  destination’ 
were:  Argentina,  28,523  tons;  Uruguay,  14,683  tons;  United  States, 
2,596  tons;  Spain,  2,549  tons;  Portugal,  1,045  tons.  The  chief  ports 
of  shipment  were:  Paranagua,  24,532  tons;  Sao  Francisco,  9,653 
tons;  Li vramento,  4,571  tons;  Para.  3,672  tons;  Santos,  2,588  tons; 
Foz  do  Iguassu,  1,736  tons;  Uruguayana,  1,007  tons.  Compared 
with  the  first  si.-c  months  of  1918  there  was  a  decn’ase  of  58,174  tons. 

Oil  fruits. — Total,  37,371  tons.  The  chief  countries  of  destination 
were:  United  Statos,  18,563  tons;  United  Kingdom,  16,614  tons; 
Spain,  1,084  tens;  Belgium,  725  tons;  Portugal,  367  tons.  The 
chief  ports  of  shipment  were:  Manaos,  10,998  tons;  Parli,  8,708 
tons;  Maranhao,  3,080  tons;  Santos,  5,352  tons;  Pernambuco,  3,026 
tons;  Ilha,  2,741  tons;  Uio,  1,210  tons.  Compared  with  the  first 
six  months  of  1918  there  was  an  increase  of  29,160  tons. 

Oils  {vc(j< fable). — Total,  1,077  tons.  The  chief  countries  of  desti¬ 
nation  wen>:  Spain,  337  tons;  France,  203  tons;  Italy,  210  tons; 
I’nited  Kingdom,  128  tons.  The  chief  ports  of  slripment  were: 
Santos,  390  tons;  Rio,  372  tons;  Pernambuco,  191  tons;  Para,  77 
tons.  Compared  with  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1918  there  was  a 
deemase  of  2,061  tons. 

CHILE. 

In  July,  1919,  the  TRANSFERS  OF  REAL  PROPERTY  in 
('hile  representeil  a  vahu»  of  13,471,925  [resos,  2,117,700  jm^sos  of  which 
were  for  rural  projM'rty,  and  11,354,225  for  urban  projK'rty. 

In  NovemlM>r  last  the  GrajK'growers’  Association  of  Chile  made 
its  first  shipment  of  Chilean  WINES  to  Mexico,  and  pro})oses  to 
continue  similar  shipments  not  only  to  Mexico  but  to  Central  America, 
Cuba,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil. 

In  Novemln'r,  1919,  the  EXPORTS  OF  NITR.VTE  amounted 
to  2,204,097  Spanish  (piintals,  and  the  production  of  nitrate  to  2,714,- 
461  Spanish  quintals.  During  the  first  11  months  of  1919  the  exports 
of  nitrate  aggregated  13,501,894  Spanish  quintals. 

The  ASStKTATION  OF  MILLERS  of  Chile,  organized  in  1917, 
was  recognized  by  the  Chilean  GoverniiK.nt  in  December  last  as  a 
juridic  entity. 

The  Government  has  contract(‘d  for  the  construction  of  the  R(dbun 
BRIDGE,  on  the  road  from  Cliillan  to  Yungay,  for  the  sum  of  25,000 
pesos.  The  work  is  to  be  completed  within  four  months. 
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Borguoz  &  Co.  havo  established  a  line  of  CHILEAN  STEAMERS 
to  ply  between  Chile  and  Europe.  The  first  of  these  vessels  sailed 
from  Valparaiso  for  Spain  on  December  7,  1919. 

The  Chilean  Government  has  bought  in  Germany  and  England 
six  REVENUE  CUTFERS  which  will  form  the  nucleus  of  a  fleet 
of  these  vessels. 

In  November.  1919,  the  public  SLAUGHTERHOLISE  killed  47,060 
beeves,  weighing  5,094,200  kilos. 

COLOMBIA. 

According  to  law  48  of  November  4,  1919,  the  national  congress 
ordered  the  CANALIZATION  OF  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  ATRATO 
RIVER,  setting  aside  the  sum  of  10,000  pesos  (peso  equals  $0.9733) 
for  the  preliminary  surveys  and  80,000  jiesos  for  the  execution  of  the 
work. 

According  to  a  contract  made  by  the  ministry  of  agriculture  and 
commerce  on  behalf  of  the  Government  •with  James  Dei  trick,  of 
New  York,  the  latter  is  to  build  and  operate  for  five  years  a  PACK¬ 
ING  HOUSE  in  a  seaport  of  the  Department  of  Magdelana,  or  in 
the  Commissariat  of  la  Goajira.  "^Tlie  plant  is  to  bo  equipped  to  handle, 
no  loss  than  30,000  beeves  and  2,500  carcasses  of  mutton  and  pork 
per  year,  and  is  to  contain  the  necessary  equipment  to  utilize  the 
residue  of  the.  slaughtertxl  animals.  The  slaughtered  animals  are 
to  bo  subject  to  official  veterinary  inspection.  Railroads,  street  i ail- 
ways,  roads,  docks,  electric  plants,  a  telephone  system,  and  wireless 
station  arc  all  to  be  installed  in  connection  with  the  business.  The 
Government  on  its  part  concedes  exemption  from  several  export 
and  import  taxes  to  the  contractor,  and  exempts  liim  from  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  tax  for  20  years,  counting  from  the  first  slaughter  of  animals  for 
the  export  of  frozen,  preserved,  and  packed  meats. 

The  congress  of  1919  passed  several  laws  governing  RAILROADS, 
among  wiiich  were  law  58  changing  article  4  of  law  69  of  1915  con¬ 
cerning  the  construction  of  the  railroad  from  ('ucuta  to  the  Rio 
Magdalena,  and  appropriates  5  per  cent  of  the  gross  profit  of  the 
Atlantic  customs  instead  of  4  per  cent,  as  formerly,  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  roa»l  or  for  the  canceling  of  a  loan  contracted  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  in  addition  to  the  30  per  cent  of  the  gross  profit  of  the  customs 
of  Cdcuta;  and  law  59,  wiiich  declares  the  necessity  and  public 
utility  of  a  railroad  leaving  Cartagena  ami  running  through  the  sabanas 
of  Bolivar,  to  end  at  the  most  convenient  point  within  the  limits  of 
the  Department  of  Antioquia  and  to  join  with  the  lines  running  or  to 
be  run  by  tliis  department  connecting  with  those  of  the  interior  of  the 
Republic. 

A  sum  of  300,000  pesos  was  appropriated  for  the  ERECTION  OF 
LIGHTHOUSES  and  buoys  and  for  the  provision  of  launches  for 
use  in  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

163645— 20— Bull.  3 - 6 
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A  now  section  known  as  the  DEPARTMENT  OF  CATTLE  AND 
MEAT  INSPECTION  has  been  created  in  the  ininistiyol  agriculture 
and  coininercae  This  section  will  make  a  study  of  aQ  sorts  of  con¬ 
tagious  cattle  disc'ases  and  their  remedies,  and  inspect  cattle,  and 
jucat  products  intended  for  export  to  countries  which  demand 
certiticates  of  insjKction. 

On  November  19  the  President  signed  law  73  of  1919,  passed  by 
Congress  on  the  same  day,  changing  law  65  of  1917  and  renewing  the 
work  of  extending  the  CENTRAL  IIIGinVAY  OF  THE  NORTH 
from  the  j)oint  where  work  was  suspended  within  the  limits  of  the 
municipality  of  La  Paz,  in  tlie  Province  of  Norte  de  IJo^’aca.  This 
highway  is  to  pass  as  close  as  possible  to  tlie  capitals  of  the  munici¬ 
palities  of  Sativanorte  and  Susacon  and  the  city  of  Soata,  using  the 
stretches  alreaily  constructed  to  tlie  south  and  tlie  north  of  the  city. 

On  December  22,  1919,  the  RAILROAD  OF  TOLIMA  was  openeil 
to  traffic  as  far  as  the  station  of  Picalena  about  10  kilometers  from 
the  city  of  Ibague,  leaving  but  a  short  ilistance  to  complete  before 
the  railroad  enters  that  city. 

The  National  Government  has  authorized  the  director  of  the 
National  Astronomical  Observatory,  as  chief  of  the  central  meteoro¬ 
logical  office,  to  initiate  METEOROLOGICAL  SERVICE  indifferent 
parts  of  the  country  where  conditions  warrant  it. 

According  to  a  statement  of  the  work  on  the  RAILROAD  OF 
CAR.VRE  the  surveys  and  plans  for  the  section  of  the  line  from 
Puerto  lierrio  to  Velez  as  far  as  18  kilometers  below  San  Francisco 
on  the  Carare  River  have  been  completed.  This  line  will  connect 
the  Departments  of  Santander  and  Antioquia,  and  will  be  about  140 
kilometers  long,  as  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  engineer  the 
distance  from  Puerto  Berrio  to  Carare  is  60  kilometers  and  from 
Carare  to  Velez  80  kilometers. 

Newspaper  notices  state  that  in  Cumbita,  between  the  Provinces 
of  Barbacoas  and  Tuquerres  of  the  Department  of  Narino,  a  mine 
has  been  tliscovered  which  contains  ALUMINLIM,  ^LVRBLE,  AND 
PLATINUM,  as  well  as  mineral  coal.  It  also  states  that  in  this 
part  of  the  country  there  are  plants  not  heretofore  known  in  the  flora 
of  the  country,  some  of  them  when  applied  to  the  skin  causing  a 
depilatory  caustic  effect,  and  others  which  furnish  indelible  dyes  in 
different  colors  suitable  for  the  textile  inilustry  and  the  manufacture 
of  aniline  dyes.  The  Government  has  sent  samples  of  all  of  them  to 
a  laboratory  in  London. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Presidential  decree  of  November  27,  1919,  gave  A  WATER  CON¬ 
CESSION  to  Sehor  Eusebio  Rodriguez  Quesada  to  furnish  hydraulic 
pressure  of  21  horsepower  to  run  a  sugar  mill,  an  electric  plant,  and 
a  machine  to  manufacture  starch.  The  concession  specifies  that  280 
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liteis  of  water  per  second  ma}*  he  taken  from  a  hranch  of  the  Rio 
Sarclii  in  San  Petlro  ile  la  Union. 

On  December  9,  1919,  the  President  authorized  the  MAGDEBURG 
FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  of  Prussia,  Germany,  to  operate  in  Costa 
Rica. 

CUBA. 

Commerce  of  Cuba,  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919. — The  following 
tables  show  the  imports  ami  exports  of  Cuba  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1919,  in  comparison  with  the  year  preceding: 

IMl’OKTS. 


1917-18  1918-19 


$228,101,754  $-235,628,661 

■264  . 

11,694,829  ,  13,331,7-28 

>  6,874,981  '  8,264,853 

1-2,508,056  I  9,349,063 

21,905,975  22,516,920 

3,095,962  2,186,480 

18,44-2,354  !  24,309,462 

302,624,175  315,587,167 


The  chief  items  in  imports  from  “all  other  countries"  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  jute  bags  and  bagging  from  India. 

EXI’OKTS. 


1917-1918 

1918-1919 

United  States . 

(lernianv . 

Spain. .  I . 

France . 

l'nito<l  Kingdom . 

•  ither  countries  of  .America . 

1  )thcr  countries  of  Europe . 

. '  $278,70.3,690 

.  4,198,741 

.  8,965,321 

.  76.72-2,355 

.  9, 729, 109 

. '  347,934 

.  1,118.125 

1:450,327,887 

6,015, 196 
11,.323,841 
96,813,956 
9,258,748 
2, 346,  .594 
1,105,641 

Total . 

.  .379,784,285 

477,221,863 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recently  notified  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Industry,  and  Navigation  that  it  had  decided  to  establish 
a  BUREAU  OF  CO^LMERCIAL  INFORMATION  in  European  and 
American  countries.  The  purpose  of  the  bureau  will  be  to  establish 
cordial  commercial  relations  between  Cuba  and  the  other  countries. 
The  first  bureau  will  be  established  in  France. 

During  1918  the  total  number  of  .CIG^VRS  EXPORTED  was 
44,054,469,  as  against  44,446,020  exported  the  previous  year,  showing 
a  slight  decrease  in  the  export  of  manufactured  tobacco. 

According  to  newspaper  reports  THREE  NEW  INDUSTRIES 
are  to  be  started  in  Cuba.  Tiiey  will  be  an  oxygen  factory,  a  dye 
manufactory,  and  a  manufactory  for  automobile  engines. 

The  latter  part  of  December  the  President  of  the  Republic  ap¬ 
pointed  Dr.  Rafael  M.  Angulo  y  Mendiola  to  study  the  question  of  a 


I'nited  States . 

Oermany . 

Stiain..! . 

France . 

United  KinRdom . 

t  ithcr  countries  of  America. 
<  )ther  countries  of  Kuro|X!. . 
.\11  other  countries . 

Total . 
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NEW  SYSTEM  OF  COLONIZATION  and  submit  plans  for  the 
carrying  out  of  a  system  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  country  in  this 
respect.  The  Government  will  aid  him  in  securing  all  the  necessary 
statistics. 

The  Central  and  South  American  Cable  Co.  has  begun  to  lay  a 
CABLE  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Habana,  which  will  give  direct 
service  between  the  cities. 

The  Brazilian  Lloyd  Co.  has  established  a  regular  LINE  OF 
STE^VMERS  between  Brazil  and  Cuba. 

On  January  3  of  the  present  year  the  total  SUGAR  EXPORT  to 
the  United  States  of  the  new  crop  was  165,872  tons,  as  against  87,176 
on  the  same  date  in  1919,  and  92,064  in  1918.  There  were  825,767 
tons  exported  to  Europe  during  1919,  as  against  995,864  tons  in  1918. 

On  January  6  of  the  present  year  there  were  153  SUGAR  MILLS- 
The  Palma  was  the  fii^t  to  commence  grinding,  beginning  on  Novem¬ 
ber  15. 

The  Compania  Naviera  of  Cuba  has  just  bought  two  NEW 
STE-VMERS,  which  it  will  add  to  those  already  in  service.  The 
company  is  to  refit  these  new  steamers  with  oil-burning  engines. 

.iVs  the  use  of  oil  as  fuel  is  increasing  in  Cuba  the  Texas  Co.  is 
building  OIL  TANKS  in  various  parts  of  the  island.  The  company 
has  already  built  a  tank  of  64,000  barrels  capacity  in  Cienfuegos, 
and  has  purchased  land  for  the  building  of  another  tank  in  the  same 
locality;  in  Antilla  a  64,000-barrcl  tank  is  being  constructed;  in 
Nuevitas  a  64,000-barrel  tank  and  a  55,000-barrel  tank;  in  Isabel 
de  Sagua,  a  tank  of  37,000  barrels;  in  Regia,  two  tanks  with  a  capacity 
of  64,000  barrels  each;  in  Matanzas  one  with  a  capacity  of  64,000 
barrels,  and  another  for  55,000  barrels. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

The  Military  Government  issued  an  order  on  October  1,  1919, 
authorizing  the  Compania  Andnima  Tabacalera  to  use  WATER 
FOR  IRRIGATION  for  40  hectares  of  land  planted  in  tobacco. 
This  water  will  be  taken  from  the  River  Yaque  del  Norte  in  no  less 
quantity  than  a  liter  per  second  for  each  hectare. 

The  Military  Government  on  November  11,  1919,  authorized  the 
proprietors  of  Cristobal  Colon  sugar  plantation  to  bring  into  the 
country  300  IMMIGRANTS  as  laborers  from  the  neighboring 
islands  of  St.  Kitts,  St.  Martin,  Antigua,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

According  to  an  order  of  the  Military  Government  issued  November 
16,  1919,  the  IMMIGRATION  of  any  laborers  not  of  the  Caucasian 
race  is  prohibited  except  through  the  ports  and  frontier  posts  jire- 
scribed  by  the  Department  of  .iVgriculture  and  Immigration. 

According  to  newspaper  notices  the  Royal  Holland  Mail  estab¬ 
lished  a  MONTHLY  STEAMER  SERVICE  between  Amsterdam 
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and  St.  Thomas  and  the  Domincan  ports  of  Sanchez  and  Puerto 
Plata,  stopping  at  various  ports  in  Haiti,  Jamaica,  and  Guatemala. 
The  Columbus  Steamship  Co.  advertises  a  regular  steamer  service 
between  New  York  and  Dominican  ports. 

ECUADOR. 

The  department  of  promotion  has  bought  abroad  for  the  CON¬ 
STRUCTION  OF  CANALS  AND  RO.U)S  large  quantities  of  explo¬ 
sives,  which  it  will  sell  at  cost  to  owners  of  plantations  who  need  them. 

Newspaper  reports  state  that  an  American  geologist  has  lately 
discovered  rich  GOLD  MINES  in  the  Corderilla  de  Nabon  of  the 
Province  of  ^Vzuay. 

A  New  York  steamship  company  has  recently  signed  a  contract 
with  the  Ecuadorian  Government  to  establish  a  DIRECT  LINE 
OF  STE*AMERS  from  New  York  to  the  ports  of  Ecuador. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Ecuador  have  concluded  a  convention  regarding 
ARBITRATION  OF  COMMERCI.VL  CONTROVERSIES  which  may 
arise  between  Ecuadorian  and  American  merchants,  the  terms  being 
the  same  as  those  of  the  other  conventions  lately  concluded  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  with  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  Brazil,  .iVi^entina,  Uruguay,  and  Panama. 

A  law  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President  on  October 
22,  1919,  authorizes  the  construction  of  a  HIGHWAY  from  Quito  to 
Santo  Domingo  de  los  Colorados,  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and 
specifications  approved  by  the  directorate  general  of  public  works. 

GUATEMALA. 

A  COMMUNITY  WHEAT  MILL  has  just  been  put  in  operation 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town  of  Jutiapa.  This  mill  will  be  of 
great  service  in  grinding  the  next  wheat  crop  of  that  region. 

According  to  press  reports  the  Pan  American  line  of  San  Francisco 
has  established  a  REGULAR  STE.UISHIP  SERVICE  between 
United  States  ports  and  Pacific  coast  ports  of  Guatemala. 

On  December  21,  1919,  the  HIGHWAY  recently  constructed 
between  the  towns  of  Yepocapa  and  Santa  Lucia  was  opened  to 
public  service.  On  the  same  date  the  road  between  Carcla  and 
Lanquin  was  opened  to  traffic. 

The  construction  of  a  TELEGR^VPH  LINE  from  San  Joaquin  to 
La  Reforma,  via  La  Conquista,  a  town  of  the  Department  of  San 
Marcos,  was  recently  begun. 

HAITI. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Le  Moniteur,  the  Haitian  official  new'spaper, 
there  were  published  the  by-laws  of  a  new  company  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  UNITED  WEST  INDIES  CORPORATION. 
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TJlis  firm,  whicli  has  an  authorized  capital  of  $1, ()()(), 000,  will  estab¬ 
lish  and  operate  large  plantations  in  different  parts  of  the  Republic. 

noxuuuAS. 

The  Honduran  Government  has  received  a  communication  from 
the  general  post  office  of  the  I’nited  States  proposing  an  international 
AIR  MAIL  SERVK'E.  If  this  service  is  established  the  mails  will 
he  carried  by  airplane  from  the  United  States  to  Tegucigalpa,  La 
Geiha,  and  other  ports  of  the  northern  coast. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the  figures  relating  to  the 
TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  SERVICE  were  the  following: 
There  were  1,015  kilometers  of  telc]>hone  lines  and  7,287  kilometers 
of  telogra])h  lines;  512  tele])hones  were  in  use  and  271  telegra])h 
offices  under  the  administration  of  the  Government. 

MEXICO. 

Under  the  name  of  the  Sociedad  ('oo])erativa  Constructora  de 
Caminos  y  Ex]>lotadora  dc  Automoviles,  a  com])any  has  just  been 
organized  in  the  City  of  Mexico  which  will  devote  itself  to  the  COX- 
STRCCTIOX  OF  A  RAILROAD  which  will  also  he  adaptable  to  the 
use  of  automobiles.  This  road  will  extend  from  the  town  of  Tezuit- 
lan,  in  the  State  of  Puebla,  to  Xautla,  an  important  petroleum  center 
in  the  State  of  Vera  (Vuz.  The  ])rojected  highway's  important, 
since  it  will  establish  communication  facilities  which  have  not  hereto¬ 
fore  existed,  and  will  be  used  for  trans]K)rting  the  ])roducts  of  the 
region  in  which  is  situated  Pajiantla,  which  i)roduces  great  (luantities 
of  vanilla. 

Work  has  been  commenced  on  the  construction  of  a  ROAD  which 
will  connect  the  north  aiid  south  districts  of  lower  California.  This 
will  o])en  u])  the  natural  resources  of  that  imj)ortant  region,  the 
wealth  of  which  has  scarcely  been  known  owing  to  the  lack  of  road 
facilities. 

By  a  contract  enteretl  into  with  the  De})artment  of  Agriculture  and 
Public  Works,  Mr.  Francisco  G.  GarciA  has  secured  a  concession  for 
a  period  of  10  years  for  the  establishment  of  PACKING  HOUSES 
FOR  FISH  PRODUCTS  in  such  places  as  he  may  select  in  Lower 
California,  Sonora,  Sinaloa.  Nayarit,  Jalisco,  Colima,  Michoacan, 
Guerrero  and  adjacent  islands;  and  he  is  also  entitled  to  ])ack,  dry, 
preserve,  or  conserve  in  any  manner  all  kinds  of  animal  and  vegetable 
products. 

In  accordance  with  the  re))ort  made  by  the  Dejiartment  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Public  Works  the  land  leased  to  farmers  during  1919 
amounted  to  30,000  hectares,  most  of  which  was  located  hi  the  States 
of  Tabasco,  Quintana  Roo,  Sonora,  Chiapas,  and  Lower  C’alifornia. 

A  Mexican  magazine  has  announced  that  a  strong  company  organ¬ 
ized  by  capitalists  of  the  State  of  Jalisco  is  carrying  out  THE  hlX- 
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PLOITATION  OF  THE  ISLANDS  OF  LAKE  ClIAPAIA  on  a 
large  scale,  suice  traces  of  jietroleum  were  found  on  some  of  these 
islands.  It  is  also  thought  that  some  of  the  lands  on  the  borders  of 
the  lake  contain  oil  dc])osits. 

Bv  a  })residential  decree  of  the  17th  of  last  January  the  terms  are 
stated  under  which  PROVISIONAL  PERMISSION  FOR  BORING 
PETROLEl’M  WELLS  will  be  granted  to  such  companies  as  may 
apply  for  it.  This  jiermission  will  only  be  valid  until  such  time  as 
congress  sliall  draft  a  law  in  harmony  with  article  27  of  the  consti¬ 
tution.  In  such  ])ermission  all  wells  are  included — those  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  drilling  as  well  as  those  already  completed. 

The  value  of  the  SILVER  EXPORTS  to  the  United  States  during 
the  first  10  months  of  1910  amounted  to  102,467,604  Mexican  ])esos, 
or  851,233,802,  which  shows  a  considerable  increase  oA'er  1918,  durhig 
which  year  the  siher  exports  amounted  to  only  86,913,618  Mexican 
pesos,  or  843,471,809. 

The  data  just  ])uhlished  by  the  ])etroleum  section  of  the  Dejiartment 
of  Industry,  Commerce,  and  Labor,  concerning  the  PRODUCTION 
OF  PETROLEUM  of  the  Mexican  Re])uhlic  in  1919,  show  a  total 
outjnit  of  80,557,229  barrels,  or  12,807,191  cubic  meters,  against 
63,828,326  barrels  or  10,147,588  cubic  meters  in  1918,  showing  an 
increase  of  16,728,903  barrels,  or  2,659,603  cubic  meters,  in  favor  of 
1919.  The  e.xj)ort  of  this  ])roduct  in  1919  reached  a  value  of  186,- 
443,975  pesos,  national  gold,  against  140,557,553  pesos,  gold,  in  1918, 
furnishing  taxes  to  the  national  treasury  amountmg  to  15,824,812 
pesos,  gold,  in  1919,  as  against  11,120,398  jiesos,  gold,  in  1918,  repre¬ 
senting  an  increased  valuation  of  45,888,422  pesos,  gold,  and  a  con¬ 
sequent  increased  taxation  of  4,704,414  pesos,  gold.  The  great 
activity  in  jirospecting  ami  exploiting  Mexican  j)etroleum  in  1919  is 
shown  by  the  establishment  of  27  new  wells,  which  yielded  a  total 
daily  ])roduction  of  462,550  barrels. 

The  above  data  uulicate  the  wonderful  development  of  the 
petroleum  industry  of  the  country,  showbig  not  only  the  increase  in 
production,  hut  also  the  number  of  newly  drilled  wells  with  their 
jiroductive  capacity. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1918,  there  were  hi  existence  the  following 
constructions  for  the  STOliAGE  OF  PETROLEUM:  Eight  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  steel  tanks,  with  a  cajiacity  of  3,857,383  cubic 
meters;  1  concrete  tank  with  a  cajiacity  of  39,750  cubic  meters; 
15  earthen  reservoirs  with  a  capacity  of  3,506,658  cubic  meters;  and 
one  cement  reservoir,  with  a  ca])acity  of  136,740  cubic  meters;  and 
durhig  the  year  1919  there  were  constructed  45  steel  tanks  with  a 
cajiacity  of  268,438  cubic  meters,  and  3  concrete  tanks  with  a 
capacity  of  3,968  cubic  meters.  At  that  time  there  were  existing  84 
jiipe  lines  with  a  total  length  of  1,205,387  meters  and  a  conducting 
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capacity  of  268,380  cubic  meters;  last  year  there  were  constructed 
29  pipe  lines  with  an  extension  of  215,583  meters,  and  a  conducting 
capacity  of  188,836  cubic  meters.  Summing  up,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  storage  tanks  at  present  existing  in  Mexico  represent  a  total 
cajiacity  of  7,812,937  cubic  meters,  while  the  number  of  pipe  lines  for 
the  shipping  of  oil  amounts  to  113,  with  a  yielding  capacity  of 
1,429,920  cubic  meters,  and  a  conductive  capacity  of  457,216  cubic 
meters. 

NICARAGUA. 

The  Government  has  ordered  from  abroad  A  DECAUVILLE 
RAILWAY  OR  ELEVATOR,  which  will  be  used  to  go  down  to  Lake 
Asososca  situated  at  the  end  of  the  Parque  de  Piedrecitas  of  the  city  of 
Managua.  The  descent  will  be  vertical  to  the  lake,  where  baths  will 
be  installed. 

According  to  information  given  by  the  Ministry  of  Promotion  to 
the  press,  the  Government  has  resolved  to  construct  an  AUTOMO¬ 
BILE  HIGHWAY  running  through  the  Departments  of  Chinandega, 
Leon,  Neuva  Segovia,  Matagalpa  and  Esteli,  setting  aside  for  the 
purpose  the  sum  of  250,000  cbrdobas,  and  expects  to  finish  the  work 
in  a  year. 

The  COMPANIA  MERCANTIL  ULTRAMAR,  organized  by  the 
management  of  the  National  Bank  in  conjunction  with  several  New 
York  bankers  for  the  purposes  of  importing  and  exporting,  has  in¬ 
stalled  its  offices  in  Managua,  It  will  use  the  San  Juan  del  Norte 
route,  as  advised  by  experts  of  the  United  States  merchant  marine. 
For  this  purpose  the  rivers  San  Juan  del  Norte  and  Tipitaba  are  to 
be  dredged,  so  that  San  Juan  del  Norte  may  be  used  as  a  port  where 
large  warehouses  will  be  constructed.  Tlie  canalization  wiU  be  begun 
in  the  near  future  and  the  dredges  and  equipment  have  already  been 
ordered  by  the  company  from  the  United  States.  The  Tipitapa 
River  presents  some  difficulties,  as  it  is  on  different  levels,  but  the 
lock  system  will  be  used  which  will  enable  shipping  to  reach  Managua 
Lake. 

The  press  states  that  the  Government  has  made  a  contract  with  a 
firm  of  Barcelona,  Spain,  which  has  large  cotton  plantations  in  Mor- 
roco,  to  develop  the  CLTiTIVATION  OF  COTTON  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  country,  and  to  establish  industrial  colonies  of  Spanish  labor¬ 
ers.  Each  Spanish  colonist  shall  have  the  right  to  35  hectares  of 
unclaimed  land  but  shall  not  be  free  to  lease  to  others  until  10  years 
after  the  adjudication  of  the  land,  or  before  if  he  has  cultiv^ated  it. 
The  contract  will  last  25  years,  and  the  firm  agrees  to  invest  not  less 
than  8250,000  in  the  enterprise  and  furthermore  not  to  turn  the  con¬ 
tract  over  to  any  other  foreign  company. 

In  the  latter  part  of  December,  1919,  a  GEOLOGICAL  COMMIS¬ 
SION  arrived  in  Nicaragua  from  the  United  States  to  investigate  the 
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regions  around  the  San  Juan,  el  Kama,  and  other  rivers  of  that  part 
of  the  country  between  the  port  of  Gray  town  and  Punta  del  Mono, 
for  possibilities  of  oil. 

The  Xational  Government  has  resolved  to  open  to  shipping,  under 
the  name  of  PUERTO  CHAMORRO,  the  port  of  Nacascolo,  which 
has  a  harbor  deep  enough  to  permit  vessels  of  large  draft  to  anchor 
and  can  be  easih'  rendered  a  healthful  port. 

The  ministry  of  promotion  has  engaged  an  engineer  from  the  United 
States  to  sound  the  Estero  Real  to  determine  if  it  has  sufficient  depth 
of  channel  for  boats  of  3,000  or  more  tons,  in  order  to  carry  out  plans 
for  the  CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  PORT  to  develop  the  commerce  of 
the  country. 

In  February  the  DOCKS  OF  PUERTO  DIAZ  were  opened  for 
public  service. 

On  December  27,  1919,  THE  AUTOMOBILE  HIGHWAY  be¬ 
tween  Managua  and  Matagalpa  was  opened  by  the  President  and 
party,  who  left  Managua  in  20  automobiles. 

PANAMA, 

According  to  newspaper  reports  four  of  the  principal  importers  and 
e.xporters  of  the  city  of  Colon  have  rented  land  from  the  railway  com¬ 
pany  on  w'hich  to  erect  WAREHOUSES. 

Owing  to  the  methods  prescribed  by  the  Government  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  articles  of  prime  necessity,  and  the  prices  reached  by  some 
of  the  articles  both  within  and  outside  of  the  country,  the  CUTjTI- 
VATION  OF  RICE  of  late  years  has  increased  considerably,  so  that 
last  year  the  crop  was  sufficient  not  only  for  the  needs  of  the  interior 
provinces,  but  also  for  the  markets  of  Panama  and  Colon,  competing 
favorably  with  foreign  grain.  The  Revista  Comercial  of  Panama 
says  that  with  the  use  of  modern  methods  in  sowing  and  in  cleaning 
the  grain,  this  product  could  easily  be  increased  sufficiently  for  ex¬ 
portation,  as  the  country  has  land  suitable  for  its  cultivation  and  the 
Government  is  disposed  to  render  all  sorts  of  assistance  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors.  The  Revista  figures  that  the  country  imports  annually,  on 
an  average,  120,000  quintales  of  rice  for  home  consumption  at  an 
approximate  cost  of  1,000,000  balboas  a  year  (balboa  equals  $1). 

PARAGUAY. 

On  November  11,  1919,  the  President  authorized  the  Compania 
Minas  e  Viacao  de  Matto  Grosse  to  establish  a  NATIONAL  COA.ST- 
WISE  TRADE  SERVICE  which  it  will  carry  on  with  its  own  vessels. 

In  the  three-vear  period  of  1916  to  1918  the  total  value  of  the  COM¬ 
MERCE  WITH  UNITED  STATES  was  5,981,106  pesos  gold  (peso 
gold  equals  SO. 9648).  Of  this  siun  1,728,288  pesos  gold  represent  the 
exportation  and  4,252,818  pesos  gold  the  importation.  In  1916  the 
exportation  amounted  to  426,457  pesos;  in  1917  to  370,011  pesos;  and 
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in  1918  to  931,820  pesos.  In  1916  the  importation  was  873,204  pesos; 
in  1917,  1,562,478  pesos;  and  in  1918,  1,817,137  pesos. 

The  Ilispano-Britanic  Association  of  Madrid  recently  sent  a  com¬ 
munication  to  the  Government  of  Paraguay  asking  for  SAMPLES 
OF  PARAGIJAYAX  PRODUCTS  for  commercial  advertising  in 
Europe.  The  association  proposes  to  exhibit  the  samples  in  its 
building  in  Madrid. 

On  December  1,  1919,  the  President  in  a  decree  recognized  the 
incorporation  of  the  stock  company  “Compafii'a  Internacional  de 
Productos,”  and  has  approved  the  by-laws  of  tlie  company. 

During  the  nine-year  period  from  1910  to  1918  the  production  of 
SUGAR  in  the  country  amounted  to  9,803,681  kilos  as  follows:  1910, 
834,000  kilos;  1911,478,000  kilos;  1912,849,000 kilos;  1913, 1 ,461,000; 
1914,  2,559,000  kilos;  1915,  1,533,377  kilos;  1916,  788,570  kilos; 
1917,  732,914  kilos:  and  in  1918,  567,820  kilos.  In  this  same  period 
the  importation  of  sugar  amounted  to  15,906,335  kilos,  which  added 
to  tlie  amount  produced,  made  a  total  of  25,710,016  kilos  of  sugar 
consumed  in  the  country  during  nine  j’cars. 

During  the  month  of  October,  1919,  the  total  V'alue  of  the  FOR- 
EIGX  COMMERCE  of  Paraguay  was  1,688,564  pesos  gold  fpes(  s 
equals  SO. 9648),  of  which  974,261  pesos  represente<l  the  exportation 
and  714,303  the  importation.  During  the  first  10  months  of  the  j'ear 
1919  the  foreign  trade  reached  a  total  of  13,568,819  pesos,  of  which 
5,727,063  represented  the  importation  and  7,841,756  pesos  the  ex¬ 
portation.  In  the  corresponding  period  of  1918  the  foreign  trade 
amounted  to  9,344,009  pesos  of  which  4,401,327  pesos  represented 
the  importation  and  4,942,682  pesos  the  exportation. 

PERU. 

During  the  third  quarter  of  1919  the  PERUVIAX  IMPORTS  by 
Ecuador  through  the  port  of  Guayaquil  amounted  to  229,033  kilo¬ 
grams  of  merchandise,  which  were  packed  in  7,407  packages,  repre¬ 
senting  a  value  of  £P.  4,528. 

By  a  presidential  decree  issued  on  the  20th  of  Xovember,  1919, 
the  establishments  of  the  Republic  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
alcoholic  beverages  were  required  to  register  the  TOADE  MARKS 
designating  the  products  of  their  respective  plants.  This  decree 
will  be  in  force  from  the  20th  of  May  of  the  present  year. 

The  President  issued  an  order  on  December  3,  1919,  providing  that 
the  customhouse  shall  not  permit  the  EXPORT  OF  SUGAR  except 
when  the  exporter  shall  have  proved  that  he  has  delivered  to  the 
Campania  Salinera  del  Peru  such  quantities  of  sugar  as  shall  have 
been  ordered  for  home  consumption.  By  another  decree  bearing 
the  same  date  the  exportation  of  raw  cotton  has  been  restricted,  as 
well  as  cotton  seed,  the  oil  and  meal  made  from  such  seed,  and  none 
of  these  products  shall  be  exported  without  the  consent  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 
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A  XKW  STEAMER  has  just  been  added  to  the  Peruvian  merchant 
marine  by  Messrs.  Atardi  &  Co.,  the  vessel  to  be  devoted  to  the 
Peruvian  coastwise  trade. 

Accordinj;  to  press  reports  the  Peruvian  Government  recently 
authorized  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  to  install  a  CABLE  STA- 
TIOX  at  Pimentol.  Tliis  station  will  be  an  auxiliary  to  the  cable 
which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  between  Panama  and  Arica. 

During  the  five  months  between  July  and  Xovember,  1919,  the 
total  value  derived  from  the  FOOD  PRODUCTS  b}'  the  Government 
amounted  to  2,010,220  soles,  distributed  as  follows:  Sales  made 
during  July,  2S7,240  soles;  sales  for  August,  336,004  soles;  for 
September,  364,417  soles;  for  October,  456,760  soles;  and  for  Xovem¬ 
ber,  565,799  soles. 

During  the  six  years  from  1912  to  1917  the  total  value  of  the 
PERUVIAX  FOREIGX  TRADE  amounted  to  £P.  115,389,024, 
£P,  74,050,435  representing  exports,  and  £P.  41,338,589  imports, 
givfing  a  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  Peru  of  £P.  32,711,846. 

.SALVADOR. 

In  a  short  time  it  will  be  possible  to  motor  from  San  Salvador  to 
the  beach  at  Toluca,  as  work  is  being  hurried  to  finish  the  AUTOMO¬ 
BILE  ROAD  between  these  two  points.  The  road  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  beyond  the  town  of  Panchimalco  and  will  soon  reach  the  village 
of  Rosario  dc  Mora. 

On  December  11,  1919,  work  was  commenced  on  the  ELECTRIC 
STREET  RAILWAY  of  Santa  Tecla,  which  will  connect  that  city 
and  the  capital  of  the  Republic. 

A  stock  company  known  as  the  COMPAXIA  XACIOXAL  DE 
ESPECTACULOS  has  been  formed  in  San  Salvador,  with  a  capital 
of  400,000  coloncs  (colon  equals  80.50),  to  develop  a  chain  of  theaters 
and  amusement  places  in  Salvador  and  other  countries  of  Central 
America.  Its  headquarters  will  be  in  San  Salvador,  and  it  has  already 
purchased  the  principal  theaters  of  San  Salvador  and  of  Santa  Ana. 

The  directorate  general  of  small  industries  recently  founded  in 
San  Salvador  is  now'  preparing  to  introduce  the  industry  of  HAT 
MAKIXG  into  the  countr}'  and  to  utilize  the  vegetable  fibers, 
especially  that  of  the  palm,  which  grows  so  abundantly  throughout 
all  the  Republic.  The  same  office  is  also  trying  to  increase  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  hydromel  (fermented  drink  of  diluted  honey),  since  this 
industry  should  give  large  profits,  as  it  is  easily  and  cheaply  carried  on. 

According  to  new'spaper  notices  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co.  will  establish  a  DIRECT  LIXE  OF  STEAMERS  between  Sal¬ 
vadorean  ports  and  Havre,  London,  and  Rotterdam.  It  will  also 
accept  freight  via  London  for  Goteborg,  Malmo,  Stockholm, 
Xorokoping,  Halmstadt,  Kalmar,  Oscarshamn,  Bremen  and  Chris¬ 
tiania;  and  via  Rotterdam  for  Hamburg,  Copenhagen,  Dantzig  and 
Hclsingsfors. 
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The  President  has  established  a  new  T^VJIIFF  OF  DOCK  FEES 
for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels  in  the  port  of  La  Libertad, 
which  replaces  the  one  used  by  the  company  who  managed  the  docks 
of  this  port. 

URUGUAY. 

An  executive  decree  of  November  7,  1919,  authorizes  Miquelera 
&  Umerez  to  manufacture  SALT  by  artificial  evaporation,  for  a 
period  of  nine  years,  on  the  coasts  of  Maldonado  and  Rocha. 

The  Government  has  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  Dr. 
Alberto  Boerger,  Jose  A.  Otamendi,  and  Juan  Puig  y  Nattino  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  the  best  manner  of  increasing  the  CUL¬ 
TIVATION  OF  POTATOES  in  the  Republic. 

According  to  newspaper  reports  the  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of 
Uruguay  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1919  amounted  to  160,311,191 
pesos,  made  up  of  exports  108,578,938  pesos,  and  imports  51,732,253 
pesos. 

Press  reports  state  that  the  Central  and  South  American  Telegraph 
Co.  will  lay  a  new  CABLE  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Montevideo, 
via  Santos.  The  cable  line  constructed  by  this  company  between 
Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo  has  been  opened  to  service. 

VENEZUELA. 

A  Caracas  newspaper  states  that  the  Maracaibo  Oil  Exploration 
Co.,  American  owned,  has  acquired  LARGE  CONCESSIONS  IN 
OIL  LANDS  in  Venezuela,  which  are  located  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  districts  of  Perija,  Paez,  Miranda,  Mara  and  Sucre  in  the 
State  of  Zulia.  The  company  proposes  to  invest  $2,000,000  or 
more  if  the  development  of  the  fields  warrant  it.  These  oil  conces¬ 
sions  are  about  1,850  miles  from  the  port  of  New  York. 

On  December  17,  1919,  the  WOMEN’S  INDUSTRIAL  CLUB, 
founded  by  the  Protective  Society  of  Womens’  Work,  held  an  exposi¬ 
tion  in  Caracas  of  work  done  by  women.  The  exposition  was  attended 
by  Caracas  society. 

A  new  MINERAL  SPRING  was  lately  discovered  near  Valencia 
which  has  valuable  medicinal  properties. 

The  FISH  CO.  OF  PUERTO  CABELLO  has  begun  construc¬ 
tion  in  this  city  of  a  three-story  building,  of  water-proof  paper 
boards  of  the  kind  manufactured  in  Hanover.  The  company  is  to 
establish  a  truck  service  for  the  delivery  of  fish. 

The  Compania  Mercantile  has  been  founded  with  a  capital  of 
600,000  bolivars  (bolivar  equals  $0.1930)  for  the  establishment  of  a 
SUGAR  PLANT  with  modern  improvements,  to  operate  on  a  large 
scale.  Venezuela  is  rapidly  developing  into  a  great  sugar  country 
and  contains  many  sugar  plantations.  The  new  company  will  be 
known  as  “Central  El  Avila,”  and  its  headquarters  will  be  in  the 
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jurisdiction  of  the  District  of  Sucre,  between  Dos  Caminos  and 
Petare. 

On  December  19,  1919,  in  Caracas,  in  the  building  belonging  to  the 
inspector  general  department  of  the  army,  an  INDUSTRIAL  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  EXPOSITION  was  held.  It  was  initiated  by 
the  newspaper  La  Hacienda,  and  various  awards  were  made  for  the 
best  exhibits.  Natural,  industrial,  and  artistic  products  of  the 
country  were  exhibited. 

On  December  19, 1919,  a  stretch  of  12  kilometers  of  the  HIGHWAY 
from  Rio  Caribe  to  Yaguaraparo  and  the  highway  from  Baniuisimeto 
to  Carora  were  thrown  open  to  the  public. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL 
AFFAIRS 


ARGENTINA. 

In  1919  the  amount  collected  in  national  currency  as  a  TERRI¬ 
TORIAL  T^VX  was  19,266,945  pesos;  for  licenses,  11,371,447  pesos; 
and  for  stamped  paper,  28,196,779  pesos,  or  a  total  of  58,835,171 
pesos.  These  taxes  in  1918  amounted  to  50,962,936  pesos. 

According  to  data  compiled  by  the  compensating  board  of  Buenos 
Aires  CHECKS  drawn  in  1919  amounted  to  33,664,014,773  pesos,  as 
compared  with  26,926,528,459  pesos  in  1918. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  CENTRAL  CORDOBA  RAILWAY  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1919,  were  £519,716,  or  £95,228  more 
than  those  of  the  fiscal  year  1917-18.  The  gross  earnings  of  this  rail¬ 
way  in  1918-19  were  £2,332,217. 

The  AGRARIAN  PLEDGES  or  mortgages  recorded  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1919  represented  a  value  of  182,901,911  pesos, 
currency,  distributed  as  follows;  Stock  pledges,  98,832,670  pesos; 
general  pledges,  76,264,358  pesos;  and  pledges  on  agricultural  ma¬ 
chinery  and  implements,  7,804,883  pesos. 

According  to  the  balances  of  STOCK  COMPANIES  doing  business 
in  the  Republic,  compiled  up  to  October,  1919,  the  total  capital  of 
said  companies  is  1,505,063,928  pesos,  currency,  and  their  earnings 
18.74  per  cent. 

Figures  have  been  compiled  showing  that  the  CUSTOMS  REV¬ 
ENUES  of  the  Argentine  Government  in  1919  by  ports  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Buenos  Aires,  158,371,092  pesos  gold  and  4,342,063  pesos  cur¬ 
rency;  La  Plata,  11,273,961  pesos  gold  and  950,356  pesos  currency; 
Rosario,  10,231,443  pesos  gold  and  442,931  pesos  currency;  Campana, 
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6,548,S')3  pesos  gold  and  71,698  pesos  currency;  Zarate.  5,809,686 
pesos  gold  and  16,297  pesos  currency;  Bahia  Blanca,  3,242,790  pesos 
gold  and  50,232  pesos  currency;  Santa  Fe  694,290  pesos  gold  and 
54, .534  pesos  currencj”  and  San  Nicolas,  318,032  pesos  gold  and 
29,530  ])esos  currency. 

In  1919  the  INTERNAL  TAXES  amounted  to  80, 841, .502  pesos 
currency  as  compared  with  67,643,652  pesos  in  1918. 

BOLIVIA. 

The  following  CREDITS  FOR  PUBLIC  "WORKS  have  been 
approved  by  Congress:  three  thousand  five  hundred  bolivianos 
(boliviano  eipials  .S0.3893)  for  the  construction  of  a  home  for  indi¬ 
gents  and  repairs  to  the  municipal  palace  in  the  municipality  of 
Uyuni;  5,000  bolivianos  for  the  construction  of  the  highway  from 
Achacachi  to  Sorata;  1,000  bolivianos  for  the  automobile  road  from 
Tarija  to  Villazon;  30,000  bolivianos  for  the  work  of  straightening 
the  course  of  the  Rocha  River  from  the  city  of  Cochabamba;  200,000 
bolivianos  for  the  Yungas  Railroad;  and  1.50,000  bolivianos  for  the 
construction  work  of  the  railroad  from  Potosi  to  Sucre. 

In  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  CLUB  OF  LA  PAZ  held 
on  November  29,  1919,  it  was  decided  to  increase  the  capital  of  the 
club  to  410,000  bolivianos  by  the  issue  of  bonds  of  1,000  bolivianos 
each,  and  to  erect  an  appropriate  clubhouse. 

On  Januarv  5  the  National  Congress  authorized  the  circulation  of 
COLD  AS  A  MEDIUM  OF  EXCHANGE  in  the  country.  Another 
decree  ilateil  January  12,  authorized  the  acceptance  of  the  American 
d  )llar  as  legal  tender  at  the  rate  of  exchange  of  2.57  bolivianos. 
'Phis  rate  was  fixed  to  aid  the  banks  to  keep  their  reserve  in  coin  and 
American  gold. 

BKAZIL. 

.Vccording  to  official  data  the  PUBLIC  WEALTH  of  the  State  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  amounts  to  4,963,804  contos  (paper  conto,  about 
S275),  made  up  of  the  following  items:  Stock,  1,323,914  contos; 
aviculture,  18,900;  commerce,  373,789;  territorial  wealth,  1,330,190; 
industrial  wealth,  421,573;  and  real  estate,  1,495,438. 

'Phe  following  banks  have  organized  a  CLEARING  HOUSE  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro:  Bank  of  Brazil,  Bank  of  Commerce,  London  &  Brazilian 
Bank,  French  &  Italian  Bank  for  South  America,  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  Mercantile  Bank,  and  the  Portuguese  Bank  of  Brazil. 

CHILE. 

On  September  30,  1919,  the  condition  of  the  SAVINGS  BANKS 
of  Chile  was  as  follows:  The  National  Savings  Bank  had  614,486 
depositors,  as  compared  with  573,375  on  the  same  date  of  1918,  and 
deposits  of  140,938,081  pesos,  as  compared  with  113,523,391  pesos 
on  September  30,  1918.  The  Santiago  Savings  Bank  had  276,921 
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(lei)ositors  on  September  30  last,  as  compared  with  257,293  on  the 
same  date  of  the  previous  year,  and  deposits  of  57,971,749  pesos,  as 
compare’d  with  47,577,572  pesos  on  September  30,  191S. 

The  statement  of  the  27  BANKS  doing  business  in  Chile  showed 
that  on  September  30,  1919,  the  total  deposits  in  currencj’  amounted 
to  855,482,057  pesos,  and  in  gold  to  187,284,990  pesos. 

At  the  beginning  of  December,  1919,  the  Chilean  Government 
approved  the  by-laws  of  the  NEW  BANK  entitled  “Banco  Proveedor 
de  Chile.”  This  bank  proposes  to  give  special  attention  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  sale  of  real  estate,  the  placing  of  long-time  real  property 
mortgages,  and  the  licpiidation  of  same  by  small  monthly  installments. 

In  November,  1919,  the  CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  were  as  follows; 
Export  duties,  3,270,911  gold  pesos;  imports,  3,185,660  gold  pesos; 
and  other  receipts  278,829  gold  pesos;  or  a  total  of  6,735,400  gold 
pesos.  During  the  first  11  months  of  1919  the  total  customs  revenues 
amounted  to  63,240,749  gold  pesos. 

COI.OMHIA. 

Law  No.  108,  of  December  19,  1919,  provides  that  the  TREASURY 
CERTIFICATES  issued  last  March  are  to  be  amortized  with  the 
entire  revenue  from  the  sealed  paper  and  national  stamp  tax,  which 
was  intended  for  the  cancellation  of  the  debt.  A  committee  has  been 
appointed,  composed  of  the  minister  of  the  treasury  and  four  man¬ 
agers  of  banks  of  the  capital  to  attend  to  the  amortization. 

Law  No.  80  of  November  21,  1919,  provides  that  the  payment 
of  CONSULAR  FEES  shall  be  made  in  Colombian  money,  or  in  the 
currency  of  the  country  where  the  consulate  is  located,  reckoning 
the  rate  of  exchange  by  the  pound  sterling  in  coin  in  each  place. 

The  latter  part  of  December,  1919,  8500,000  COINED  GOLD  for 
the  branch  of  the  Banco  Mercantil  Americano  arrived  in  Medellin. 

COSTA  RICA. 

An  executive  decree  of  December  27,  1919,  permits  the  free  IM- 
PORTA'ITON  OF  SILVER  in  bars,  ingots,  or  in  any  other  unmanu¬ 
factured  form,  and  in  coin  having  a  fineness  of  not  less  than  that 
established  by  law  for  national  silver  coin.  Imports  of  coin,  either 
foreign  or  national,  of  a  lower  fineness  are  prohibited. 

The  municipality  of  the  canton  of  Atenas  has  been  authorized  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic  to  collect  a  quarterly  TAX  of  25 
colones  on  warehouses. 

In  October,  1919,  the  RECEIPTS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  TELE¬ 
GRAPHS  amounted  to  25,055  colones,  14,214  of  which  were  col¬ 
lected  at  the  San  Jose  office. 

CUBA. 

During  the  month  of  October,  1919,  the  RECEIPTS  OF  THE 
CUBAN  RAILROAD  CO.  amounted  to  $1,069,773,  as  against 
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S7o3,182  in  the  same  month  of  191S,  showing  an  increase  of  $316,591. 
In  the  period  between  July  and  October,  1919,  the  receipts  of  this 
company  amounted  to  $4,141,606,  which,  compared  with  $3,721,860 
collected  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1918,  shows  an  increase  of 
$419,746. 

About  the  middle  of  December  the  BANCO  NACIONAL  DE 
COMERCIO  decided  to  establish  a  bank  in  Limonar,  Province  of 
Matanzas.  This  branch  will  be  the  first  established  by  the  bank  in 
the  interior  of  the  Republic. 

According  to  the  law  passed  December  16,  1919,  a  SUBSIDY  was 
granted  to  the  ELECTRIC  TRACTION  &  LIOIIT  CO.  of  Sancti 
Spfritus.  The  subsidy  will  be  $1 2,000  for  each  kilometer  of  the  electric 
railn)ad  constructed  by  the  company  from  Sancti  Spfritus  to  Santa 
Lucia,  via  Cuayos,  Neiva,  and  Cabaigu&n.  The  same  law  states  that 
the  company  shall  transjiort  free  of  charge  the  mails  and  parcels 
post  and  reduce  the  base  rate  of  freight  50  per  cent  on  small  fruits. 

The  general  treasury  in  December,  1919,  submitted  a  statement  to 
the  Department  of  Hacienda,  showing  the  ^VMOU^NT  IN  THE 
TREASURY  on  that  date  to  be  $12,208,736. 

During  the  month  of  December,  1919,  the  total  REVENUE 
FROM  THE  CUSTOMS  OF  HABANA  was  $3,147,088,  as  apinst 
$2,614,048  collected  in  the  corresnonding  period  of  1918,  showing  an 
ncrease  of  $533,040.  The  customs  of  Cuantanamo  during  1919 
collected  $418,151,  as  against  $214,819  for  1918. 

For  the  year  which  ended  September  30,  1919,  the  gross  PROFITS 
OF  THE  CUBAN  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CO.  amounted  to  $50,767, 1 64 ; 
for  the  preceding  year  they  were  $40,089,312. 

THE  PROFITS  OF  THE  BANCO  ESPA510L  DE  LA  ISIA  DE 
CUBA  for  the  last  half  of  1919  were  $1,624,980.  The  bank  decided 
to  add  $1,300,000  of  this  sum  to  the  reserve  fund,  raising  that  fund 
to  $4,000,000. 

In  a  meeting  held  on  January  12  by  the  governing  board  of  the 
Habana  bourse  it  was  decided  to  ISSUE  BONDS  to  the  amount  of 
$51,000.  The  bonds  will  bear  6  per  cent  interest  and  the  issue  will 
be  subscribed  by  the  members  of  the  bourse. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

On  October  27,  1919,  the  Military  C-overnment  voted  a  credit  of 
$150,000  to  be  charged  to  the  GENERAL  ACCOUNT  OF  ADMIN¬ 
ISTRATION  of  the  general  accounting  of  the  treasury  to  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  Government  office  supplies. 

On  October  31,  1919,  the  Military  Government  abolished  the 
INTERNAL  TAX  on  articles  imported  to  the  Republic,  to  be 
effective  from  January  1,  1920. 

The  Government  has  just  voted  the  following  credits  for  PUBLIC 
WORKS:  $1,500  for  completing  roads  and  bridges  in  the  vicinity 
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of  hill  El  Numoro;  S47,00()  to  complete  and  ecpii])  the  agricultural 
experiment  station  at  Jaina;  SI 7.), 000  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
dredging  of  the  ]iort  of  San  Pedro  de  ^^acor^s;  S300,000  for  the 
completion  of  the  main  higliway  between  Santo  Domingo  and  Monte 
('risty;  818,000  for  the  construction  of  a  fire-])rotection  system  in  the 
dock  and  (loveniment  storehouse  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo; 

8 18,000 for  the  construction  of  a  customs  warehouse  in  Santo  Domingo; 
8")0,000  to  construct  a  customhouse  in  San  Pedro  de  Macons. 

On  November  20,  HHO,  the  ^^ilitary  (loveniment  authorized  the 
printing  of  TELEORAPII  STA^fPS  to  the  value  of  802,000.  They 
will  be  printed  in  the  following  values:  1,.")00  stamps  of  80  each, 
2,.000  of  82,  0,000  of  81,  20,000  of  80..00,  100,000  of  80.10,  200,000  of 
80.00,  and  000,000  of  80.01. 

The  ^^ilitary  (vovemment  promulgated  the  BUDdET  LAW  FOR 
1920,  in  which  it  calculated  the  receipts  for  the  year  at  88,329,800 
and  the  expenditures  at  88,287,970,  leaving  a  surt>lus  of  841,830. 

The  total  value  of  the  CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  for  December,  1919, 
was  $419,700.  The  customs  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to 
84,407,313,  which,  comimred  with  the  collection  of  1918,  show  an 
increase  of  $138,498. 

FXUADOR. 

On  November  17,  1919,  the  President  signed  a  law  ])assed  by 
congress  authorizing  a  SPECIAL  ISSI’E  OF  1 -CENTAVO  STAMPS 
to  be  used  on  all  pieces  of  mail  within  the  country  and  on  outgoing 
foreign  mail.  The  revenue  from  these  stamps  is  to  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  post  ollices  and  telegrajdi  ofhces  in  the  jirincipal  cities 
of  the  country.  Tlie  law  states  that  the  lirst  j)ost  ollice  shall  be  built 
in  (^uito,  the  next  in  (hiayaquil,  and  the  others  in  the  different 
ca])itals  of  the  provinces.  The  President  is  empowered  to  contract 
a  loan  of  400,000  sucres  (sucre  equals  $0.4867)  for  the  work;  and  the 
law  further  jmivides  that  the  taxes  defined  in  article  1  of  legislative 
decree  of  October  2,  1914,  shall  be  used  as  follows:  (n)  The  ])roduct 
of  the  bonuses  shall  be  used  for  the  pay  ment  of  international  ])ostage, 
and  (b)  the  rent  from  post  boxes  shall  be  used  as  common  funds. 

The  law  containing  the  BUDGET  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EX¬ 
PENDITURES  for  1920,  signed  by  the  President  on  October  14,  1919, 
estimates  the  revenues  for  the  year  at  19,995,660  sucres,  and  fixes 
the  expenditures  at  the  same  figure,  as  follows:  Legislation  and 
government,  227,260  sucres;  interior  and  police,  3,814,408  sucres; 
foreign  relations,  mails,  etc.,  1,450,440  sucres;  public  instruction  and 
beneficence,  3,501,980  sucres;  war  and  navy,  4,937,215  sucres; 
treasury  and  public  credit,  2,184,302  sucres;  public  debt,  3,638,800 
sucres;  miscellaneous  expenses,  241,255  sucres. 

Presidential  decree  of  November  29,  1919,  authorizes  the  ministry 
of  the  treasury,  through  the  section  of  specie  and  issues,  to  restamp 
the  ADDITIONAL  STAMPS  of  legislative  decree  of  October  28, 1919. 

163645— 20— Bull.  3 - 7 
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The  OfRcial  Register  of  November  20,  1919,  ]>ublishes  the  entire 
text  of  the  LAW  OF  LTQl'OR  TAX  on  brandy,  alcohol,  and  other 
national  and  foreign-made  beverages,  codified  by  the  minister  of  the 
treasury  in  conformity  with  the  authorization  contained  in  article 
25  of  the  legislative  decree  of  October  28,  1919,  whose  terms  arc  in 
effect  since  the  1st  of  January  of  the  present  year. 


GUATEMALA. 

The  executive  power  recently  made  available  the  following  sums 
for  PUBLIC  WORKS;  One  thousand  eight  hundred  pesos  for  the  re¬ 
pair  of  the  revenue  office  building  at  Amatitlan;  6,480  pesos  for  official 
mail  bags  to  be  used  in  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service  of  Guate¬ 
mala;  3,394  pesos  for  tools  for  the  Altos  Railway;  10,200  pesos  for  the 
repair  of  public  roads  in  the  Department  of  Guatemala;  and  9,900  pesos 
for  the  repair  of  roads  in  the  Departments  of  Jalapa  and  Progreso. 

Tlie  President  has  authorized  the  treasury  department  to  expend 
the  sums  necessarv  for  the  construction  of  the  LOS  ALTOS  RAIL¬ 
WAY. 

HONDURAS. 

B3’  a  decree  issued  early  in  January  of  the  present  year  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  ordered  that  the  VALUE  OF  THE  LEGAL 
SEALED  PAPER  fixed  for  the  four-year  period  ending  January  1, 
1920,  continue  in  effect  until  the  end  of  the  present  economic  year. 

The  following  data  concerning  the  NATIONAL  TREASLTIY 
was  taken  from  the  President’s  message,  read  before  congress  at  the 
opening  session:  The  total  revenue  for  the  economic  year  of  1918-19 
was  5,294,097  pesos  (peso,  S0.9271),  as  against  4,805,781  pesos 
collected  in  1917-18,  showing  an  increase  over  that  year  of  488,316 
pesos.  The  expenditures  estimated  for  the  year  1918-19  were 
5,507,661  pesos  and  the  expenditures  actually  made  were  5,288,471 
pesos,  leaving  a  balance  of  279,190  pesos.  In  1917-18  the  total 
expenditures  were  6,042,779  pesos,  which,  compared  with  the  expendi¬ 
tures  of  1918-19,  shows  a  decrease  of  814,308  pesos  in  the  latter 
year.  The  internal  debt  on  August  1,  1918,  was  3,446,622  pesos, 
silver,  and  during  the  economic  year  1918-19  376,252  pesos  were 
added,  bringing  the  total  to  3,822,874  pesos.  During  the  same 
period  399,882  pesos  of  this  debt  were  amortized,  leaving  a  balance 
3,422,992  pesos  for  the  economic  year  1919-20. 

MEXICO. 

A  Mexican  magazine  reports  that  according  to  the  last  estimates 
the  NATIONAIj  DEBT  amounts  to  425,739,801  pesos,  the  interest 
on  which  amounts  to  113,170,976  pesos,  making  a  total  indebtedness 
of  538,910,877  pesos. 

On  the  first  of  last  January  a  presidential  decree  was  declared  in 
force  by  which  the  system  of  progressive  rates  of  taxation  on 
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EXPORTS  OF  COPPER,  either  in  concentrated  ingots  or  metal, 
was  fixed.  The  same  decree  states  that  the  governments  of  the 
States  shall  not,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  impose  taxes  on 
any  industries,  no  matter  what  their  character  may  be. 

On  the  first  of  last  January  there  was  also  declared  in  force  a 
presidential  decree  bearing  date  of  December  29,  1919,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  EXPORT  OF  PETROLEUM  is  taxed  10  per  cent  on  the 
net  value  per  ton.  In  accordance  with  this  same  decree,  such 
petroleum  as  is  used  in  national  vessels,  and  samples  of  petroleum 
and  its  by-products  to  the  value  of  not  more  than  10  pesos,  are 
exempt  from  the  special  stamp  tax.  The  treasury  department  shall 
every  two  months  fix  the  value  of  crude  and  refined  petroleum  as 
well  as  the  value  of  kerosene  and  gasoline,  taking  as  a  basis  the 
prices  quoted  in  the  city  of  New  York  during  the  previous  month. 

By  a  presidential  decree  of  the  7th  of  last  January  a  NEW 
BRONZE  COIN  was  established  which  has  a  nominal  value  of  20 
centavos.  This  coin  shall  be  accepted  by  the  State  in  paj’ment  of 
taxes,  duties,  services,  etc.,  in  unlimited  quantities  at  par  with  gold, 
and  its  coinage  shall  be  governed  by  the  law  of  March  25,  1905. 

On  the  17th  of  last  January  a  law  was  approved  which  provides 
that  the  President,  in  accordance  with  article  27  of  the  federal 
constitution  and  a  law  of  January  6,  1915,  shall  indemnify  the 
owners  of  lands  awarded,  or  restored,  or  which  may  hereafter  be 
awarded,  to  villages,  settlements,  congregations,  communities,  etc., 
whenever  deemed  proper.  In  order  to  cover  such  indemnities  a 
federal  debt  has  been  created,  to  be  called  THE  PUBLIC  LAND 
I.A.W,  to  bo  guaranteed  and  paid  by  means  of  a  bond  issue  up  to 
the  amount  of  50,000,000  pesos,  bearing  an  annual  interest  of  5 
per  cent,  payable  to  bearer  annually,  over  a  term  of  20  years. 

By  a  presidential  decree  of  the  10th  of  January  last,  the  monetary 
commission  is  authorized  to  issue  PAPER  NOTES  with  a  nominal 
value  of  50  cents  and  one  peso,  national  gold.  These  notes  will 
only  be  considered  as  fractional  currency,  based  on  national  gold 
money  deposited  with  the  monetary  commission,  and  they  shall, 
therefore,  only  be  issued  after  the  delivery  to  the  commission  of  an 
amount  of  gold  equal  to  the  amount  applied  for  in  notes.  Said 
commission  shall  not  be  entitled  to  issue  for  the  time  being  more 
than  15,000,000  pesos  in  notes  of  50  cents,  nor  more  than  10,000,000 
pesos  in  notes  of  SI. 

NICARAGUA. 

Cable  reports  from  Managua  to  the  press  of  the  United  States 
state  that  the  Government  has  contracted  a  LOAN  OF  $10,000,000 
to  improve  the  roads  through  the  principal  departments  and  to 
construct  a  railroad  east  from  Matagalpa  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 
According  to  the  report,  an  American  railroad  construction  company 
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has  contracted  to  build  this  railroad  in  three  years,  and  to  begin  at 
both  ends  and  work  towaril  the  middle,  starting  from  the  sabanas 
of  Matagalpa  and  from  the  port  of  Prinzapolka  on  the  Atlantic. 
According  to  the  plans  the  new  railroad  will  join  the  60-mile  railroad 
which  runs  along  the  coast  from  Prinzapolka  to  the  Laguna  de 
Pcrlas. 

The  President  in  his  message  read  befoiv  congress  December  15, 
1919,  showed  the  improvement  in  the  ECX)XOMIC  SITUATION  of 
the  country  and  of  the  internal  revenue.  On  October  31,  1919, 
there  were  3,559,100  c6rdobas  (cordoba  equals  SI)  in  circulation  as 
against  2,960,012  cordobas  in  1918;  and  the  reserve  fund  deposited 
in  New  York  in  1919  was  $1,875,120,  as  against  $1,300,000  in  1918, 
showing  an  increase  of  599,088  c6rdohas  in  circulation  and  $575,120  in 
the  gold  reserve.  More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  money  in  circulation 
has  been  backed  by  gold  which  is  more  than  required  by  the  present 
monetary  law  and  is  a  percentage  large  enough  to  bring  the  national 
money  up  to  par  with  American  gold.  Bills  of  exchange  on  the 
United  States  aie  being  quoted  with  a  premium  which  represents 
the  banking  commission  only.  The  sound  financial  condition  of  the 
country  is  shown  again  in  the  fact  that  the  guaranteed  bonds  of  1918» 
which  constitute  the  internal  debt  of  the  nation,  were  quoted  in  1918 
at  35  per  cent  and  at  the  close  of  1919  were  quoted  at  60  per  cent 
of  the  face  value. 

In  regard  to  the  EXTERNAL  DEBT  the  treasury  certificates, 
which  in  1917  were  reduced  to  311,128  c6rdobas,  in  1919  were  entirely 
canceled,  and  the  treasury  certificates  held  over  from  1917,  which 
with  those  of  1918  amounted  to  263,986  cordobas,  were  reduced  to 
196.986  cordobas,  and  a  large  part  of  the  consolidated  certificates, 
or  the  interest  due  on  the  bonds  of  1909,  was  covered  before  maturity. 

PANAMA. 

According  to  official  figures  the  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDI¬ 
TURES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  TREASURY  for  the  four  months 
period  from  July  1  to  October  31,  1919  were  as  follows:  Receipts, 
1,632,133  balboas  (balboa  equals  $1),  and  the  expenditures  1,207,212 
balboas,  showing  a  surplus  of  424,921  balboas. 

PARAGUAY. 

Presidential  decree  of  October  10,  1919,  changed  the  CUSTOMS 
VALUATIONS  as  follows:  Foodstuffs  and  goods  stored  will  be 
appraised  with  an  increase  of  60  per  cent  on  the  taxes  paid  up  to  the 
present;  liquors,  100  per  cent;  tobacco  and  manufactures  thereof, 
60  per  cent;  hides  and  skins,  30  per  cent;  articles  of  saddlery,  60 
per  cent;  shoes  and  materials,  50  per  cent;  furniture,  50  per  cent; 
jewelry,  20  per  cent;  musical  instruments,  40  per  cent;  hats,  hard- 
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ware,  sliip-l)uiUling  necessities,  electric  apparatus  and  lights,  arms, 
pottery  and  china,  glass,  drugs,  notions,  ready-made  articles,  and 
clothes  and  textiles  are  increased  60  per  cent.  The  changes  made  by 
the  decree  will  go  into  effect  on  October  1  of  the  present  year. 

The  directorate  of  the  treasury  has  been  authorized  by  the  Presi- 
<lent  to  ISSUE  BONDS  to  the  value  of  650,000  pesos  (peso  equals 
$0.9648)  in  accordance  with  article  42  of  law  96  of  September  25, 
1914.  The  issue  of  bonds  for  500,000  pesos  authorized  by  presi¬ 
dential  decree  of  March  13,  1919,  has  been  canceled  and  in  its  place 
the  issue  of  bonds  to  the  value  of  350,000  pesos  has  been  decreed. 

During  the  month  of  December,  1919,  the  President  authorized 
the  following  creilits:- Eighty-two  thousand  pesos  for  repairs  on  the 
building  of  the  administration  of  justice;  50,000  pesos  currency  for 
repairs  to  the  vessel  Mercedes;  20,000  pesos  gold  to  make  the  first 
payment  for  the  purchase  of  the  Quinta  Caballero. 

PERU. 

By  a  governmental  decree  of  the  26th  of  November,  1919,  it  was 
provided  that  permission  for  the  COINAGE  OF  PESOS  REPRE¬ 
SENTING  ONE-FIFTH  OF  A  PERUVIAN  POUND  should  be 
granted  only  to  those  banks  now  in  existence  in  the  country  which 
apply  for  it  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  monetary  circulation. 
All  previous  permissions  granted  expired  on  the  31st  of  January, 
1919. 

During  the  period  from  the  1st  of  July,  1918,  to  the  30th  of  June, 

1919,  the  COLLECTIONS  OF  THE  PERUVIAN  CORPORATION 
(LTD.),  amounted  to  12,419,155  soles,  against  12,524,030  soles  which 
were  collected  during  the  year  1917-18,  showing  a  decrease  of  104,- 
865  soles. 

Under  a  law  of  December  15,  1919,  the  President  was  authorized 
to  provide  for  a  LOAN  for  such  an  amount  as  might  be  necessary 
to  install  works  of  sanitation  in  the  city  of  Lima.  The  loan  is  to  be 
guaranteed  by  the  following  national  and  municipal  incomes:  That 
of  the  potable  water  service  of  the  city;  of  the  excise  taxes  derived 
from  the  sewer  system  and  paving;  of  the  subsidy  of  the  departmental 
board;  and  the  balance  derived  from  the  budget  of  Lima. 

At  a  session  held  on  the  19th  of  December,  1919,  tlie  SOCIETY  OF 
PUBLIC  CHARITY  of  Lima  approved  the  tentative  budget  for 

1920,  which  estimates  receipts  of  £178,481  Peruvian  and  expendi¬ 
tures  of  £174,323  Peruvian,  plus  £4,158  for  unforeseen  expenses. 

According  to  newspaper  reports  the  Peruvian  Steamship  Co. 
recently  secured  the  CANCELLATION  OF  THE  PARIS  LOAN 
which  had  been  contracted  in  1909.  This  loan  amounted  to  350,000 
Peruvian  pounds,  and  the  proceeds  were  applied  to  the  steamers 
Mantaro,  Panchitea,  and  Urubamba.  The  balance  amounted  to 
£300,680,  which  has  just  been  entirely  settled. 
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SALVADOR. 

The  Salvadorean  press  announces  that  in  accordance  with  the  new 
monetary  law  established  the  XEW  BAXK  XOTES  of  Salvador  will 
be  printed  in  the  United  States,  and  the  banks  have  agreed  with  the 
Government  in  reganl  to  the  legentls  to  be  inscribed  thereon.  In 
accordance  with  the  aforesaid  law  the  bills  now  in  circulation  which 
have  the  value  of  coined  silver,  colones  (colon  equals  $0.50),  will  be 
exchanged  for  bills  which  have  the  value  of  coined  gold,  in  the  ratio 
of  50  cents  American  gold  for  each  Salvadorean  colon. 

During  the  third  quarter  of  1919  the  total  revenue  from  theSF)ALED 
PAPER  AXD  STAMP  TAX  was  133,113  colones,  as  against  a  total 
of  100,373  colones  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1918. 

The  ministry  of  the  treasury  and  public  credit  has  published  a  table 
of  the  IMPORTATIOXS  OF  COIXED  GOLD  FROM  1904  to  1919, 
showing  that  in  15  years  $4,283,540  were  imported  in  5,  10,  and  20 
dollar  gold  pieces;  6,811,000  colones  in  pieces  of  50  centavos  and  100 
centavos  made  of  90  per  cent  silver;  1,050,000  colones  in  5,  10,  20, 
and  25  centavo  piecesof  83.5  per  centsilver;  85,080  colones  in  l-centavo 
nickle  pieces;  111,000  colones  in  3-cent  nickle  pieces;  and  400,000 
colones  in  5-centavo  pieces.  Changing  the  4,285,540  dollars  to  colones 
at  100  per  cent  gives  a  total  of  8,567,080  colones,  which,  added  to  the 
8,457,080  colones  representing  the  other  importations  gives  a  grand 
total  of  17,024,160  colones,  or  the  total  value  of  the  money  imported 
by  the  country  during  the  past  15  years.  Of  the  7,861,000  colones 
imported  in  coined  silver  as  above  noted  3,216,530  colones  have  been 
exported  since  the  monetary  law  went  into  effect,  2,729,730  colones 
being  exported  by  the  banks  and  486,800  colones  by  individuals. 

The  printers’  union  of  the  Xational  Printing  Office,  founded  recently 
in  San  Salvador,  has  established  a  COOPERATIVE  SAVIXGS 
FUXl)  and  mutual  aid  for  its  members.  According  to  the  statutes 
of  the  society  not  only  printers  of  the  Government  printing  office  but 
all  the  printers  in  the  country  may  be  members. 

URUGUAY. 

In  Xovember,  1919,  the  TAXES  OX  CIGARS  and  cigarettes 
amounted  to  138,673  pesos,  as  compared  with  103,421  pesos  during 
the  same  month  of  1918. 

A  branch  of  the  ROYAL  BAXK  OF  CAXADA  was  opened  in 
Montevideo  on  December  4,  1919. 

In  Xovember,  1919,  the  CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  totaled  1,360,138 
pesos,  or  559,144  pesos  more  than  those  of  the  same  month  of  1918. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1919,  the  RAILWAY 
RECEIPTS  were  10,156,034  pesos,  as  compared  with  8,624,732  pesos 
collected  during  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  gross  earnings  of  the 
Central  Railway  were  875,000  pesos;  of  the  Eastern  Railway,  128,175 
pesos;  and  of  the  Xorthern  Railway,  105,890  pesos. 
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In  November,  1919,  the  HANK  of  the  Republic  had  a  capital  of 
16,741,060  pesos;  gold  coin  amounting  to  53,627,758  pesos;  silver 
coin,  2,434,180  pesos;  deposits  in  account  total  current,  31,640,340 
pesos;  and  savings  accounts,  16,701,790  pesos.  The  total  capital  of 
Uruguayan  and  foreign  banks  on  the  date  mentioned  was  33,870,072 
pesos;  the  total  coined  gold,  60,557,072  pesos;  the  total  account- 
current  deposits,  68,957,858  pesos;  and  the  total  savings  accounts, 
48,289,763  pesos. 

VENEZCELA. 

The  BANCO  DE  VENEZUELA  in  the  statement  issued  on  October 
31,  1919,  has  passed  the  100,000,000  bolivar  mark,  (bolivar  equals 
80.1930),  which  marks  an  epoch  in  the  banking  history  of  the  country. 
This  bank  began  operations  in  1890  with  a  capital  of  8,000,000  boli¬ 
vars  and  its  first  statement  shows  the  handling  of  16,784,919  bolivars. 
It  has  at  present  a  capital  of  12,000,000  bolivars,  and,  according  to 
the  last  statement,  issued  October  31,  1919,  it  handled  102,612,841 
bolivars,  showing  that  in  the  29  years  of  its  establishment  its  capital 
has  increased  4,000,000  bolivars  and  its  business  85,827,922  bolivars. 
An  interesting  feature  of  the  statement  is  the  increase  in  the  amount 
of  accounts  current.  The  statement  of  December,  1890,  showed  a 
total  of  3,583,395  bolivars  in  total  accounts  current,  and  the  state¬ 
ment  of  October,  1919,  showed  12,591,283  bolivars.  Cash  on  hand  in 
December,  1890,  amounted  to  4,153,736  bolivars,  while  in  October, 
1919,  it  amounted  to  50,650,488  bolivars,  of  which  45,157,345  were 
in  gold.  This  bank  has  about  30  branches  throughout  the  Republic. 

The  Caracas  newspapers  state  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  has  opened  a  BRANCH  in  Ciudad  Bolivar,  which  is  the  commer¬ 
cial  center  of  Guayana  and  other  rich  regions  of  the  Republic. 

The  receipts  of  the  COMPANIA  VENEZOLANA  DE  NAVEGA- 
CION  for  the  first  six  months  of  1919  amounted  to  1,189,515  bolivars, 
as  against  729,831  bolivars  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

According  to  oflicial  figures  the  FOREIGN  DEBT  of  the  Republic 
of  Venezuela,  which  on  December  31,  1918,  amounted  to  96,456,796 
bolivars,  on  June  30,  1919,  was  reduced  to  93,952,410  bolivars, 
showing  that  in  the  first  six  months  of  1919,  2,504,385  bolivars  were 
paid. 

According  to  a  fable  published  by  the  Bulletin  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Caracas  to  show  the  increase  of  the  ISSl'E  OF  BILLS 
by  the  Banco  de  Venezuela  and  the  Banco  de  Caracas  in  the  last  20 
years,  the  Banco  de  Venezuela,  the  most  important  of  the  Republic, 
which  in  1900  only  had  bills  to  the  value  of.  1,667,600  bolivars  in 
circulation,  at  the  end  of  1910  had  increased  the  circulation  to 
3,780,000  bolivars,  and  at  the  end  of  1919  had  bills  to  the  amount  of 
21,096,000  bolivars  in  circulation.  The  Banco  de  Caracas,  which 
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in  1000  had  a  circulatHMi  of  bills  to  llio  value  of  1 ,0().‘},76()  bolivars,  in 
1910  had  increased  the  issue  to  1,S24,4()0  bolivars,  and  at  the  close 
of  1919  to  r),2()0,()()0  bolivai-s.  The  congress  of  1918  modilied  the 
banking  law  so  as  to  permit  l)anks  to  issue  bills  to  three  times  the 
amount  of  their  capital  provided  that  the  amount  of  the  same  in 
excess  of  double  the  capital  shat!  be  represented  by  gold  in  the 
reserve. 


INTERNATIONAL 
TREATIES 


U(  )I.IVIA-COIX)M  RIA . 

On  November  13,  1919,  the  Congress  of  the  Kepublic  of  Colombia 
approved  the  OENEKAL  AKBITKATION  TREATY  concluded 
in  Bogota  between  Bolivia  and  Colombia  on  November  13,  1918. 

(•OI.OMBIA. 

By  a  decree  of  November  3,  1919,  promulgated  on  the  4th  of  the 
same  month,  the  Colombian  congress  authorized  the  executive  power 
to  adhere,  in  the  name  of  the  Kepublic,  to  the  League  of  Nations  of 
the  Veiviailles  Peace  ('onference. 


I'MTED  STATES-GUATEMALA. 

The  CONVENTION  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  GOLD 
Fl’Nl)  IN  CLSTODY  between  the  United  States  and  Guatemala 
W!is  signeil  in  Guatemala  City  on  December  4,  1919.  This  treaty  is 
similar  to  the  one  recently  made  by  the  United  States  with  Paraguay. 

HAITI. 

The  Swiss  Federal  Council,  under  date  of  December  1,  1919, 
notified  the  Department  of  State  that  one  year  having  passed  without 
any  objection  being  olVered  on  the  part  of  the  contracting  powers,  the 
adherence  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  to  the  GENEVA  CONVENTION 
of  July  6,  1906,  for  t’he  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  armies  in  the  field,  has  become  final. 

PANAMA. 

The  national  assembly  of  Panama  approved  on  January  8  last 
the  Versailles  TREATY  OF  PEACE  signed  on  June  28,  1919,  by 
the  representatives  of  Panama  and  other  allied  nations,  and  the 
representatives  of  Germany. 
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RAHAOl'AV. 

On  November  IS  last  a  TREATY  OF  FRIENDSHIP,  COM- 
MEIU'E,  AND  NA\T(iATION  was  signed  at  Asuncion  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Governments  of  Paraguay  and  Japan.  Under  this 
treaty  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  contracting  countries  enjoy  the 
same  privileges  as  those  of  the  most  favored  nations,  in  so  far  as  con¬ 
cerns  work,  residence,  industry,  and  manufactures,  and  have  the 
same  rights  to  trade  and  negotiate  in  all  articles  of  lawful  commerce 
in  the  respective  countries  as  citizens  of  said  countries  have.  Citizens 
and  subjects  of  the  contracting  nations  have  the  same  rights,  liberties, 
and  e.vemptions  as  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation 
concerning  the  ownership  and  transmission  by  inheritance  of  per¬ 
sonal  property,  and  may  acquire  and  possess  real  property  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  laws  of  the  respective  countries.  Products  or  articles 
imported  shall  pay  the  lowest  duties  applicable  to  similar  articles 
imported  from  other  countries,  and  it  is  agreed,  as  to  industry  and 
commerce,  that  the  privileges  and  exemptions  which  may  be  granted 
to  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  other  State  shall  apply  to  the  con¬ 
tracting  nations.  The  treaty  is  to  remain  in  force  one  year  after  it 
has  been  denounced  by  either  of  the  contracting  countries. 

PERU. 

On  November  3,  1911),  a  PARCEL  POST  CONVENTION  was 
signed  in  Lima  between  the  representatives  of  Panama  and  Peru. 
Under  this  convention  parcels  without  a  declared  value,  weighing 
hot  more  than  5  kilos  and  whose  greatest  dimension  does  not  exceed 
GO  centimeters,  are  mailable  to  either  of  the  contracting  countries. 
The  convention  is  to  remain  in  force  until  one  year  after  it  has  been 
denounced  by  either  of  the  contracting  powers,  or  until  the  Republic 
of  Panama  adheres  to  the  convention  of  Rome  of  May  6,  1906. 

URUGUAY. 

According  to  information  from  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  the 
Republic  of  Uruguay  formally  deposited  on  November  25,  1919,  its 
ratification  of  the  GENEVA  CONVENTION  of  July  6,  1906,  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  armies  in 
the  field. 


On  December  30  last  the  new  law  concerning  DEPOSITS  OF 
HYDROCARBONS,  comprising  subterranean  deposits  of  mineral 
oils,  such  as  petroleum,  natural  gas  from  same,  bitumen,  asphalt, 
fossil  wax,  and  resins,  was  promulgated.  This  law  is  not  applicable 
to  asphalt  deposits  whose  output  is  for  the  manufacture  of  sub¬ 
stances  for  use  in  Colombia. 

The  law  divides  the  Republic  into  three  zones.  The  first  zone 
covers  deposits  not  over  200  kilometers  distant  from  the  sea,  and 
places  a  minimum  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  the  gross  output  of  same. 
The  second  zone  comprises  deposits  more  than  200  kilometers  and 
not  over  400  kilometers  from  the  sea,  the  minimum  tax  on  the  out¬ 
put  being  8  per  cent,  and  the  third  zone  comprises  deposits  situated 
more  than  400  kilometers  from  the  sea,  the  gross  output  of  which  is 
subject  to  a  tax  of  6  per  cent.  In  contracts  made  in  accordance  with 
this  law  the  minimum  tax  is  to  be  increased  one  unit  for  every  10 
years  of  exploitation.  Leases  of  deposits  of  hydrocarbons  on  Govern¬ 
ment  lands,  and  on  lands  which  have  been  redeemed  or  acquired  by 
the  State,  are  subject  to  an  additional  tax  of  10  cents  per  hectare  the 
first  year;  20  cents  per  hectare  the  second  year:  50  cents  per  hectare 
the  third  year;  and  $1  per  hectare  the  fourth  and  subsequent  j’ears 
until  the  expiration  of  the  lease.  Lands  other  than  those  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  are  not  subject  to  these  additional  payments  per 
hectare,  but  only  to  the  zone  taxes. 

Foreigners  interested  in  the  exploitation  of  hydrocarbons  must 
expressly  declare  that  they  subject  themselves  to  the  provisions  of 
law  145  of  1888  concerning  foreigners  and  their  naturalization,  and  to 
such  other  provisions  as  may  be  added  thereto.  The  right  to  ex¬ 
ploit  deposits  on  government  lands,  or  on  lands  which  may  be 
redeemed  or  acquired  by  the  State,  may  be  granted,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  law,  to  any  natural  or  juridic  person 
capable  of  contracting.  With  the  approval  of  the  Government  the 
concessionaire  may  transfer  or  sublet  the  lease,  and  if  this  be  to  a 
foreigner  he  must  agree  to  the  law  concerning  foreigners. 

Prospecting  on  adjudicable  government  lands  is  free,  but  a  permit 
must  be  obtained  to  prospect  on  nonadjudicable  government  lands 
and  on  redeemed  lands  or  which  may  be  acquired  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Persons  desiring  to  acquire  for  exploitation  the  deposits 
covered  by  this  law  shall  apply  to  the  department  of  public  works. 
If  there  is  only  one  applicant  the  contract  may  be  made  with  him 
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provided  the  treasury  board  and  the  board  of  ministers  agree  thereto. 
If  there  is  more  than  one  applicant  the  one  who  discovered  the  de¬ 
posit,  if  there  be  such,  shall  be  preferred,  otherwise  the  Government 
may  select  the  one  it  deems  most  desirable. 

Legitimate  rights  acquiretl  before  the  passage  of  this  law  are  not 
affected  by  contracts  made  under  it,  and  the  State  is  not  responsible 
for  any  damages  or  limitations  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  lease  arising 
from  the  legal  exercise  of  such  rights.  The  lease  forbids,  among 
other  things,  a  transfer  or  sublease  to  foreign  governments,  or  the 
acceptance  of  such  as  partners,  under  the  penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of 
the  contract  ipso  facto.  The  State  reserves  to  itself  the  exploitation 
of  substances  such  as  radium  or  helio-radium. 

On  November  19,  1919,  a  L^VW  CONCERNING  STRIKES  was 
promulgated.  Under  this  law  emplo^'ees,  workmen  and  laborers, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  emploj’ers  on  the  other,  may  select  arbitrators 
or  form  arbitration  courts  for  the  settlement  of  their  disputes,  and 
the  decisions  of  these  are  final.  Government  emplo3'ees  who  leave 
their  emploj^ment  under  the  pretext  of  a  strike  shall  suffer  the 
penalty  prescribed  in  the  penal  code  for  abandonment  of  work,  plus 
an  increase  of  one-fourth.  The  regular  courts  shall  render  but  one 
decision  on  the  controversies  and  doubts  which  maj’  arise  from  the 
interpretation  which  the  parties  maj'  give  to  signed  proceedings  for 
the  termination  of  strikes.  Owners  of  factories,  or  of  industrial  or 
agricultural  enterprises,  shall  not  close  same  without  giving  at  least 
one  month’s  notice  to  their  workmen,  except  in  case  of  force  majeure 
or  unavoidable  circumstances.  F oreigners  who  take  part  in  mutinies, 
or  riots,  under  the  pretext  of  a  strike,  in  addition  to  their  legal 
responsibilities,  shall  be  expelled  from  the  countrj'.  Port  and 
frontier  officials  shall  prevent  entr^'  into  the  national  territory  of 
foreigners  who  have  not  authentic  passports,  visaed  bj"  the  proper 
consuls,  and  who  may  be  suspected  of  constituting  a  danger  to  the 
order  or  security  of  the  Republic. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

On  December  9,  1919,  the  Military  Government  promulgated  a 
law  concerning  the  FORESTAL  SERVICE  of  the  Republic. 

A  SANITATION  L.:\.W,  which  repeals  former  laws  and  orders 
contrary  thereto,  was  promulgated  on  October  13,  1919.  A  depart¬ 
ment  of  sanitation  and  charity  is  established  and  is  placed  in  charge 
of  this  branch  of  the  Government’s  activities. 

PERU. 

The  President  of  the  Republic,  under  date  of  December  10,  1919, 
issued  a  decree  concerning  the  ADMISSION  OF  FOREIGNERS, 
which  decree  regulates  the  one  of  June  9  of  the  same  j^ear.  The 
section  of  passports  and  the  general  police  bureau  are  charged  with 
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the  exainiiialion  and  approval  of  the  passports  of  foreignei*s  wlio 
enter  the  Kepuhlie.  Xo  foreigner  ean  land  in  Peru  without  a  pass¬ 
port  containing  the  usual  data,  accompanied  by  a  photograph  and 
signature  of  the  hearer.  Passports  must  he  legalized  by  the  proper 
Peruvian  legation,  or,  in  the  absence  of  a  legation,  of  the  consulate 
at  the  port  of  embarkation.  Port  captains  and  maritime  officials 
will  prevent  the  landing  of  foreigners  who  have  been  expelled  from 
Peru  and  who  desire  to  return  to  the  Republic. 


^  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  ^ 
“  ;andEDUCATION  “ 


ARGENTINA. 

On  December  22,  1919,  the  municipal  council  of  Buenos  Aires 
passed  an  ordinance  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  PRACTI¬ 
CAL  SC'llOOL  OF  AVICULTURE  annexed  to  the  zoologic  gar¬ 
den.  The  plan  of  work,  curriculum,  etc.,  are  to  he  formulated  and 
submitted  to  the  maj'or  for  approval.  During  the  apprentice  period 
pupils  of  the  school  are  required  to  give  their  services  to  the  school 
gratuitously.  On  the  completion  of  the  course  a  diploma  of  prac¬ 
tical  aviculturist  will  he  given. 

The  national  hoard  of  education  has  approved  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  of  a  special  course  of  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.  Provision 
is  made  for  the  installation  of  physical-exercise  grounds  near  the 
public  schools,  the  equipment  f)f  same,  and  the  appointment  of 
teachers. 

The  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  of  the  nation  in  Buenos  Aires  re¬ 
cently  graduated  16  technical  mechanics,  14  electric  engineers,  9 
technical  constructors,  and  12  industrial  chemists. 

On  December  21,  1919,  a  meeting  of  the  professors  and  pupils  of 
the  NATIONAL  COLLEGE  of  Buenos  Aires  was  held  in  the  na¬ 
tional  cajiital.  It  was  decided  to  definitely  anne.x  this  college  to  the 
National  Ihuversity.  The  National  College  has  been  in  existence 
since  the  colonial  period. 

In  January  and  February  last  the  YOUNG  MEN’S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSCXTATION  met  in  five  summer  camps  not  far  from  Buenos 
^Vires.  Games,  sports,  scientific  excursions,  fishing,  swimming,  music, 
etc.,  were  the  principal  features  of  the  meetings. 

BOLIVIA. 

Mr.  Stui’gis  E.  Leavitt,  the  professor  commissioned  by  Harvard  to 
arrange  the  plan  for  the  INTERCILVNGE  OF  PROFESSORS  AND 
STUDENTS  with  Bolivia,  has  arrived  in  La  Paz. 
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The  latter  part  of  December  a  BOARDING  vSGHOOL  for  young 
ladies  was  established  in  La  Paz.  The  principal  of  the  school  is 
Senora  Esther  V.  de  Perou,  who  has  made  the  following  conditions 
for  entrance  into  the  school:  The  student  must  present  a  certificate 
of  satisfactory  conduct,  morality,  and  aptitude  from  the  school  previ¬ 
ously  attended;  must  be  vaccinated  and  free  from  contagious  dis¬ 
eases;  and  must  have  a  guardian  who  has  an  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  student. 

CHILE. 

On  November  30,  1919,  a  REFORMATORY  SCHOOL  for  girls 
was  opened  in  Santiago. 

The  President  has  approved  the  curriculum  and  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL.  The  course  of  study  is  now 
three  years.  Graduates  from  this  school  will  be  given  employment 
as  assistants  to  government  engineers  engaged  in  the  construction 
and  inspection  of  engineering  works. 

A  communication  from  the  Bureau  of  Public  Works  states  that  up 
to  December  5, 1919,  the  sum  of  10,474,171  pesos  had  been  invested  in 
the  ERECTION  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  Chilean  Government  has  sent  N.  Alliende  Castro  to  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic  to  study  the  SCHOOLS  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  of 
that  country,  and  to  study  and  report  upon  the  weaving  industry  in 
Salta. 

Congress  has  appropriated  100,000  pesos  for  the  completion  and 
equipment  of  the  ANATOMY  BUILDING  of  the  medical  school, 
and  2,000,000  pesos  for  the  construction  of  the  building  for  the  school 
of  engineering  and  architecture  in  Santiago. 

In  December  last  the  UNIVERSITY  OF  CONCEPCION,  which 
was  recently  founded  in  the  city  of  Concepcion,  held  its  commence¬ 
ment  exercises.  Among  the  subjects  taught  are  advanced  English, 
dental  surgery,  pharmacy,  and  industrial  chemistry. 

COLOMBIA. 

Law  No.  51  of  November  5,  1919,  concedes  a  subsidy  of  10,000 
pesos  in  installments  of  500  pesos  for  the  establishment  of  a  COURSE 
IN  AGRICULTURE  AND  INDUSTRIES  in  the  University  of 
Narino  in  accordance  wnth  the  needs  of  the  department.  The  monthly 
subsidy  received  by  this  college  from  the  treasury  has  been  raised 
to  500  pesos.  This  same  law  also  subsidizes  the  following  colleges: 
Colegio  de  San  Pedro  Claver  of  Bucaramanga,  4,500  pesos;  Colegio 
de  Ocana,  720  pesos;  Colegio  de  San  Jos6,  of  Pamplona,  720  pesos; 
Colegio  de  San  Jos6  of  Guanentfi,  720  pesos;  Colegio  de  Varones  de 
V61ez,  720  pesos;  Colegio  de  Varones  de  Zapateca,  600  pesos;  and 
the  Colegio  Municipal  de  Senoritas  de  Mfilaga,  600  pesos. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  SCHOOL  OF 
CUNDINAMARCA  has  over  300  pupils  and  can  not  admit  more  for 
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lack  of  space,  congress  passed  a  law  on  November  27,  1919,  appro¬ 
priating  the  sum  of  30,000  pesos  for  the  subsidy  created  by  article 
6  of  law  31,  1917,  for  the  construction  of  a  building  for  the  school  in 
the  capital  of  the  Republic. 

COSTA  RICA. 

In  a  communication  sent  on  January  2  last  by  the  secretary  of 
public  instruction  of  Costa  Rica  to  the  assistant  secretary  of  public 
instruction  of  Nicaragua  concerning  expenditures  for  PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION  IN  COSTA  RICA,  the  statement  is  made  that  the 
annual  disbursements  by  the  State  for  this  purpose  is  now  1,540,000 
colones.  The  board  of  education  and  the  school  directors  supply 
money  for  desks  and  instruction  materials,  equipment  for  indigent 
children,  school  kitchens,  etc.,  out  of  funds  at  their  disposal  and  from 
their  own  revenues.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  build¬ 
ing  fund  known  as  the  national  educational  fund,  which  at  present 
amounts  in  cash  to  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  colones. 

In  accordance  with  a  decree  of  December  13,  1919,  the  executive 
power  DONATED  A  BUILDING  in  the  national  capital,  belonging 
to  the  State,  to  the  board  of  education  of  San  Jose  to  be  used  exclu¬ 
sively  for  schools. 

CUBA. 

The  department  of  public  instruction  is  preparing  a  new  ENGLISH 
COmSE  for  the  public  schools,  which  will  begin  in  the  second  grade 
and  continue  up  to  the  eighth  grade. 

The  SECOND  CONGRESS  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS,  which  took 
place  on  December  29,  1919,  in  Santiago  de  Cuba,  discussed  educa¬ 
tional  matters  and  methods  of  improving  the  course  of  study. 

On  January  13  of  the  present  year  the  department  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  in  the 
town  of  Cartagena,  Province  of  Santa  Clara.  The  name  of  the  school 
will  be  El  Amparo. 

About  the  middle  of  January  a  CONSULAR  SCHOOL  was  opened 
in  the  National  University,  where  those  who  desire  to  enter  the  con¬ 
sular  service  may  learn  all  the  necessary  subjects,  such  as  commerce, 
Cuban  laws,  economics,  etc.  All  consuls  will  be  obliged  to  take  this 
course. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

The  university  council  on  December  10  passed  a  resolution  stating 
that  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS  in  courses  for  special  stu¬ 
dents  should  take  place  in  July  or  October,  and  after  passing  the 
examination  in  a  course  the  students,  special  or  registered,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  present  themselves  for  examination  in  the  next  higher 
course  until  the  end  of  a  civil  year. 

On  December  22,  1919,  there  was  a  MEETING  OF  SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo.  The  object 
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of  the  meeting  was  to  arrange  the  work  for  the  school  year  of  1920 
and  the  national  budget  for  public  mstruction. 

The  municipality  of  Sabaneta,  Province  of  Monte  Cristy,  has  asked 
for  bids  for  the  construction  of  two  schoolhouses,  to  be  built  of  con¬ 
crete  according  to  the  plans  held  by  the  municipality. 

The  department  of  health  and  public  charity  recently  ruled  that 
to  be  admitted  to  the  PILVKMACY  COURSE  the  candidate  must  be 
examined  in  the  following  subjects:  Elementary  grammar,  arithme¬ 
tic,  elementary  physics,  botany,  toxicology,  general  geography,  gen¬ 
eral  and  national  history. 

ECUADOR. 

Congress  has  authorized  the  governing  boards  of  the  NATIONAL 
COLLEGES  (Bolivar  College  at  Ambato  and  Maldonado  College  at 
Riobamba)  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  buildings  for 
these  institutions  and  to  provide  them  with  the  furniture,  labora¬ 
tories,  and  equipment  necessary  for  teaching,  and  assigning  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds  therefor. 

Through  the  Ecuador  legation  in  Paris  the  directorate  general  of 
promotion  of  agriculture  has  engaged  a  FRENCH  PROFESSOR  OF 
HORTICULTURE  and  viticulture  for  the  agricultural  experiment 
station  at  Ambato. 

A  NIGHT  SCHOOL  FOR  WORKMEN  has  been  founded  in  Quito, 
and  named  after  the  distinguished  philanthropist.  Hector  Vaca. 

The  tax  of  one-half  centavo  per  kilogram  gross  weight  imposed  on 
articles  exported  through  the  customs  of  Puerto  Bolivar  is  to  be  used 
for  the  repair  of  the  building  of  the  COLLEGE  OF  THE  9th  OF 
OCl'OBER  of  Machala,  and  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  for  the 
courses  of  physics  and  natural  sciences. 

According  to  a  contract  made  by  the  ministry  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  Carlos  Rintelen,  a  German,  is  engaged  to  teach  the  course  of 
ELECTRIC  TRACTION  in  the  school  of  sciences  in  the  Universi- 
dad  Central. 

GUATEMALA. 

On  November  30,  1919,  construction  was  begun  on  the  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  at  San  Joaquin  Villa  Canales.  The  corner¬ 
stone  was  laid  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  with  appropriate 
ceremonies. 

A  LICEO  FOR  GIRLS  has  just  been  established  in  the  city  of 
Guatemala  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Ofelia  Rodriguez  Cema. 
The  curriculum  comprises  moral,  intellectual,  physical,  and  religious 
instruction. 

HAITI. 

The  secretary  of  public  instruction  has  decreed  the  establishment 
of  a  course  in  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  which  will  be  given  in  the 
Elie-Dubois  School.  All  girls  over  13  years  of  age  may  be  admitted 
to  this  course,  which  will  extend  over  a  period  of  two  years. 
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HONDURAS. 

The  departmental  government  of  Tegucigalpa  recently  ordered 
the  taking  of  a  SCHOOL  CENSUS  in  the  municipalities  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  and  preparations  have  alread}’  been  begun. 

The  director  of  the  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND 
(’RAFTS  has  announced  the  requirements  for  a  pupil  to  obtain  a 
scholarship  as  follows:  The  student  must  be  between  14  and  IS 
years  of  age;  he  must  have  passed  the  five  grades  of  primary  instruc¬ 
tion;  he  must  have  certificates  of  good  conduct  and  health  and  physi¬ 
cal  fitness;  he  must  pass  a  written  and  oral  examination  in  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  arithmetic  and  the  Spanish  language;  students  who  win 
scholarships  will  be  lodged  in  the  institution  and  their  allowance  will 
pay  for  their  maintenance. 

MEXICO. 

The  general  board  of  public  education  has  just  drafted  and  ap¬ 
proved  a  new  CURRICULUM  for  the  National  Preparatory  School 
of  the  City  of  Mexico. 

The  opening  of  the  new  CL.\SSES  IN  MECHANICS,  AGRI¬ 
CULTURE,  \'ETERINARY  TRAINING,  AND  AGRONOMY  took 
place  on  the  14th  of  last  January  at  the  department  of  agriculture, 
the  director  of  that  institution  presiding.  Nearly  200  students  have 
enrolled  in  these  classes. 

At  the  request  of  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Michoacan  the  State 
legislature  voted  an  appropriation  of  10,000  pesos  to  be  applied  by 
each  Indian  town  of  that  State  for  the  purpose  of  sending  a  child  to 
the  schools  of  Morelia,  all  of  the  expenses  to  be  paid  from  this  fund. 
This  measure  has  produced  excellent  results,  many  pupils  already 
having  arrived,  some  enrolling  in  the  primarj'  grades  and  others  in 
the  free  Ihiiversity  of  San  Nicolas  of  Hidalgo. 

NICARAGUA. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  given  instructions  to  the  Nicara¬ 
guan  consuls  in  the  United  States  to  see  that  Nicaraguan  medical 
students  give  special  attention  to  the  STUDY  OF  SANITATION  of 
cities  so  that  the  country  may  profit  thereby. 

Presidential  decree  of  November  14,  1919,  makes  some  changes  in 
the  rules  governing  the  COURSE  OF  MEDICINE  as  laid  down 
April  19,  1917,  in  order  to  perfect  the  clinical  course,  stimulate  a 
desire  to  study  medicine,  and  prevent  the  illegal  practice  of  medicine 
in  the  Republic. 

PARAGUAY. 

In  a  meeting  held  about  the  middle  of  November,  1919,  the 
teachers’  association  decided  to  organize  a  CORPS  OF  AUXILIARY 
TEACHERS  from  the  advanced  pupils.  The  members  of  this  corps 
after  some  years  of  experience  in  teaching  may  take  the  place  of 
teachers  when  the  latter  are  pensioned  or  retired. 
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Presidential  decree  of  November  24,  1919,  approved  a  NEW 
rillRICrLOI  FOR  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS  of  the  primary  and 
elemental  grades.  The  objects  of  this  new  plan  of  studies  is  to 
divide  the  subjects  so  that  there  may  he  a  suitable  distribution  and 
correlation  of  courses. 

In  a  meeting  held  on  December  17,  1919,  the  national  council 
of  education  decided  to  adopt,  as  a  NATIONAL  TEXTBOOK 
for  six  years,  the  work  of  Senor  Fermin  Dominguez,  called  “Poesias  . 
Escolares.” 

By  a  decree  issued  the  middle  of  December,  1919,  the  ministry  of 
justice,  culture,  and  public  instruction  assigned  to  the  SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE  of  the  Gen.  Diaz  ward  of  the  capital  the  sum  of  30,000 
pesos,  currency. 

An  American  missionary  society  has  just  bought  a  piece  of  ground 
to  build  a  SCHOOL  for  150  pupils.  The  school  will  be  containetl  in 
two  buildings,  together  worth  $114,000,  and  all  equipment  and 
fixtures  will  be  purchased  in  the  United  States. 

PERI. 

The  Government  of  Peru  has  just  issued  the  necessary  ])rovision 
for  the  construction  of  several  EDUCATIONAL  CENTERS  in  the 
Dejiartment  of  ('uzco,  for  which  an  ajipropriation  of  40,000  soles  has 
been  made. 

The  Government  of  Argentina  recentlv  offered  additional 
SCHOLARSHIPS  TO  YOUNG  PERUVIAN ‘  MEN  who  might  be 
desirous  of  following'^upjtheir  studies  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 
The  scholarships  in  question  will  be  granted  for  the  agricultural 
schools  of  Casilda,  Tucuman,  Cordoba,  and  Mendoza. 

The  President  issued  a  decree  on  the  13th  of  December,  1919,  re¬ 
lating  to  STUDENTS  RECEIVING  A  PENSION  ABROAD  which 
contained  the  following  provisions:  (1)  Pensions  will  be  understood 
to  be  for  the  term  of  one  year  and  for  such  extension  of  time  as  may 
be  agreed  upon;  (2)  the  quarterly  report  made  by  consuls  designated 
for  the  ]>urpose  will  be  taken  into  consideration  when  a  continuation 
of  the  pension  is  requested;  (3)  the  student  who  receives  a  pension  is 
required  to  render  service  for  a  term  equal  to  that  during  which  the 
])ension  was  received,  in  such  trade  or  profession  as  may  be  acquired; 
and  in  order  to  guarantee  the  compliance  with  the  foregoing  clause 
the  parents  or  attorneys  shall  deposit  a  bond  for  reimbursement  to 
the  State  of  the  amount  of  the  pension  received  in  case  of  the  failure 
of  the  student  to  render  such  service. 

By  a  decree  under  date  of  September  20, 1919,  the  President  ordered 
a  contract  to  be  entered  into  with  a  group  of  instructors  for  the 
establishment  of  a  SCHOOL  FOR  POLICE,  created  by  the  law  of 
August  17,  1919.  These  instructors  are  to  be  engaged  in  Spain,  and 
will  be  composed  of  a  director,  an  assistant  director,  two  vigilance 
163645— 20— Bull.  3 - 8 
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captains,  two  safety  captains,  and  two  captains  of  the  Benemerita 
Esjianola. 

The  Peruvian  Government  has  just  desig:nated  Dr.  Ilumhcrto 
Negr6n  to  study  the  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS  employed  in  the 
principal  European  countries,  the  application  of  which  might  be  use¬ 
ful  for  the  educational  advancement  of  Peru. 

SALVADOR. 

The  national  committee  of  physical  culture,  whose  President  is  Dr. 
Alfonso  Quinones  Molina,  will  promote  sports  and  carry  out  a  course 
of  physical  culture  for  the  physical  development  of  the  students,  and 
is  now  constructing  a  MODEL  GYMNASI13I  in  San  Salvador  for  the 
purpose. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  university  council  the  President  of  the 
Republic  has  changed  article  11  of  the  IILTjES  FOR  EXA^flNA- 
TIONS  in  the  School  of  Medicine,  and  article  11  of  the  rules  for  ex¬ 
amination  in  the  School  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  as  follows: 
Article  11.  Marks  shall  he  expressed  by  figures  from  0  to  10.  The 
minimum  jiassing  mark  shall  be  5  as  the  average  of  the  subjects  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  examination.  Fractions  of  a  figure,  if  they  are  half  or 
more,  shall  be  considered  in  the  student’s  favor. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1919  a  COLLEGE  OF  PRIMARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  was  founded  in  the  city  of  Jucuapa, 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  professor  and  maintained 
by  the  principal  citizens. 

URUGUAY. 

An  executive  decree  of  November  11,  1919,  approves  the  plan  of 
the  Central  University  board  providing  CREDITS  to  medical  and 
dental  students  who  have  studied  anatomy  or  physiology  in  either 
the  dental  or  medical  departments  of  the  university,  and  who  change 
their  course  of  instruction  from  dentistry  to  medicine,  or  vice  versa. 

On  November  18,  1919,  the  general  assembly  passed  a  law  author¬ 
izing  the  installation  and  operation  of  an  INSTITUTE  OF  HY¬ 
GIENE  in  Montevideo,  and  appropriating  15,000  pesos  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  same. 

A  SCHOOL  CENSUS  of  the  department  of  Montevideo  \vas  taken 
in  December  last. 

The  department  of  foreign  relations  recently  received  a  communi¬ 
cation  from  the  Argentine  Government  proposing  an  EXCHANGE 
OF  PROFESSORS  between  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

VENEZUELA. 

The  National  Government  has  conferred  the  MEDAL  OF  PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION  on  Dr.  Miguel  PAez  Pumar,  a  veteran  teacher  in 
Venezuela,  and  on  Senor  Samuel  Lillo,  vice-rector  of  the  University 
of  Chile. 


GENERAL  NOTES 


AUGEXTIXA. 

On  December  21  last  the  MONUMENT,  representing  the  Roman 
wolf,  donated  by  the  Italian  colony,  was  unveiled  in  the  city  of 
Mendoza. 

The  National  Dairy  Association  has  appointed  a  committee  to 
arrange  for  the  holding  of  an  international  congress  to  treat  of  the 
FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE,  and  to  organize  the  board  of  dairy 
products  recommended  by  the  South  American  Dair}*  Congress 
which  met  in  Buenos  Aires  in  September,  1919. 

On  December  30,  1919,  an  ASYLUM  FOR  ABANDONED  CHIL¬ 
DREN  was  opened  in  Buenos  Aires.  This  asylum,  which  was  donated 
by  a  distinguished  woman  of  Buenos  Aires,  has  at  present  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  30  children. 

Steps  have  been  taken  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  a 
REFORMATORY  FOR  DRUNKARDS,  the  expenses  of  same  to  be 
paid  from  the  bequest  of  Estaquio  Cardenas,  This  is  said  to  be  the 
first  institution  of  the  kind  in  Latin  America.  Two  hundred  hectares 
of  land  near  Manazares  and  Etchegoycn  station  are  to  be  utilized 
for  this  purpose. 

BOLIVIA. 

Congre.ss  is  considering  favorably  the  draft  of  a  law  calling  for  a 
NATIONAL  EXPOSITION  during  the  month  of  August,  1925, 
which  will  be  the  centennial  of  the  founding  of  the  Republic.  This 
exposition  will  contain  collections  of  all  the  industrial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  products  of  the  country,  as  well  as  commercial  and  artistic 
exhibitions. 

About  the  middle  of  November,  1919,  Mr,  William  Belmont 
Parker  arrived  in  La  Paz,  commissioned  by  the  Hispanic  Society  of 
America  to  ^\Tite  the  BIOGRAPHIES  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  Bolivia  and  other  South  American  countries. 

According  to  a  law  passed  about  the  middle  of  November  a  NEW 
PROVINCE  was  created  in  the  Department  of  Santa  Cruz.  The 
new  Province  is  to  be  called  Warnes,  and  will  be  composed  of  the 
canton  of  that- name,  which  will  also  be  the  capital,  as  well  as  those 
of  Azuzaqui,  Chuchio,  Tacomechi,  Montero,  and  General  Saavedra. 
The  boundaries  of  the  new  Province  will  be  the  follo^^'ing:  On  the 
north  and  east  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Pi-ovince  of  Velasco;  on  the 
south  a  straight  line  from  the  port  of  Toledo  to  Clara  Poronguito,  and 
from  there  another  line  to  the  Rio'Piray  ;'on  the  west  along  the  course 
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of  the  Rio  Piray  to  its  confluence  with  the  Rio  Grande  at  Puerto 
Velasco. 

According  to  statistics  furnished  by  the  director  of  the  Municipal 
Institute  of  Hygiene  covering  the  first  10  months  of  1919  there  were 
3,223  DEATHS  IN  LA  PAZ.  The  most  prevalent  diseases  were; 
Grippe,  339  cases;  whooping  cough,  447  cases;  pneumonia,  310  cases, 
and  tuberculosis,  122  cases. 

On  December  20,  1919,  the  chamber  of  deputies  approved  the 
budget  for  PUBLIC  WORKS  presented  by  the  President.  The  pro¬ 
gram  contained  the  following  projects;  (a)  A  branch  railway  line  to 
Tarija;  (h)  a  railway  between  Atocha  and  Tupiza;  (c)  a  railway 
between  Potosi  and  Sucre;  (d)  a  railroad  between  Cochabamba  and 
Santa  Cruz;  (e)  the  sewer  system  of  Cochabamba;  (f)  the  sewer 
system  of  La  Paz ;  (^)  the  sewer  system  and  paving  of  Sucre;  (It)  supply 
of  drinking  water  and  paving  of  La  Paz;  (i)  drinking  water  supply 
and  paving  of  Cochabamba;  (j)  various  sanitary  improvements  in 
Potosi;  and  {k)  sanitaiy  improvement  in  Oruro.  The  budget  for  the 
public  works  comes  to  £8,711,560  sterling. 

BRAZII.. 

According  to  data  recently  published  by  a  Rio  de  Janeiro  magazine 
the  number  of  IMMIGRANTS  arriving  in  Brazil  from  1887  to  1896 
was  1,186,440,  or  an  annual  average  of  1 18,644.  The  number  entering 
from  1897  to  1906  was  681,103,  or  an  annual  average  of  68,110;  from 
1907  to  1917,  which  includes  the  war  period,  the  number  entering 
was  1,027,261,  or  an  annual  average  of  93,205.  Before  the  war — that 
is  to  say,  from  1907  to  1913 — the  annual  average  was  120,755;  and 
during  the  war — that  is  to  say,  from  1914  to  1917 — the  annual  average 
w’as  44,993.  The  follow'ing  is  the  yearly  number  of  immigrants  who 
came  to  Brazil  from  1907  to  1918;  190*7,  67,787;  1908,  94,695;  1909, 
85,410;  1910,  88,564;  1911,  135,967;  1912,  180,182;  1913,  192,683; 
1914,  82,572;  1915,  32,206;  1916,  34,003;  1917,  31,192,  and  1918, 
20,501. 

On  December  21,  1919,  the  CHILDREN’S  HOSPITAL,  erected 
by  the  Brazilian  Red  Cross  in  Sao  Paulo,  was  officially  opened. 

The  Olavo  Bilae  MAUSOLEUM,  constructed  by  the  League  of 
National  Defense  in  the  Sao  Joao  Baptista  cemetery  in  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro,  was  unveiled  with  appropriate  ceremonies  on  December  28, 
1919,  first  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  illustrious  Brazilian  poet 
and  wT-iter. 

CHILE. 

An  underground  public  RETIRING  ROOM  is  being  built  in  San¬ 
tiago  at  an  estimated  outlay  of  43,327  pesos.  Cement,  iron,  mosaics, 
and  marble  wdll  be  used  in  the  work. 

The  bureau  of  statistics  has  been  allotted  180,000  pesos  to  be  ex- 
])cnded  in  taking  a  GENERAL  CENSUS  of  Chile  during  the  present 
year. 
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Tlie  deaths  in  Santiago  during  the  first  11  montlis  of  1919  totaled 
17,661.  In  November  last  the  MORTALITY  of  the  national  capital 
was  2,166. 

The  new  SAVINGS  BANK  BITLDING,  Spanish  renaissance  style, 
was  inaugurated  in  Concepcion  on  December  5  last. 

The  BRAZILIAN  ML'SIC,  recently  donated  to  Chile  by  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Brazilian  composers,  has  been  placed  by  the  national  library 
at  the  disposal  of  the  jmblic. 

The  director  of  parks  and  grounds  of  La  Plata,  Argentine  Republic, 
has  recpiested  the  municipality  of  Santiago  to  furnish  specimens  of 
CHILEAN  PLl^VNTS  ANl)  TREES  to  be  ])laced  in  a  garden  in  La 
Plata  which  it  is  proposed  to  dedicate  to  Chile. 

The  Government  has  ordered  the  commencement  of  construction 
work  on  the  HISTORY  MUSEL^I,  which  forms  part  of  the  national 
library. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Institute  of  Criminology  it 
was  decided  to  make  a  JAIL  CENSUS  of  the  Republic. 

The  Chilean  Government  has  been  invited  to  participate  in  a 
POSTAL  CONGRESS  which  will  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  during  the 
present  year. 

COLOMBIA. 

According  to  a  law  passed  by  congress  and  signed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  November  15,  1919,  30,000  pesos  was  appropriated  for  the 
construction  of  a  QUARANTINE  STATION  and  hospital  in  the 
port  of  Riohacha;  8,000  pesos  have  also  been  voted  to  the  city  for 
the  construction  of  an  aqueduct  to  bring  in  drinking  water  for  the 
population. 

This  same  law'  also  gives  5,000  pesos  annually  to  each  of  the  FREE 
MILK  STATIONS  (Gotas  de  Leche)  established  in  the  capitals  of 
the  departments,  or  w’hich  may  be  established  at  some  future  time. 

The  municipal  council  of  Bucaramanga  has  resolved  to  complete 
the  following  PUBLIC  WORKS:  The  aqueduct  for  the  city;  a  street 
railway  to  connect  Bucaramanga  wdth  the  towns  of  Piedecuesta,  La 
Mesa,  and  Los  Santos;  a  public  slaughterhouse;  the  municipal  build¬ 
ing;  the  municipal  theater;  and  the  sew’er  system  of  the  city. 

Law'  53  of  November  10,  1919,  creates  the  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
BOLI\’AR  ESTATE  AND  MUSEUM  which  will  be  composed  of  the 
minister  of  government,  the  governor  of  Cundinamarca,  the  mayor  of 
the  capital,  and  the  president  of  the  Society  of  Civic  Improvement  of 
Bogota,  to  take  charge  of  the  management  and  investment  of  20,000 
pesos  which  the  nation  contributed  to  the  acquisition  of  the  estate 
w'here  the  liberator  lived,  and  the  founding  of  the  Bolivar  museum 
containing  objects  once  the  property  of  the  liberator  and  a  library  of 
works  concerning  the  life  and  deeds  of  the  hero.  The  estate  and 
museum  w'ill  be  the  property  of  the  nation  and  w  ill  remain  in  the 
custody  of  the  committee. 
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Early  in  December  a  law  of  Congress  was  signed  by  the  President 
which  raised  THE  ARMY  of  the  country  to  6,000  men. 

The  national  congress  passed  a  law  declaring  the  9th  of  October, 
1920,  a  NATIONMj  HOLIDAY,  it  being  the  first  centennial  of  the 
independence  of  Guayaquil. 

A  Ix;VWYERS’  CLUB  has  been  formed  in  Bogota  to  preserve  the 
ideals  and  traditions  of  the  profession,  to  aid  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  to  urge  the  system  of  arbitration  for  the  adjustment  of 
differences,  and  to  organize  the  college  of  lawj^ers  in  the  capital  of 
the  Republic. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Presidential  decree  of  December,  1919,  created  a  NEW  ADMINIS¬ 
TRATIVE  DISTRICT  of  the  Tierra  Blanca  ward,  which  formerly 
was  part  of  the  third  district  of  the  central  canton  of  Cartago.  This 
new  district  will  be  known  as  No.  10,  and  take  in  the  wards  of  Los 
Aolanos,  Los  Horcones,  Sabanilla,  and  El  Rodeo. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Avenida  Central  was  renamed  “Rogelio 
Ferndndez  Giiel,”  and  the  Calle  Central  is  now  called  ‘LUfredo 
Volio.” 

A  NEW  SOCI^VL  CLUB  has  lately  been  organized  in  San  Jose  by 
some  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the  country.  The  club  is  to 
raise  a  fund  of  200,000  colones  (colon  equals  S0.4653)  by  the  issue  of 
shares  of  500  colones  each,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  suitable 
building  and  furnishing  it. 

On  January  7  the  officers  of  the  governing  board  of  the  COLLEGE 
OF  U;VWYERS  were  elected  as  follows:  President,  Lie.  Alejandro 
.iUvarado  Quiros;  treasurer.  Lie.  Jorge  Herrera  Paut;  and  secretary, 
Lie.  ^Vrturo  Sdens  Pacheco. 

CUBA. 

A  VOLUNTEER  FIREMEN’S  CORPS  has  been  organized  by 
firemen  who  belonged  to  Comercio  No.  1  and  to  the  Red  Shirts.  The 
members  of  the  new  organization  will  lend  their  services  without 
pay  from  the  city. 

The  department  of  state  recently  received  a  communication  from 
the  Prince  of  Monaco  inviting  the  Government  of  Cuba  to  take  part 
in  a  GENERAL  CONGRESS  OF  THE  ALLIED  NATIONS  which 
will  meet  during  the  month  of  April  under  the  patronage  of  the  prince. 
The  object  of  this  congress  is  to  extend  the  season  for  summer,  winter, 
and  seaside  resorts  generally. 

According  to  the  CENSUS  of  Cuba  lately  completed  the  country 
has  2,888,895  inhabitants,  divided  as  follows:  Pinar  del  Rio,  261,198; 
Habana,  698,383;  Matanzas,  312,704;  Santa  Clara,  657,697 ;  Cama- 
guey,  228,913,  and  Santiago  de  Cuba,  730,000  inhabitants. 

On  January  8  Mr.  Boas  Long,  the  new  minister  of  the  United  States, 
presented  his  credentials  to  the  Cuban  Government. 
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The  Coinpania  Aerea  Americana-Cubana  has  determined  to  con¬ 
struct  an  AEIILIL  STATION  in  Santiago  de  Cuba  in  order  to  estab¬ 
lish  air  mail  service  between  that  city  and  Habana, 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

By  executive  order  No.  371,  Sehor  John  Brewer  was  appointed 
MEMBER  OF  THE  DOMINICAN  CL.\IMS  COM.MISSION,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Seuor  Martin  Travieso,  who  recently  resigned. 

The  bureau  of  education  has  ordered  that  the  BUST  OF 
DUARTE,  executed  by  the  sculptors  Tuto  Baez  and  Simon  Domin¬ 
guez,  be  cast  in  plaster  and  copies  distributed  among  the  schools 
of  the  department  of  Santiago. 

According  to  newspaper  reports,  a  NEW  THEATER  is  to  be  built 
in  Santo  Domingo. 

ECUADOR. 

Early  in  December,  1919,  a  meeting  of  leading  citizens  of  Quito 
took  place  in  the  Universidad  Central  to  discuss  bids  for  the  erection 
of  a  STATUE  to  the  eminent  patriot  and  historian,  don  Federico 
Gonzalez  Suarez,  late  archbishop  of  Quito. 

A  CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT  COMMITPEE  has  been  formed  in 
Quito  which  will  have  as  objects  the  beautifying  and  progress  of  the 
city. 

On  November  12,  1919,  the  president  issued  a  decree  forbidding 
the  importation,  publication,  sale,  exhibition,  or  sending  to  any 
private  or  public  school  of  any  special  or  general  \L\.PS  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  wherein  the  proper  boundaries  of  the  country  are  not  defined. 

The  committee  of  the  centennial  of  Guayaquil  has  decided  to  have 
the  Mfi^DALS  recoined  which  by  decree  of  September  28,  1820,  were 
coined  in  honor  of  the  heroes  of  the  Independence.  When  recoined 
they  will  be  distributed  as  mementos,  of  the  historic  day.  There  will 
be  25,000  silver  medals  the  size  of  a  half  sucre,  5,000  the  size  of  a  sucre, 
and  5,000  of  bronze  larger  than  a  sucre,  and  500  gold  medals  in  cases. 

GUATEMALA. 

On  October  25,  1919,  Manuel  Esquera,  MINISTER  OF  COLOM¬ 
BIA  near  the  Government  of  Guatemala,  was  officially  received  by 
President  Estrada  Cabrera. 

On  December  21,  1919,  the  following  PUBLIC  WORKS  were 
opened  to  service:  A  municipal  building  at  Panajachel;  a  bridge 
over  the  Nica  River  at  Chicacao;  a  lazarrette  at  Comalapa;  a  potable 
water  conduit  at  Sumpango;  and  a  library  and  reading  room  in  the 
city  of  Guatemala. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  issued  a  decree  ordering  the 
taking  of  a  GENERAL  CENSUS  of  Guatemala  during  the  present 
year,  and  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  $5,000  in  this  work. 
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An  executive  decree  of  December  25,  1919,  changes  the  name  of  the 
department  of  progreso  to  the  DEPARTMENT  OF  ESTRADA 
CABRERA.  El  Progreso,  the  name  of  the  capital  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  remains  unchanged. 

The  OLYMPIC  GAMES,  consisting  of  races,  athletic  contests, 
and  wrestling,  were  celebrated  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  on  January 
1,  4,  and  6  last.  The  celebration  was  held  in  tlie  stadium  constructed 
for  that  purpose  in  the  Campo  de  Marte. 

HAITI. 

A  press  notice  states  that  members  of  the  Division  of  Plants  of 
the  United  States  National  Museum  will  leave  in  the  near  future  for 
Haiti  for  the  purpose  of  making  BOTANICAL  COLLECTIONS  in 
this  country.  Several  months  will  be  needed  to  complete  the  work, 
as  it  is  intended  to  gather  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  the  Haitian 
flora. 

A  decree  published  in  the  oflicial  newspaper  prescribes  that  here¬ 
after  the  ISth  day  of  May  shall  be  observed  as  a  national  holiday  in 
honor  of  the  HAITIAN  FIAG,  which  was  unfurled  for  the  first  time 
on  May  18,  1803. 

HONDURAS. 

(4n  January  .3  of  the  present  3'car  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  was  installed 
in  the  town  of  Cantarranas,  Province  of  Tegucigalpa. 

A  UNIONIST  SOCIETY,  called  “Francisco  Morazan,”  has  lately 
been  founded  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  in  Honduras  the  move¬ 
ment  to  unite  the  live  Central  American  countries.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  granted  franks  on  the  mails  and  telegraph  lines  to  this 
society. 

Senor  Rafael  Gutierrez,  recently’  elected  President  of  Honduras^ 
formed  a  NEW  CABINET  of  ministers  as  follows;  Minister  of  inte¬ 
rior,  Dr.  Jose  Maria  Ochoa  Velazquez;  minister  of  foreign  relations, 
Senor  \’icente  Meji'a  Colindres;  minister  of  public  works,  Seiior 
Ernesto  Alvarado;  minister  of  public  instruction.  Dr.  Jesiis  M. 
Alvarado;  minister  of  hacienda,  Senor  Eduardo  Guillon;  and  minister 
of  war,  Senor  Carlos  Lagos. 

MEXICO. 

The  general  board  of  health  has  reported  to  the  press  that  a 
Mexican  ph^’sician  has  discovered  a  TYPHUS  SERUYI  which  cures 
this  disease  in  48  hours.  This  has  been  tried  with  perfect  success 
in  more  than  80  serious  cases. 

The  municipal  government  of  Mexico  has  decided  to  establish  a 
DEPARTMENT  OF  IDENTIFICATION  in  connection  with  general 
police  headquartci’s.  The  modem  methods  emploj'ed  in  the  United 
States  will  be  followetl,  ami  two  phj'sicians  will  be  detailed  to  visit 
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the  principal  cities  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  sj’stem  in  detail  and  purchasing  such  apparatus  anil  equipment 
as  may  he  needed. 

About  the  middle  of  last  January  a  POSTAL  SYSTEM  was  installed 
in  the  petroleum  regions  which  had  previously  lacked  this  service. 
I'p  to  this  time  the  petroleum  companies  had  been  compelled  to 
employ  messengers  in  order  to  provide  their  own  postal  service. 

By  a  presidential  decree  of  the  3d  of  last  January  Licentiate  J. 
Munguia  was  ajipointed  legal  advisor  to  the  MEXICAN  BOUNDARY 
COMMISSION.  Mr.  Munguia  has  already  commenced  to  study  the 
legal  documents  which  refer  to  the  rights  of  Mexico  over  certain 
portions  of  land  in  order  to  make  a  final  decision  with  regard  to  the 
demarcation  of  the  dividing  line  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States. 

Work  on  the  construction  of  the  INTERNATIONAL  BRIDGE 
over  the  Suchiato  River  between  Mexico  and  Guatemala  has  already 
been  begun.  Each  Government  has  agreed  to  supply  one-half  of  the 
material  that  may  be  required  and  to  pay  half  of  the  expenses. 

Dr.  Francisco  A.  de  Lima,  envoy  extraordinarv  and  MINISTER 
PLENIPOTENTIARY  TO  MEXICO  FROM  SAN  SALVADOR, 
was  received  in  public  audience  by  the  President  of  Mexico  on  the 
29th  of  last  January. 

The  work  of  exposing  the  base  of  a  GREAT  PYRAMID  recently 
discovered  on  the  plains  of  San  Juan  Teothuacan,  said  to  be  an 
unusual  specimen,  has  been  commenced.  Many  men  of  science  and 
experts  in  archaeology  have  already  visited  the  monument,  and 
several  have  pronounced  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  its  kind  in 
America. 

NICARAGUA. 

It  has  finally  been  decided  to  build  the  METROPOLITAN 
CATHEDRAL  OF  MANAGUA  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city, 
as  this  is  the  direction  toward  which  the  towm  is  spreading,  and  is 
also  the  pleasantest  section. 

Construction  has  been  commenced  on  the  building  of  the  PRO¬ 
PHYLAXIS  HOSPITAL  of  Managua. 

On  January  1,  Dr.  Sebastian  Nunez  entered  upon  his  duties  as 
SECRETARY  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

The  REVIEW  OF  THE  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION  is  now  being  published  in  Managua  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Rodolfo  Espino.  Its  object  is  to  bring  about  closer 
relations  of  the  medical  practitioners  of  the  five  countries  of  Central 
America,  and  to  promote  a  Central  American  medical  congress  to 
meet  on  September  15,  1921,  the  centennial  of  the  independence  of 
the  States. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  1919  a  meeting  was  held  in  Leon  b\'  the 
principal  women  workers  of  the  city  to  form  the  WOMEN’S  lABOK 
UNION  OF  NICARAGUA,  which  will  try  to  open  up  new  lields 
of  activity  for  women  in  Nicaragua,  and  will  publish  a  paper  with 
that  end  in  view. 

Early  in  December,  1919,  the  President  of  the  Republic  received 
the  CUBAN  MINISTER  TO  NICARAGUA,  Seuor  Manuel  Piedra 
Martell. 

PANAMA. 

On  February  2  the  taking  of  the  GENEIfAL  CENSUS  of  the 
Republic  was  begun  in  accordance  with  the  administrative  code. 
The  first  census  of  the  Republic  was  taken  in  1911,  and  gave  a  total 
population  of  336,742  inhabitants,  including  36,178  uncivilized 
Indians. 

PARAGUAY. 

On  October  13,  1919,  the  President  approved  the  by-laws  of  the 
MU’TUAL  AID  SOCIETY  knoMm  as  “Union  Siria,”  and  granted  the 
application  for  incorporation. 

The  Paraguayan  Government  has  authorized  Senor  Juan  B. 
Nacimiento  to  sign  a  POSTAL  CONVENTION  with  the  United 
States  relating  to  parcels  post. 

During  1919  there  were  716  kilometers  of  TELEGRAPH  LINES 
in  use  in  the  country,  of  which  268  kilometers  were  put  to  public 
use  in  1918  and  447  kilometers  in  previous  years.  There  were 
127,892  messages  transmitted  and  100,378  received  in  1918. 

PERU. 

By  a  presidential  decree  of  the  15th  of  November,  1919,  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  LIBRARY  OF  THE  MINISTRY  OF  JUSTICE  and 
the  arrangement  and  cataloguing  of  the  documents  of  this  ministry 
were  provided  for.  The  work  has  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  Eugenio 
Chocano. 

The  Peruvian  Government  recently  ordered  the  acquisition  of  the 
STATUES  OF  CAHUIDE  AND  OSCOLLO  made  by  the  Peruvian 
artist,  Mr.  Benjamin  Mendizabal.  These  statues  are  to  be  erected  in 
the  Department  of  Cuzco. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  installation  of  a  PERUVIAN  ARCHAE¬ 
OLOGICAL  MU^SEUM  at  Lima  the  Government  recently  authorized 
Mr.  Victor  Lardo  Hererra  to  transfer  several  collections  of  Pre-Inca 
and  Inca  articles,  free  of  charge,  from  the  Department  of  La  Libertad 
to  the  Peruvian  capital. 

According  to  newspaper  reports  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris 
has  just  awarded  the  MOMBINE  PRIZE  to  Dr.  Edmundo  Escomel 
as  a  reward  for  his  scientific  works.  The  Academy  of  Medicine  of 
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Kio  cle  Janeiro  has  also  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  honorary 
academician. 

A  FLORICULTURAL  EXPOSITION  was  opened  on  the  8th  of 
last  December  at  the  watering  place  of  Barranco.  The  purpose  of 
this  exposition  is  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  Peruvian  fruits  and 
flowers. 

SALVADOR. 

The  Diario  Oficial  of  December  13,  1919,  published  the  terms  for 
the  international  contest  opened  by  the  city  council  of  San  Salvador 
for  the  presentation  of  PI^VNS  FOR  THE  MUNICIPAL  PALACE 
of  the  city.  Two  prizes  will  be  awarded — 10,000  francs  and  5,000 
francs  for  the  two  best  plans  submitted.  The  prize-wimring  plans 
will  then  become  the  property  of  the  city.  An  appropriation  of 
$800,000  has  been  reserved  for  the  construction  of  tliis  building,  as 
the  municipality  wishes  to  erect  the  finest  municipal  palace  in  Cen¬ 
tral  America. 

The  department  of  agi'iculture  and  industry  has  begun  to  publish 
a  magazine,  entitled  POPULAR  BULLETIN,  to  promote  agriculture 
and  industry  throughout  the  country. 

In  a  meeting  held  by  the  dentists  of  San  Salvador  it  was  decided  to 
organize  a  DENTAL  SOCIETY  OF  SALVADOR,  whose  aim  would 
be  to  bring  the  dental  profession  in  the  country  to  the  level  attained 
by  the  most  progressive  countries. 

At  the  instance  of  the  President  the  National  Government  has 
ceded  to  the  CITY  COUNCIL  OF  SAN  SALVADOR  the  building 
occupied  by  the  National  Institute,  so  that  the  municipal  palace 
which  is  to  be  built  may  extend  over  this  property. 

The  Superior  Board  of  Health  has  undertaken  the  SANITATION 
OF  THE  PORT  OF  ACAJUTLA  and  has  begun  the  drainage  of 
swamps  and  lakes,  the  cutting  of  underbrush,  and  the  using  of  kero¬ 
sene  to  prevent  the  breeding  of  mosquitoes. 

The  latter  part  of  December  the  work  of  SANITATION  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC  undertaken  by  the  commission  from  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  was  finished,  stamping  out  the  mosquito  which  transmits 
yellow  fever,  and  thus  preventing  the  spread  of  this  pestilence. 

On  December  11,  1919,  a  meeting  of  leading  citizens  was  held  in 
Santa  Ana  to  plan  the  founding  of  a  DAILY  PAPER  of  high  standard 
to  circulate  in  the  city  and  throughout  the  rich  western  region. 

Dr.  Manuel  Castro  Ramirez  succeeds  the  late  Dr.  Salvador  Rodri¬ 
guez  Gonzfilez  as  COUNSELOR  to  the  ministry  of  foreign  relations. 

Sellor  Don  Juan  Jos6  Fernfindez  has  been  appointed  CONSUL 
GENERAL  OF  HONDURAS  in  San  Salvador. 

The  MINISTRY  OF  WAR  has  been  reorganized  and  the  work 
divided  among  various  departments  and  their  corresponding  sec¬ 
tions. 
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IKIGUAY. 

In  accordance  with  an  executive  order  of  November  11,  1919,  the 
name  of  Urhano  Park  in  Montevideo  is  changed  to  ItODO  PARK. 

The  President  has  issued  a  decree  confirming  the  adhesion  of 
Uruguay  to  the  INTPRINATIONAL  REFRIGERATING  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  Paris,  and  has  also  con¬ 
firmed  the.  order  of  December  17,  1910,  providing  an  annual  subven¬ 
tion  of  $1,000  for  said  Association. 

The  Institute  of  History  and  Geography  recently  sent  to  the  de¬ 
partment  of  public  instruction  the  program  of  the  thesis  of  the  section 
of  history  of  Uruguay  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating  it  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  program  of  the  INTERNATIONAL  AMERICAN  CONGRESS 
OF  HISTORY  which  is  to  he  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1922. 

The  department  of  industry  has  been  authorized  by  the  President 
to  subvention  the  INTERNATIONAL  SHEEP  AND  CATTLE 
EXPOSITION  which  is  soon  to  be  held  in  Montevideo. 

The  organization  committee  of  the  FIRST  PAN  AMERICAN 
CONGRESS  OF  ARCHITECTS,  which  is  planned  to  be  held  in 
Montevideo  during  the  present  year,  has  appointed  the  following 
corresponding  members  of  the  American  Republics:  Brazil,  Adolfo 
Morales  de  los  Rios;  Bolivia,  Gerardo  Zalles;  Chile,  Ricardo  Gonzdlez 
Cortes  and  A.  J.  Cordero  Bafios;  Cuba,  Luis  Bay  and  Aurelio  San¬ 
doval;  Colombia,  Dr.  Francisco  J.  Casal;  Central  America,  Rafael  J. 
Fosalba;  Mexico,  Julio  Corredor  Latorre;  Dominican  Republic,  Oc¬ 
tavio  A.  Acevedo;  and  Paraguay,  Mateo  Talla  and  Gebhard  de  Nor- 
rone. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  legislative 
palace  has  decided  to  hold  a  number  of  COMPETITIVE  CONTESTS 
in  which  only  national  talent  will  take  part. 

VEXEZUEL.\. 

A  decree  issued  December  13,  1919,  by  the  President  of  the  State 
of  Apure,  orders  a  campaign  against  MALARIA  and  mtestinal  dis¬ 
eases  caused  by  parasites. 

The  later  part  of  December,  1919,  a  new  PLAZA  was  opened  in 
Caracas,  which  was  constructed  by  orders  of  the  ministry  of  public 
works  on  the  site  of  the  old  Mercado  de  San  Pablo. 

Presidential  decree  of  December,  1919,  created  the  office  of  COUN¬ 
SELLOR  TO  THE  MINISTRY  OF  THE  TREASURY,  ^Hth  the  fol- 
lowmg  duties:  To  give  legal  advice  m  all  matters  submitted  by  the 
ministry;  to  prepare  mformation  on  matters  which,  from  their  nature, 
require  special  legal  considerations  for  the  further  determmation  of 
the  ministry;  and  to  collaborate  with  the  mmistry  when  required  in 
the  viewing  of  the  drafts  of  laws,  rules,  resolutions,  circulars,  and 
instructions  which  have  to  do  with  any  of  the  services  of  the  treasury. 
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Accordin"  to  data  just  jnddished  by  the  Vb^XEZrELAX  LEAGUE 
AGAIXST  TUBEKCULOSIS,  from  its  foundation  in  1005  uj)  to  the 
end  of  1919,  the  institution  has  lielped  11,000  sick  })ersons,  given 
more  tlian  800,000  ])rescri])tions,  and  about  100,000  liters  of  anti¬ 
septics.  The  mortality  from  tuberculosis  in  Caracas  has  diminished 
considerably  since  the  foundation  of  the  league,  which  ])roves  the 
elliciency  of  its  efforts. 

Sefior  Don  Jos6  Maria  Barreto  has  been  given  the  post  of  COXSUL 
GEXERAL  OF  PERU  in  Venezuela. 


.SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  RIPOE 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  FEBRUARY  15,  1920. 


Subject. 


ARUKNTINA. 

The  use  of  motor  vehicles  in  Rosario. . . 


Manufacturers’  agents  in  Argentina . . 

Market  for  preserves,  jams,  and  jellies . . 

Commereial  and  private  failures  during  Oetober ,  1919 . . 

Paints  and  varnish  at  Rosario . 

.\nnnal  report  of  Japanese  Chamber  of  Commerce . . 

Destination  of  principal  Argentine  exports  for  first  10  months  of 
19191 

Publication  “  Rusiness  Conditions  in  Argentina” . 

.\rgcntina‘s  foreign  trade  dnring  the  first  half  of  1919 . 

Market  for  cereals,  cornstarch,  and  wheat  starch . 

BOLIVIA. 

Pnictice  of  handling  bills  of  exchange . 

Motion  pictures  in  Bolivia . 

American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bolivia . 


BRAZIL. 

Market  desires  for  zirconium  oxide. . 
Market  for  American  made  gloves... 


Market  for  tanks,  silos,  kilns,  stacks,  conduits,  flumes,  trunk 
sewers,  and  silo  hardware. 

The  market  for  safety  pins  in  Pernambuco . 

Opportunities  for  sale  of  fruit  trees  and  other  nurserv  stock.... 

Living  conditions  in  the  city  of  Sto  Paulo . '. . 

Market  for  fresh  fruit  in  southern  Brazil . 


CRILE. 

The  cooperative  movement  in  Chile . 

Market  for  cleaners’  and  dyers’  machinery. 


1919 

Oct.  25 


Oet.  23 
Oct.  30 


Market  for  American-made  gloves . 

Market  for  certain  classes  of  confectionery . 

COLOMBU. 

Commerce  and  Industries  of  Cartagena  for  October,  1919 . 

Vegetable  oil-bearing  products  and  the  vegetable-oil  industry  in 
Cartagena. 

Kstiblishment  of  a  sugar  mill . 


S'ov. 

3 

Nov. 

19 

do  . 

Nov.  25 

Dec. 

1 

Dec. 

4 

Nov. 

25 

do. 

Dec. 

is’ 

Oct. 

10 

Nov. 

8 

Nov. 

14 

Nov. 

21 

Nov. 

28 

Dec. 

11 

Dec. 

19 

Nov. 

19  : 

...do 

Nov. 

20  1 

do 

... 

Nov 

22  ' 

Dec. 

23 

Dec. 

2J  1 

Williert  L.  Bonney,  consul 
at  Ro.sario. 

Do. 

W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul 
general  at  Buenos  Aires. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Ross  llazeltine,  consul  at  La 
Paz. 

Do. 

Do. 


A.  T.  Haeberle,  consul  in 
charge,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Charles  L.  Hoover,  consul  at 
S&o  Paulo. 

Do. 

Edmond  Powers,  vice  consul. 

Do. 

Charles  L.  Hoover. 

Samuel  T.  Lee,  consul  at 
Porto  Alegre. 


Valparaiso, 
tustiu  C.  Brady, 
Punta  .\renas. 
Do. 

Do. 


Cartagena. 

Do. 
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Reports  received  to  February  15,  1920 — Continued. 


Possibility  of  introducing  agricultural  machinery,  etc.,  in  Costa 
Rica. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Possible  revival  of  banana  shipments . 


Benjamin  F.  Chase,  consul 
at  San  Josd. 


W.  A.  Bickers,  consul  at 
Puerto  Plata. 


First  ollicial  census  of  Guayaquil. 


Progress  of  temperance  in  Ecuador . 

Foreign  commercial  activities  in  Ecuador  . 


Frederic  W.  Coding,  consul 
general  at  Guayaquil. 

Do. 

Do. 


Prospects  lor  electrical  trade . 

Apiculture  on  Tehuantepec  Isthmus . . 

Market  in  northern  Mexico  forciinned  milk  products... 

Manufacture  and  use  of  candles  in  northern  Chihuahua. 

Requirements  for  success  in  trade . 

Sale  of  cotton  goods . 

Exports  of  iron  ore  from  Ensenada . 


Improved  train  service,  Ciudad  Juarez  to  Mexico  City . 

Permitting  payment  of  import  duties  at  Mexico  City  instead  of 
at  ports  of  arrival. 

Cotton  cultivation  in  Ix)wer  California . 


Leather  industry  in  the  Juarez  consular  district . 

Suggestions  relative  to  commerce  between  the  L'nited  States  and 
Mexico. 

Cotton  growing  in  Sonora . 


Paul  n.  Foster,  consul  at 
V’eracruz. 

Lloyd  Burlingham,  consul 
at  Salina  Cruz. 

Edward  A.  Dow,  consul  at 
Ciudad  Juarez. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

William  C.  Burdett,  consul 
at  Ensenada. 

J.  B.  Stewart,  consul  at  Chi¬ 
huahua. 

Cornelius  Ferris,  Jr.,  consul 
general  at  Mexico  City. 

I  Walter  F.  Boyle,  consul  at 
Mexicali. 

Edward  A.  Dow. 

Do. 

Francis  J.  Dyer,  consul  at 
Nogales. 


Black  Star  Steamship  Line  Corporation. 


More  bonded  warehouses  for  Colon . 


Theodore  M.  Fisher,  vice 
consul  at  Colon. 


Julius  D.  Drchcr,  consul  at 
Colon. 


Market  for  ready-to-wear  clothing  in  Paraguay . 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  month  of  October. 
Incorrect  use  of  parcel  post . 


Henry  II.  Balch,  consul  at 
Asuncion. 

Do. 

Do. 


Motion-picture  mtu-ket  in  Peru . 

Regvding  the  export  market  for  rugs  and  blankets. 

.Vgricultural  machinery . . 

Cultivation  of  sisal  hemp  in  Peru . . 


Departments  of  Uruguayan  Government  devoted  to  agricuitural 
and  cattle  nusing  interests. 

American  registered  cattle  in  Uruguay . 


James  H.  Roth,  vice  consul 
at  Callao-Lima. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul  at 
Montevideo. 

Do. 


Eatadistica  minerade  la  Repiiblica,  ano  191C.  Direccidn  General  de  Minas,  Geologia 
e  llidrologia.  Boletfn  No.  11.  Serie  A  (Minas).  Buenos  Aires,  Talleres  Grdficos 
del  Ministerio,  1919.  diagr.  93  p.  8®. 

Estatutos  de  la  Sociedad  Biblioteca  del  Consejo  Nacional  de  Mujeres,  Buenos  Aires, 
Imp.  La  Mignon,  1919.  10  p.  8°. 

Informes  del  departamento  de  investigaciones  industriales.  No.  6  [y]  No.  7.  Uni- 
versidad  de  Tucumdn.  Buenos  Aires,  Imprenta  y  Casa  Editora  “Coni,”  1918. 
illus.  8°.  2  pamps. 

Juicio  de  interdiccidn  civil.  Informe  medico-legal.  Por  el  Doctor  Jos4  de  Pereira 
Rego.  Buenos  Aires,  La  Semana  Medica,  1919.  44  p.  8°. 

Ley  organica  del  notariado.  Proyecto  que  ha  presentado  al  poder  ejecutivo  de  la 
provincia  de  Buenos  ,\ires  la  comisidn  nombrada  por  el  mismo.  La  Plata,  Imp. 
Dante  Oliva,  1919.  46  p.  8°. 

Memoria  de  la  comision  de  la  biblioteca  del  Consejo  Nacional  de  Mujeres  de  la  Re- 
piiblica  Argentina  6  de  Diciembre  de  1913-31  de  Diciembre  de  1917.  Buenos 
Aires,  1918.  112  p.  8®. 

Nota  geoltigica  sobre  el  Cerro  San  Agustfn.  Balcarce  (Provincia  de  Buenos  Aires). 
Por  el  Dr.  Juan  Jose  Niigera.  Buenos  Aires,  Talleres  Graficos  del  Ministerio  de 
Agricultura  de  la  Nacidn,  1919.  maps.  7  p.  8®. 

Pequeno  atlas  general  de  la  Repiiblica  Argentina.  Trazado  segdn  los  datos  m4s 
recientes  por  Aquilino  Ferndndez.  Acompanado  de  la  descripcidn  de  cada 
una  de  las  provincias  y  gobernacifines.  Escrita  por  Carlos  II.  Pizzumo.  Buenos 
Aires,  Talleres  Graficos  de  la  Companfa  General  de  Fosforos,  1919.  maps.  72  p. 
4®. 

La  Sierra  Baya;  estudio  geologico  y  economico.  Por  el  Doctor  Juan  Jose  Nagera. 
Buenos  Aires,  Talleres  Graficos  del  Ministerio  de  .\gricultura  de  la  Nacion,  1919. 
maps.  pis.  (>0  p.  8®. 

The  story  of  the  Irish  in  Argentina.  By  Thomas  Murray.  New  York,  P.  J.  Kenedy 
&  Sons,  1919.  front,  port.  pis.  xlii,  512  p.  8®. 

BOLIVIA. 

Informe  anual.  Direccion  General  de  Correos  y  Tel4grafos.  Presentado  el  Sr. 
Ministerio  de  Gobierno  y  Justicia.  Gestidn  administrativa  de  1918-1919.  La 
Paz,  Talleres  GrJficos  “La  Prensa,”  1919.  140,  iii  p.  8®. 

Memoria  que  el  directorio  presenta  a  los  socios.  Camara  de  Comercio.  Presidencia 
del  Sr.  Victor  Navajas  Trigo.  Setiembre  de  1919.  Tarija,  Tip.  La  Velocidad 
de  J.  .\dolfo  Leon,  1919.  x,  84  p.  8®. 

BRAZIL. 

A  campanha  sanitaria  de  Santos;  suas  causes  e  seus  effeitos.  Dr.  Guilhermo  Alvaro. 
Ser\'i5o  Sanitario  do  Estado  de  S.  Paulo.  S.  Paulo,  Casa  Duprat,  1919.  illus. 
187  p.  8®. 

Discursos  do  Exmo.  Sr.  Vice-Presidente  da  Repiiblica  Dr.  Frbano  Santos  da  Costa 
Araujo  e  do  Dr.  Achilles  Lisboa,  pronunciados  por  occasiao  da  installa^ao  desta 
sociedade  em  24-2-1918.  Maranhfio,  Imp.  Official,  1918.  35  p.  8®. 

Indice  das  obras  por  autores  bibliotheca  do  Senado  Federal  da  Repiiblica  dos  Estados 
Unidos  do  Brazil.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Imprensa  Nacional,  1919.  429  (2)  p.  8®. 
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Industria  assucareira  no  Brazil.  Directoria  Gcral  de  Estatistica.  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Typ.  da  Estadistiea,  1919.  front,  col.  pi.  102  p.  8°. 

Mensagcm  e  proposta  de  orfamento  enviadas  d  Assemblea  dos  Representantes  do 
Estado  do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Pelo  Presidente  Antonio  Augusto  Borges  de 
Medeiros.  Xa  3a  sessiio  ordinaria  da  8a  legislatura  em  20  de  Setembro  de  1919. 
Porto  Alegre,  Officinas  graphicas  d’A  Federafao,  1919.  67,  36  p.  4°. 

Pontos  de  contracto  das  civiliza^oes  prehistoricas  do  Brasil  e  da  Argentina  com  os 
paizes  da  costa  do  Pacifico.  Memoria  apresentada  ao  XVIII.  Congresso  Inter - 
nacional  de  Americanista  realizado  em  Ia)ndres  em  Junho  de  1912,  no  idiom  a 
Inglez.  Pelo  Dr.  Antonio  Carlos  Simoens  da  Silva.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Imprensa 
Nacional,  1919.  illus.  19  p.  4®. 

Relatorio  apresentado  ao  Exm.  Sr.  Dr.  Rual  da  Cunha  Machado,  Governador  do 
Estado  do  Maranhao.  Referente  ao  anno  de  1918,  pelo  Secretario  Dr.  Henrique 
Jos6  Couto,  Secretario  do  Interior,  em  10  de  Janeiro  de  1919.  Maranhao,  Im¬ 
prensa  Official,  1919.  fold,  table.  62  p.  4°. 

Relatorio  do  Director  Dr.  Jos6  C.  da  Gama  Malcher,  1919.  Directoria  Geral  da 
Fazenda  Publica.  Pani,  Typ.  da  Imprensa  Official  do  Estado,  1919.  fold, 
tables.  59,  50  p.  8°. 

Relatorio  da  Escola  de  Engenbaria  de  Porto  Alegre  (Reconhecida  pelo  decreto  legis- 
lativo  federal  N.  727  de  8  de  dezembro  de  1900)  referente  ao  anno  de  1918.  Porto 
Alegre,  Officinas  graphicas  de  Institute  de  Electro-Technica  da  Escola  de  Enge- 
nharia  de  Porto  Alegre,  1919.  pis.  8°.  vol. 

Revista  da  Academia  Maranhense  1916-1918.  S.  Luiz,  Imp.  Official,  1919.  209  p. 

8°. 

CHILE. 

Aborto  epizodtico.  Pajiera,  enfermedades  contagiosas  del  puerco.  Servicio  Vete- 
rinario  Nacional,  1915.  no  imprint.  38  p.  8°. 

Actas  de  las  sesiones  del  con.sejo  admiiiLstrativo  de  los  ferrocarriles  del  Estado  corres- 
pondientes  al  ano  1916.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  de  los  Ferrocarriles  del 
Estado,  1916.  fold,  tables.  1392  p.  8°. 

Antecedentes  del  concurso  de  pianos  y  presupuestos  de  construccidn  de  escueas. 
(Decreto  No.  2597  de  28  de  Junio  de  1916.)  Inspeccidn  Jeneral  de  Instruccidn 
Primaria.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imp.  y  Enc.  “El  Globo,”  1916.  12  p.  8°. 

El  aprovechamiento  de  las  aguas  i  su  lejislacion.  I.  Concesion  i  distribucidn  de 
las  aguas.  II.  Fomento  de  obras  de  riego.  Por  Pedro  Luis  Gonzalez.  Santiago 
de  Chile,  Soc.  “Imprenta  y  Lit.  Universo,”  1911.  24  p.  8°. 

Apuntes  forestales.  Por  Federico  Albert.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  Cervantes, 
1910.  22  (6)  p.  4®. 

Asamblea  de  visitadores  de  escuelas.  Actas  i  conclusiones,  1912.  Inspeccidn  Jeneral 
de  Instruccidn  Primaria.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  Universitaria,  1913. 
67  p.  8®. 

La  bandera  nacional,  1915.  Inspeccidn  Jeneral  de  Instruccidn  Primaria.  Santiago 
de  Chile,  Imprenta  Universitaria,  1915.  col.  pis.  4  p.  8®. 

Bases,  temas,  relatores.  I""'  Congreso  Nacional,  Educacidn  Popular.  Santiago  de 
Chile,  Imprenta  Universitaria,  1914.  23  p.  8®. 

Bosquejo  del  estado  actual  de  la  industria  minera  del  cobre  en  el  estranjero  i  en  Chile. 
Por  Javier  Gandarillas  Matta.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Soc.  Imprenta  y  Lit.  Uni¬ 
verso,  1915.  130  p.  8®. 

Breves  instrucciones  para  la  recoleccidn,  conservacidn  y  envfo  de  ejemplares  de 
historia  natural  para  los  museos.  Por  el  Prof.  Dr.  Carlos  E.  Porter,  C.  M.  Z.  S., 
F.  E.  S.  3.  edicidn,  aumentada.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  Cervantes,  1918. 
illus.  98  (2)  p.  8®. 

Las  cabras  i  su  esplotacidn  en  la  provincia  de  Coquimbo.  Por  Augusto  Opazo  G. 
Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  Santiago,  1917.  illus.  36  p.  8°. 

(To  be  continued.) 


